








THE CALCUTTA REVIEW. 


PrRIcE PER No. Rs. 5. 
ANNUM 4 30 
The Review is sent Post free to all parts of India, on receipt of 
payment in advance. 

In the present state of public opinion regarding India both in 
[{ngland and in India itself, when an intense interest has been 
excited, and an earnest desire exists for trustworthy and de- 
tailed information on the general questions of its Government, 
History, Religions, Literature, Manners and Customs, as well as 
on the more local questions connected with the Presidencies and 
their Dependencies, the Native Princes and States, the Climate, 
the Geography and Topography, the Commerce, the Education, 
and Social Life of the country; the Publisher would draw at- 
tention to the Calcutta Review as the best existing source whence 
such can be obtained. For the past sixteen years it has formed 
the repertory to which many of the best writers and highest 
names in India have contributed, among Civilians, Military men, 
Missionaries, men unconnected with Government, and practical 
men of all educated classes. As a most reliable source and trea- 
sury of facts and opinions regarding every important Indian 


question, it is, and has ever been acknowledged to be, unequal- 
led. The Publisher trusts that his endeavour to maintain its 
past reputation, by securing the best Anglo-Indian writers, and 
the latest and most reliable information on, and exposition of, 
the leading topics of the “ India Question,” will meet with the 
support of all who are interested in the elevation of the country. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Rs. 
Per page, $a ; s ai ; 10 
4 ditto, os : éée _ 6 
i ditto, oe mi ve ed ~~ 

Catalogue-Advertisements, to be sewed up with the Num- 
ber, are charged at the rate of Rs. 3 per page above four pages, 
and Rs. 5, when of four pages or less. 

The large and increasing circulation of the Review, the fact 
that it commands through Libraries, Reading-Clubs, and Messes 
a more influential and extensive class of Readers than any Pe- 
riodical in India, and that each Number is some time in the 
hands of the public before it is superseded by another, give it 
great and peculiar advantages for all Advertisements, and espe- 
cially for those of a permanent character. 

Advertisements intended for insertion in the next Number, 
should be forwarded to the Publisher not later than the 20th 
September. 
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CONTENTS OF NO. LXITI. 

The Gangetic Delta. 
Havelock’s Indian Campaign. 
The Modern Chinese. 
Crime and Punishment in the Punjaub. 
The Land Revenue of Madras. 
The Literature of the Rebellion. 
Geology in India. 
Mortality of Christian Females in India. 
English Capital and Indian Irrigation. 
The Campaign of 1857-58. 
Critical Notices of Works on India and the East published during 

the Quarter. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

— ‘** We never remember to have read so good a Number of the 
Calcutta Review as No. LXIIL. Its contents are what the con- 
tents of a Revie w hola be, not a mere dry, prosy, and stupid 
announcement of books and pamphlets, but oneal, cheerful 
and encouraging Articles connected with the Works under Re- 
view ; and so in truth is the Number before us. Its Articles, 
eleven in number, are highly interesting.” — Englishman. 

— “The new Number of the Calcutta Review is a fair one. It 
contains several good articles.” —Hurkaru. 

— * The two last Numbers of the Calcutta Review have been so 
good that the present one, though highly meritorious, seems 
something like a falling off. Such is the penalty paid by excel- 
lence.”— The New Times, Allahabad. 

— * The March Number of the Calcutta Review is fully as wor- 
thy of public attention as its predecessors. The Articles are 
sufficiently varied in their style and contents to meet the tastes 
of all, and we are glad to see that even this benighted Presi- 
dency has attracted the attention of a Reviewer of ability and 

experience. * * * * Enough has been said to draw attention to 
the general ability and experience exhibited in the Review.”— 
The Madras Spectator. 

— “ We have received the last Number of this Quarterly, and 
are glad to find that it suffers nothing by being placed by the side 
of the two previous Numbers. The vigor of style, and the gene- 

ral interest of the articles to an Anglo-Indi: um community, can- 
not but be commended; and if Number sixty-three, does not 
eclipse Numbers sixty-one and sixty-two, of w ‘hich both we and 
our brethren of the Press judged fav orably, it certainly main- 
tains a reputation equally high and enviable. A change for the 
better has come over the spirit of its dreams, which will give it 
an influence on the opinions of the Indian public, hitherto un- 
known and unrecognized.”— The Lahore Chronicle. 

— * The Calcutta Review continues to thrive under its present 
regime, and we begin to look forward to our Quarterly with as 
much eagerness as to the regular periodicals of the mother coun- 
try.” — The Rangoon Times. 
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UNIVERSAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

The Directors of the Indian Branch of this Society desire to call the par- 
ticular attention of the public to their rates of premium for Insurances for 
limited periods. 

[t will be seen that for temporary Assurance, or as security for loans grant- 
ed for short pe riods, or for advances for limited terms, Policies can be eftected 
with the “ UNIVERSAL” on equally favourable conditions as to rates, as in 
any other Society ; and the holders of such insurances have the most com- 
plete guarantee for the prompt and satisfactory settlement of their claims, in 
the large invested Capital of this Institution, held by the Indian Brane h. at 
pr sent amounting ti ) Half a Million Sterling or Fifty Lakhs of Rupees, 8 

vhich is greatly in excess of the Capital of any other similar Society in In- 
lia. 

The following are examples of these short term rates bg 
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further particulars, reference is requested to the detailed Prospectus 
Society, which, with requisite forms of application, and blank certi- 
ficate, will be forwarded free to any part of India, on application to the 
Secretaries in Calcutta, Agents at Madras or Bombay, or other local 
Agents, and Up-Country Newspaper Offices. 
BRADDON AND CO., 

Age nuts and Secretaries. 
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utta, Ast December, 1858. 


Universal Life Assurance Society ts No, 14, Strand. 
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UNIVERSAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED IN LONDON AND CALCUTTA, 1854, 


Confirmed by Special Act of Parliament, 


London Office, No l, King William Street. 


INVESTED CAPITAL—£670,000, 
OF WHICH FIFTY-FIVE LAKHS OF RUPEES ARE HELD BY THE INDIAN 
BRANCH. 


NDIAN BRANCH, 
DIRECTORS. 


William H. Smoult, Esq. | G orge Brown, Esq. 
Cecil Stephenson, Esq. | J. Scott Elliott, Esq. 


James Welch, Esq. 


Physician. Agents and Secretaries 


Allen Webb, Esq., M. D. | Messrs. Braddon & Co. 
Madras Agents. Bombay Agents. 
Messrs. Bainbridge & Co, | Messrs. Leckie & Co, 


THE Directors desire to call the particular attention of the Indian Com- 
munity to the advantages offered by this Institution to all classes of 
Insurers. 

The Parent Society being in London, with establishments at the three 
Presidencies in India, Policies can be effected, and claims paid in either 
Country, at the option of the Insurer. 

The Insured in the Society have a most satisfactory guarantee for the 
settlement of claims in the large Capital of the Institution, not merely sub- 
scribed, but actually invested, exceeding £670,000, of which fifty-five lakhs of 
Ltupees are held by the Indian Branch, being an amount greatly in excess 
of the Capital of any similar Society in India. Since the establishment of 
the Indian Branch in 1834, claims have been settled in India to an amount 
CX eeding sixty-one lakhs of Rupees. 

The Tables of Premium have been prepared from the experience of In- 
dian mortality and the records of the Eust Indian Government, and have 
recently been carefully investigated by two eminent Actuaries in London 
(viz. Messrs. Peter Hardy and Charles Jellicoe), and are declared to be as 
moderate as is deem acl consistent with perfect security to the Assured. 
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The rates for Short Term Policies are, on the average,as low as those of any 
Insurance Office in India, those for whole Life Insurances without Profits 
will be found extremely moderate, while the premiums for Life Policies on 
the Profit scale are calculated to allow a liberal reduction at period of par- 
ticipation. 

One-fifth of the ascertained profits of the five preceding years is divided 

annually between the Policy-holders and Shareholders—three-fourths or 
seventy-five per cent. to the former, and one-fourth to the latter. The re- 
maining four-fifths are set apart to enter into the average of the succeeding 
years, and thus to provide against unforeseen contingencies. 
The practice of an annual division is more favorable to the Insured than 
triennial or quinquennial divisions, and “ distributes the profits with more 
regularity and justice than any other,’ and is especially advantageous to 
persons of advanced years. 

It is most satisfactory to the Directors to state, that, notwithstanding the 
unusual losses occasioned by the Mutinies in India, a similar amount of pro- 
fits was declared on the last annual division, viz., in May 1858, as in the 
two preceding years, being equivalent to a reduction of one-third on the ori- 
ginal annual premium, which large reduction, it is hoped, may not only be 
continued, but materially increased, should the Indian Community accord 
the “ Universal” that full support which the Directors confidently antici- 


pate. 
On return of an Insurer to Europe, either for a temporary or permanent 


residence, and without reference to the state of health on return, the Premium 
is reduced to the English rate, corresponding with the age when the As- 
surance was originally effected, and in the case of participating Policies, the 
profits are allowed on the English rate of premium, whereby Indian As- 
surers can continue their Policies in England on most favorable terms. 

Policies taken out in England can be continued in India on payment of 
the Indian rate of premium. 

Policies can be effected in this office without charge of any kind, the So- 
ciety engaging to remunerate medical referees in every case. 


The Annual Income of the Society, arising from Premiums on Insurances, 
and Interest on Invested Capital, is upwards of Twelve Lakhs, and the 
amount of Policies in force exceeds Two Crores and Ten Lakhs of Rupees. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposals for Assurance will be forwarded 
free to any part of India, on application to the Agents in Calcutta, Madras, 
or Bombay, or any of the local Agents. 


BRADDON AND CO., 


Agents and Secretaries. 


February, 1859, 
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INDIAN RATES OF THE UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





LABLE NO, 1.— DERVICE. 

Annual Premiums ired for the As- 
surance of 1,000 Rs. for periods from One 
to Seven Years, on the Lives of persons in 
the H. C. Civil Service, and others not ex- 
posed to the hazards of Military and Mari- 
time occupations, without participation in 
the Profits of the Society. 
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TABLE No. 2.—MmiTary AND NAVAL. 
Annual Premiums required for the As- 
surance of 1,000 Rs. for periods from One 
to Seven years, on the Lives of persons ex- 
posed to the hazards of Military and Mari- 
time occupations, without participation in 


the Profits of the Society. 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
WHOLE LIFE. 
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TABLE No. 4.—Annual Premi- 
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Annual Premium for assuring 
£100, for the whole of life, with 


participation in profits. 
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MEDICAL, INVALID, 






AND 








GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 






ESTABLISHED 1841. 





Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 






Capital £500,000 Sterling. 









HEAD OFFICES, 25, PALL MALL, LON DON, 






With Agencies throughout the United Kingdom, and m some of the Prin- 
cipal Towns on the Continent of Europe, and Branches 
and Agencies throughout India and Ceylon. 







FoR GRANTING ASSURANCES ON Lives, ENDOWMENTS AND ANNUITIES. 











INDIAN BRANCH. 








Tuts Office has resumed active operations in all parts of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions in India at ordinary rates of premium on approved lives. Life 
Assurance has the following among other advantages. 

1. It enables Persons by paying a small sum of money periodically, to 
secure an independence for their families. 

2. It is specially convenient to Officers in the Army and to Professional 
Men of every description, whose incomes depend on their lives. 

3. It facilitates transactions for raising money on loan. 

4. It is available to secure the ultimate payment of bad or doubtful 
Debts. 

5. The fulfilment of the conditions of Marriage Settlements. 

6. It enables Partners in Mercantile Firms to provide against loss by 
the death of their Co-partners. 

7. It reimburses the Purchasers of Life Annuities for the sum invest- 
ed. 

8. In general it affords certain Means of Indemnity against any probable 
claim or pecuniary loss to which Public Bodies or Individuals are exposed, 
in the event of the death of others. 


















Reference is requested to this Socvety’s detailed announcements in most of 
the Indian Papers and Serials including the Friend of India, Englishman, 
Hurkaru, Mofussilite, Delhi Gazette, Lahore Chronicle, Bombay Times, 
Madras Atheneum and Ceylon Times. Prospectuses sent to any part of 
India. 







By order, 
P. M. TAIT, 
Secretary. 








Caleutta, 1st June, 1859, 
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MEDICAL, INVALID, 
AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


Capital £500,000, 
FOR GRANTING 
Assurances on Lives, Endowments and Annuities. 


Head Office, 25, Pall Mall, London. 
TRUSTEES : 


C. Hopkinson, Esq., Sir Thomas Phillips, 
Charles Grenville Mansel, Esq., H, E. I. C. S. 


PROGRESS OF INDIAN BRANCH. 


The Indian branch of this Company has in less than seven years, effect- 
ed Assurances for Rs, 2,43,37,187, or nearly Two anp A Har MILLIons 
STERLING, and paid Lapses amounting to 194 Lacs. 

The Annual Income is now upwards of 6$ Lacs, about one-half of the 
Policies in force being for short terms. 

Thé Investments in Company’s Paper and real Securities at this Branch 
amount to about 9 Lacs. 

About 50 Acrents have been appointed at up-country Stations. 

In the year ending 30th June, 1858, 349 New Po.icies were issued 
insuring Rupees 21,15,062, and yielding Annual Premiums Rupees 
1,07,420-11-2. 


Reference is requested to the Directors’ Report for the year ending 30th 
June, 1858, and detailed announcements of the Company. Prospectuses and 
Forms sent free to any part of India. 

3y order, 
P, M. TAIT, 
Secretary. 
Calcutta, lat March, 1859. 
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MEMOTRS 


OF THE 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 





The Reports of the Geological Survey of India are now issued in one 
uniform series, published from time to time, as the examination of succes- 
sive districts shall be completed. Of this series the following Parts have 
already appeared :— 

Vou. I. Parr I. Roy. 8vo. pp. 98, 3 Plates and 9 page Illustrations. Price 
2 Rs. bound in cloth. 
Contents. On the Coal and Iron of Cuttack, by THomas OLDHAM, Superin- 


tendent of Geological Survey. 
On the structure and Relations of the Talcheer Coal Field, by 


Messrs. BLANFORD and THEOBALD. 
On Gold Deposits in UPPER Assam. 
@ ~~ 
On Gold and Gold-dust from SHuzE GwEeEn. 


Vou. [. Part II. pp. 150, 4 Maps and Sections ; 5 Tinted Lithographs and 


28 page Llustrations. Price 4 Rs. 8Ans 
Contents. On the Geology of the Khasi Hills by THomas OLDHAM, Superin- 


tendent of Geological Survey. 
On the Nilghiri Hills, by Henry BLanrorp, Geological Survey. 


(Now ready.) : 


Report on the Vindhyan Rocks, and their Associates in BUNDELCUND, by 
Henry B. Mepuicort, Professor of Geology in Roorki College. 
pp. 96, with large Map and Sections. 


(In the Press.) 
On the Geology of the Central Portion of the Nersuppa District, with 


Maps and Illustrations. 
On the Structure of BancoorAaH, MIDNAPORE and Orissa, &c. &c. 


Sold by Messrs. Thacker, Spink and Co., Messrs. R. C. Lepage and Co., and 
Messrs. Hay and Co., at the Geological Museum, 1, Hastings’ Street, Calcutta, 
and by Messrs. William and Norgate, London. 
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DEDICATED BY PERMISSION 


TO THE RIGHT HON’BLE THE VISCOUNTESS 
CANNING 








Lady Patroness of the Bengal Photographic Society. 
































one 
ces- ohana 
wai PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION : 
rice ORISSA, 
ITS TEMPLES AND ROCK-CUT CAVES. 
‘in- 
Illustrated in a Series of 23 Photographs, 
by BY CAPTAIN HENRY DIXON, 22xp REGIMENT M. N. 1. 

THE above Pictures will be printed on albumenized paper, and toned with 
gold, and every precaution taken to ensure permanency. 15 of the Views are 
nearly 12 by 10 inches, and the rest 8 by 6, and 6 by 5, and they will be 
mounted on Cartoon drawing-paper, size 16 inches by 14, and accompanied 

nd ; we 
with a descriptive pamphlet. 

= The price of each set as above to Subscribers will be 50 Rs. ; to Non-Sub- 
scribers 65 ; mounted on Bristol board, the prices will be 10 Rs. extra. 

Extract of the proceedings of the Meeting of the Bengal Photographic 
Society of the 24th March last :— 

“The following Photographs were exhibited by Captain H. Dixon of Cut- 
tack : a remarkably fine series of views, size 12 by 10, of Temples and Caves 

by in Orissa. This interesting and valuable collection was much admired.” 

Applications for Copies, or Prospectus, to be made to Captain Drxon, 
Cuttack, or to R. C. Lepacs & Co. 

HOME. 
th 

A Clergyman of the Free Church of Scotland will be happy to receive in- 
to his Family one or two Girls or Boys as Boarders, to be trained with his 
own children. His Manse is delightfully situated in a healthy locality in 

id the South of Scotland, close to a large Public School. Reference may be 
a 


made to the Rev. Dr. Duff, and the Rev. John Pourie, Calcutta ; and to 






George Smith, Esq., Serampore. 
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SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. 


Nearly Ready. 
ESSAYS ON THE INDIAN ARMY AND OUDE, 


BY THE LATE 
SIR HENRY LAWRENCE, K. C.B., 


Chief Commissioner of Oude. 


Military Defence of our Empire in the East. 


Lord Hardinge’s Administration. 
The Indian Army. 

Indian Army Reform. 

The Kingdom of Oude. 


Price Six Rupees. 


Sent free of Postage on receipt of Payment in Advance, to any part of India. 


Address “ Editor of the Calcutta Review.” 


SERAMPORE. 
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The Punjab Code of Civil Justice. Lahore. 1855. ... 





RLENY 





. IL—CHRISTIAN OR ‘ALISM. 


1. Corres sccaiilin relating to the Establishment of an Ori- 






with Notes. London: Williams and Norgate. 1858. 
2. Statement on the formation of a Christian Vernacular 
education Society for India. 1858. ... peg 














Art. HIk—THE OWNER OF THE SOIL. 
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2. The Revenue Hand Book, by J. 1. Young, Esq. os 
Official Papers, Manuscript. 
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1, Sabda Kalpadrum. By Rajah Radhakant Bahadur. Vol. 
VY. Article, Caste. Calcutta. 1766 ‘ 












ART. 


Standing Orders of the Department of Public Works ; 
compiled under the authority of the Most t Noble the 
Marquis of Dalhousie, Governor General of India, 
in concert with the Military Board, by Lieutenant 
Colonel J. T. Boileau, Superintending Engineer, 
North Western Provinces. Roorkee. 1852. ine 

2. Code of Regulations for the Public Works Department 

under the Local Governments of Bengal, the North 

West Provinces, and the Punjaub, and for the Mi- 

nor Administrations under the direct control of the 

Government of India. Published by authority. Cal- 
cutta. 1858. ... sia one 
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CONTENTS. 


Art. VL—THE EXAMINATION SYSTEM. 


Report of Her ea jesty ’s Civil Service Commissioners. 380 
General Orders of H. R. H. the Commander-in-Chief 
of the British "A; a F vee . ww. 
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Art L—The Punjab Code of Civil Justice. Lahore. 1855. 


PropLe at home are becoming wonderfully intelligent with 
regard to India, but they are still apt to treat this vast conglo- 
merate of nations, languages, religions and systems, as a unit, ‘and 
to deduce conclusions with regard to one part of the country 
from facts ascertained of another. Some degree of inaccuracy 
may be excused, when we find the Secretary to the Supreme 
Government of India, during this last year, giving orders with re- 
gard to the disposal of certain Mahomedan Sikhs imprisoned in 
the Fort of Allahabad: he should have been called upon to 
point them out, and he would probably excuse himself on the 
plea, that he had never left Calcutta, and was unaware that a 
Sikh was necessarily as much a Hindoo, as a Baptist is a Chris- 
tian. 

It might be supposed at any rate, that the laws Civil and Cri- 
minal, being imposed by the Conqueror, would at least be in 
some deoree the same; but such is not the case, as may be illus- 
trated by the following anecdote. Two College friends entered 
the Civil Service at the same time, and had sat at the feet of the 
same Gamaliel, but chance separated them, and one drifted off 
to the Northern Provinces of India, and the Punjab, while the 
other settled down on a judgment seat within a hundred miles 
of Calcutta, and the following correspondence passed between 
them during this very year. The Bengal Judge reports, that 
he had been two weeks trying one Civil case, with the assistance 
of Barristers from Calcutta pleading on either side: each lawyer 
had ten pleas, each plea ten sub-divisions, each sub-division tea 
points, and each point ten headings. All current work was sus- 
pended, the lawyers dined alternately with the Judge and the 
Magishtade, ¢ talked against each other all day, j joked with each 
other all the evening, and returned together to Calcutta, after 
pocketing thousands “of Rupees of the unhappy litigants, per- 
haps to ‘play over the same game in the Court of appeal. The 
Punjab Commissioner reports, that in that same interval he 


had decided fifty cases, Civil or Criminal, in appeal, had held 
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his Court of Assizes, had in his capacity of special Commis- 
sioner hung, or transported to the Andamans, ten mutineers, 
corresponded on every possible sort of subject with every 
possible sort of person from the Chief Commissioner down 
to a poor fellow, whose house had been plundered during the 
troubles: he had traversed in circuit some two hundred miles, 
disposed of endless revenue cases, and visited many spots requir- 
ing his personal inspection : he had allowed no lawyer, English 
or Native, to cross the threshold of his Court, and yet the cases 
which were thus disposed of, involved large sums, the Courts 
were popular, the people not ill-governed or complaining, and 
the Code of law was in small compass, and accessible to all. Stidd, 
with such striking differences as savour more of different races 
and kingdoms than of two ee, = the same Presidency, 
should. this Punjabee Commissioner in his furlough venture to 
the India House, he would be hailed as yer’ from the date sroves 
of Bengal : he , the rash, daring Judge, who decided cases by the 
score, svould, from the stain of the original sin of his nomination, 
or from the mark of the beast that stuck to him on the Register 
of public servants, be mournfully expostulated with on the le- 
thargy, and unpopularity, of your Sudder Court at Calcutta. 
You might as well consult him as to the average out-turn of milk 
in the Bengal Cocoanut, or the monthly earnings of a Bengal 
Chumar. 

What has caused this difference? People at home have 
never realized the vast expansion of the empire: the same 
sword conquered, and it was imagined that the same laws 
might control, the whole country ; ‘and so in Lord Welles- 
ley’s time, when we conquered the Northern Doab from the 
Mahrattas, and appropriated half of the Oudh apple, the Re- 
gulations, cast in an antique mould for Bengal, were re- 
enacted for Hindustan as far as the Jumna. Now the mea- 
sure of esteem in which anything from the swamps and jungles 
of Bengal, is held by the residents of the imperial cities of Del- 
hie, Agra, and Lahore, was never very high, and it was very 
much as if the laws of the Scotch settlers of the new plantations in 
Ulster had been re-enacted for the sovereign people of Surrey and 
Middlesex, and in the twenty-five years following their introduc- 
tion the burden of these alien codes became ‘intolerable, and all 
idea of extending them to newly conquered Provinces was aban- 
doned. They had been formed on the worst type of English 
law, as it existed in the Courts of Westminster before the days 
of Romilly and Brougham : in practice their object was to keep 
the Plaintiff from meeting the Defendant, to involve the issues, 
and to decide, if possible, on irrelevant and technical grounds ; to 
spin out the case tediously, expensively, perversely, and fraudu- 
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lently, and to make the Courts of Justice a curse and a lottery. 
Nor were the Judges unworthy of the machine over which they 
were called to preside: the rejected Collector of Revenue, the 
dangerous Magistrate, the sickly man with a few years more to 
serve, the hard bargains of the Company, were avowedly the 
staple of the occupiers of the Judicial bench, and it cannot be 
wondered at, that the Courts stunk considerably in the nostrils 
of Britons and. Indians. From time to time the Legislative 
tinkers in Calcutta produced some delightful new measure, some 
new variety of technical manipulation, and thus when the science 
was daily becoming more involved, and the results more uncertain, 
the want of something in the way of a Code was universally 
felt. Thus it happened, that in all the Provinces not under 
the yoke of circumcision, there were little flirtings with codifi- 
cation; gallant Captains, or intelligent Commissioners, produced 
little bantlings, which were allowed to exist because they were 
so little, but their objects were laudable, being the confronting 
of the parties, the precise definition of issues, and decision on 
the merits) The Regulation Authorities looked on pityingly 
and sarcastically, until the great blow was struck in the Punjab, 
and a Code of Law produced, which we now been adopted 
in Oudh. The tables have been turned, and the system of the 
Agra Government will soon be ground to powder between 
the two millstones set in motion by the most illustrious of its 
own sons, unless a material alteration be introduced. 

The little Codular flirtations above alluded to never got 
much beyond rules of Procedure. The massive legacy of Marsh- 
man is but an arrangement of Rules of Procedure, Macpher- 
son’s valuable work treats on Procedure only. The Punjab Au- 
thorities thought that they were bound to feel their way to a 
codification of law, positive law: they did not resuscitate whole- 
sale defunct codes of the Hindus and Mahomedans, which had 
no more living influence than the Laws of Justinian ; these laws 
were allowed just weight, when local custom had not abrogated 
them, or when they w ere not themselves opposed to the princi- 
ples of an enlightened Government. They consulted the wants 
of the people and their feelings, collated their customs, and on 
open subjects adopted the approved principles of Englis sh Juris- 
prudence. 

All laws are modified by an equity,* which is another word 
for “ the common sense of the majority.” Custom is the soul 
of all Law in India, as it is of agricultural Law in England. 
It had long been felt, that unless our Regulation Courts were 
reformed, we must have equity Courts, and this gave birth to our 
Special Commissions, and settlement Courts, to do the pressing 


* Jus tacito ct illiterato hominum consensu et moribus expressum. 
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work of which the unwieldy Civil Courts were incapable, for 
we had chosen to go back to the letter of the old Hindu and 
Mahomedan law, which had long been practically modified by 
the consent of the people. It is more than probable that these 
Codes were never in their most palmy days so rigorously carried 
out, as they have been in the frame-work of the Regulations: thus 
harsh law had in the new Code to be tempered by the Equity of 
custom, not in different Courts, indulging in different proce- 
dures, and surrounded by fresh shoals of sharks, but by the same 
Judge, whe, after informing himself fully, could decide on rea- 
son and equity. As our English Common Law is formed of the 
debris of Civil Law, so the Common Law of the Punjaub is form- 
ed of the debris of the Hindu and Mahomedan Codes. 

The Legislative Council of India have set up giants of 
their own construction merely for the sake of knocking them 
down. What nonsense has been written on the subject of the 
re-marriage of Hindoo widows! In practice it has always been the 
case among the ruling tribes in the Punjaub, and the new law 
now quietly sanctions it. Then again as regards the disinheri- 
tance on account of change of religion, and all the wild assertions 
about property in land being dependent on the fulfilment of 
funeral rites, we know, that in a country like Asia, land is 
the only real and tangible property, and owing to the weight of 
the land tax, and the interference of the ruler, that property is 
but a limited one; and yet we choose to suppose, that these 
primitive conditions were ever practically in force as regards 
land as a matter of law, and not of force. ‘The fact is, that “they 
have not, since the invasion of the Mahomedans, been in force any 
more than the laws of Leviticus among the Jews, or the Canons 
of the Church or the Anglican Rubric among the Protestants of 
England. The Legislative Council prided themselves on the bold 
forw ard mov ement of the “ Lex loci,” and the Bengalee Baboo 
frothed, and the Heathen furiously raged together within the 
cities of Madras and Calcutta, the creations of our own nation, 
but visit Upper India, and look around the thousands of Mahome- 
dans, Rajpoots, Jats, and other tribes, enjoying their shares of 
their ancestral villages in undisturbed har mony with their Hindu 
brethren, with no ‘remnant of any feeling of rancour, no re- 
proach, and no debasement: on the contrary they rejoice with 
each other on the occasion of their weddings, and mourn toge- 
ther at their funerals. A Hindoo father would regret were his 
son to abandon the tenets of his ancestors, as an English father 
would to see his heir became a Plymouth Brother or a Mormo- 
= but the voice of the neighbourhood, and now the written 
law of the Code, would not tolerate his disinheritance. 

If any traveller were to visit the Punjaub, and to ask on what 
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basis the civil rights of all inhabitants, of whatever lineage or per- 
suasion, were grounded, a small volume, which he might peruse in 
one day, would be placed in his hands, and he would be informed, 
that this volume, in English or the Vernacular, was accessible 
at every Station from the Khyber pass to the Jumna, where the 
servants of the Queen of England represented English power 
and English justice to the people of the country. 

We have, during our wanderings, stood in many Courts of 
Justice in many and far different countries and cities, from 
the venerable halls of Westminster to the Athenian Areopagus, 
from the practical Courts of France to the disreputable and dis- 
orderly justice shops of Turkey, and we state without fear of 
challenge, that in no Courts in the world have the poorer classes 
such ready access to their Rulers, such a certainty of being 
heard, and of something being done to right them, as in the 
rude, and sternly rapid, Courts of the Punjaub. Much of this 
is owing to the unbroken chain of responsibility, which con- 
nects the head of the Government with the smallest official of 
the lowest grade, but much more to the existence of the Code. 
What a picture of native life does the perusal of such a Code 
afford, for it must be remembered that it deals with realities, not 
with fictions. We imagine first the Court, crowded with the par- 
ties themselves, into which no lawyer nor Vakeel dare enter; the 
strangecontrastof physiognomies, the endless variety of demeanours 
according to the age, the sex, or the religion and residence of 
the litigants. Mark the traits of individual character which come 
out. Some weak old woman takes up a cause, not her own, and 
with undying energies carries it day by day through every Court 
in the Provinces, and has exhausted the bounds of justice, be- 
fore her fancied injury has been atoned. Some haunt the Courts, 
and take a melancholy delight in processes. Some sue, as pau- 
pers, for fabulous sums, to which they have no manner of right, 
but to which their ancestors once laid an unfounded claim. 
In comes the agriculturist, the sturdy yeoman, fresh from his re- 
tired village, trom his oxen and his jungles, and so oblique is 
his vision, so entirely convinced is he of his own right, that he 
denies everything which seems to tell against it, and proves a 
great deal too much; in come the witty town people, the disre- 
putable fellow with curls down his back, the red-turbaned banker, 
with books kept in a dishonest ambiguity, and trimmed this 
morning for a purpose, the rascally notary reminding us of his 
type and representative in England by the cringe of his gait, 
and the speciousness of his delivery ; there sits a young wife, 
with her boy, who has wheedled a dying old man to disinherit 
his children by the elder wife, and as a fair pendant, there is « 
trio of grey-bearded shopkeepers, who have a scheme to defraud 
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a baby brother, the offspring of their father’s old age, of his 
share of the inheritance. Over the hubbub of voices is heard from 
time to time the form of solemn asseveration, which passes the 
comprehension of the rustic witness, for he will not repeat after 
the Court officer, and interrupts the form of oath by blurting out 
the facts of the case, with which he is full charged; some, reminded 
that they are to speak the truth, repudiate as an insult the no- 
tion that they could do otherwise ; sometimes by a mistake a 
Hindoo is sworn as a Mahomedan, or a heavy Sikh, who has 
been stolidly repeating, suddenly brightens up, when the form 
ends with the words of his own national salutation—* Health to 
the Guru,” which he shouts out, as if he now thoroughly un- 
derstood what he was after. Hundreds leave the Court with a 
curse on their lips, at not obtaining what they sought, but worse 
than the curse, which falls lightly like a spent shot to the ground, 

is the fawning blessing of the party who wins, but who fails to 
recognize the stern justice of the decision, and only fancies that 
he detects the good will or the partiality of the Judge. Alas! 
alas! weary days, and sometimes weary nights, for the mind has 
to take in the all the details of each complication in an intellec- 
tual grasp, and often in dreams will the odious skein of thought 
untwine itself again, and the night’s rest be lost in trying to solve 

hopelessly inv olved intricacies, and to arrive at a decision which 
conscience can call just. 

But the scenes, suggested by these pages of the Code, are not 
confined to the narrow walls of the Court. Busy Fancy carries 
the reader into boundless space, and, as each class of cases or 
rule of law developes itself, the whole is enacted in the retina of 
the eye, for the actors and the local features are well known. 
We see the crowded Bazaar, the very store where the cloth was 
bought, for the price of which the action is now laid; there— 
there is the house, where the foolish old man took home his second 
wife to be a very Helen to his family ; those men, sitting in coun- 
cil on the steps of the temple of Siva, are planning the very 
scheme of fraud which you have spent the morning in travers- 
ing; in that shop the witnesses are affixing their seal to a deed, 
a few steps on, two grey-beards are trying to settle a string of 
disputed items betwixt two partners, who knew each other too 
well; that belted messenger has just served a process, and that 
crowd in the lane yonder i is assembled for a sheriff’s sale of the 
property of a def: wulter; and far away from the busy market 
place, in some distant village, beneath the branches of a wide 
spreading peepul, a contract of marriage between two children 
is being made. Seated on benches, consecrated for that purpose 
by old custom, are the notables of the v illage ; ; there are the dig- 
nified salutation, the conventional phrases, the distribution of 
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sugar, and all the details which custom may have sanctioned. A 
few years, and another scene is being acted: the parents of the 
betrothed refuse to adhere to their pledge, then come the 
wordy war, the appeal to their Gods and the whole village, the 
vain attempt at reconciliation, the old grey-beards trying to 
reason, the loud laugh of impetuous and contemptuous youth, 
the mutual abuse and recrimination, and then the rushing off of 
one or other, to buy a stamped paper, and file a petition in 
Court. 

No wise man despises the customs of a great people, and no 
foreign Government can afford the waste of power in doing so ; 
still the rulers of the Punjaub find themselves compelled to. give 
decisions opposed to public opinion, and in fact try to mould it 
toa more enlightened form. ‘Thus it happens that many a respec- 
table suitor goes home dejected, for we cannot restore wives for- 
cibly to their husbands, or allow them to be sold like cattle, and 
it is a great blow to a man passed fifty years of age to find for 
the first time of his life, that it is of no use being a Brahmin, where 
all are in the eyes of the law equal; often have we heard me- 
lancholy regrets on the part of those, who were a little elevated 
above their fellows, that the new Government had no respect for 
the respectable class, and the respectable customs of the country. 
During the first year of occupation we asked a native friend, of 
what the Punjabees chiefly complained under the new regime : 
the answer was remarkable, “ that we allowed the village’ trees 
‘to be cut by the camp follower, that we did not “compel 
‘every runaway wife to return to her husband, and thirdly that 
‘we did the evil deed,’ by which dark phrase he afterwards explain- 
ed, that we allowed cows to be killed. We on the other hand 
availed ourselves of the assembly of the agricultural classes for 
the purpose of settling their revenue, to impress upon the head- 
men of each village, that, whatever codes might subsequently be 
adopted, they must abandon three objectionable customs, which 
were * the killing of their infant daughters, the burning of their 
widowed mothers, and the burying alive of lepers ;’ the promul- 
gation of these dogmas, which each headman was obliged to 
repeat, as a creed of faith, created a great sensation, and the Ze- 
mindars went home to their villages chuckling at the considerable 
reduction of the Government demand, and chaunting the first 
rudimentals of the sixth Commandment. At a farther illustra- 
tion of the depth of moral degradation to which the people, in 
spite of their valour, wealth, ‘and independent character, had 
sunk, we may mention that the* descendants of the founder 


* It is scarcely necessary to add that this privilege was not conceded to the Bedees, 
the lineal descendants of Gooroo Nanuk : on the contrary they were warned that 
the practice would be continued at the peril of their lives and estates. At the time 
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of the Sikh faith gravely petitioned, that to them might be pre- 
served the time-hallowed privilege of killing their daughters; 
and, as if to shew how ridiculous poor human nature can 
be, while the Hindu petitioned loudly and longly that the 
slaying of cattle by the Mahomedans might be interdicted, 
the Mahomedans, in the flush of their newly acquired liberty, 
requested that the Hindus might be forbidden to cut off the 
heads of goats according to their practice, and be restrained to the 
more orthodox, Levitical, mode of cutting the throat of the poor 
beast accompanied by a prayer. 

A three-fold decision of civil suits has been humorously made 
among the Natives, to which, being very comprehensive, we 
may conveniently : y, Women, Land. We propose 
to notice each class separately. The cases under the first class are 
of endless variety, embracing the petty parole debt or loan, and 
the complicated accounts of Bankers and Merchants, extending 
over a series of years. The great system of credit in India is 
a real wonder, and the most striking proof of the high civiliza- 
tion of the people, and the best reply to those who accuse 
them of barbarism. Civilized they are, but in the oriental type, 
and the extent to which credit is now unduly given, is partly 
owing to the laxness of their habits of business, and partly to 
the restriction of the monetary currency. In India, as in other 
oriental countries, there is no fixed price to anything but grain, 
for everything else a bargain has to be made ; in England the 
wholesale dealers have settled the price, and nothing remains 
to the honest retailer but to sell; in India every settlement 
of account is a complication, and there isa painful feeling in the 
mind of the Judge, that either party is trying to get an undue 
advantage over his adversary. Endless are the varieties of 
trades, the wholesale dealer, the trav elling merchant, the bank- 
er, the broker, the tradesman, the great commercial houses, 
and their agents and correspondents, and step by step we des- 
cend to the miserable retail dealer of convertibles, or costermon- 
ger, but all give credit, all fight to the last farthing. Money is 





of our accession there was not a single female in the Bedee tribe : the relation of 
sister, aunt, and daughter was unknown. Year after year the census is now taken, 
and during the past autumn we had a review of all the little Bedee girls, amounting 
to nearly two hundred, who have been born under our rule at the single town of 
Deruh Baba Nanuk: the children varied from eight years to a few months, and 
should the British power be swept away, these ransomed lives will remain as a 
monument of our humanity : the males of the family are computed at two thousand, 
and the females can scarcely exceed three hundred, and it will take thirty years, or 
more, to bring the two sexes to the proper equilibrium. Some of the little girls had 
been married, but no Bedee has yet attained to the honour of being a maternal 
grandfather. Yet these were the most sacred, the most powerful of the Sikh tribes, 
at whose feet Maharaja Runjeet stood, who were loaded with presents, and had be- 
come the curse of the country. Facts like these indicate the character of the people 
for whom we had to legislate. 
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the one, and only fulcrum, on which Indian Society turns: the 
revolution of the wheel of fortune has raised peasants to thrones, 
and reduced princes to the streets, the line between the un- 
successful felon, who is chained in the gaol, and the successful 
freebooter, who, clothed in silks and shawls, is honoured by the 
British Government, is a dubious one. Rank therefore, or vir- 
tue, without money, just go for nothing : no sooner does a man, 
of whatever degree he may be, get a little money, or em- 
ploy under Government, than he improves his food and cloth- 
ing, buys a horse, and goes about with a train of followers, raises 
his home a storey, shuts up his wife behind brick walls, plants 
a garden, and becomes in common parlance “a great man ;” the 
position of his children is altered, and, when the fortune is ex- 
hausted or the employment ceases, their future is embittered. 
A man of low caste, when he gets rich, tries to improve him- 
self in that respect also. We have known a Chumar, on whom 
fortune smiled, pass up into a Kubail, but with Hindus this is a 
matter of difficulty. Among the Mahomedans it is wonderful 
how the race of the man betters itself with his clothing: the 
poor needy Shaikh, dealer in grain, in which dex nomination most 
converted Hindus merge, becomes a Koreshy or Ansary, and, if 
the market be fav ourable, he expands into a Syud. Of this we 
have a notorious case in the family of Azizooddeen and Noorood- 
deen, who first cloaked their origin as Barbers under the affect- 
ed humility of Fuqueers ; as their descendants became wealthy, 
part have become “ Ansars,” and part “ Syuds.” In the same 
manner Nuwab Imamooddeen, after plundering the fairest pro- 
vinces of the Punjab, has lately discovered that his Hindu an- 
cestors were Rajpoots, and not * dealers in wine.” 

The Civil Court becomes the favourite arena of the whole popu- 
lation: ev ery kind of claim is brought forward, debts that have run 
on for years in books of the rudest kind, are cooked up and enter- 
ed with new dates; the release of mortgages is sued for, which 
have gone for generations, where the home has been rebuilt fre- 
quently i in the interv al; one man sues for money lent by his de- 
ceasegl father to the deceased relation of another ; claims of in- 
heritance, according to law or custom whichever suits the claim- 
ant; claims for jewels deposited, or pawned ; claims for arrears 
of wages, balances of account, injury to caste or honour, are 
all thrust in. The wonder is at first, how these matters were un- 
der the former rule disposed of, but a little reflection will 
show, that they were not disposed of ai all. The Courts are at once 
a novelty and a curse; the period of limitation of suits is being 
gradually reduced from twelve to six years, and now, except for 
bonds, to three years, and eventually it may. be still further re- 

duced to twelve, or six months in some cases. As liberty ma 
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degenerate into license, so too great facility for litigation rouses 
the worst passions; like strong drink it overpowers weak heads, 
and demoralizes the whole population, by the rancour and per- 
jury which it produces. 

The second great class of civil actions relate to women: it 
has been broadly asserted, that there is no case brought forward 
in the Criminal Courts, which cannot be traced directly or in- 
directly to that after-thought of the Creative Power, whose spe- 
cial vocation it has been to bring woe to man. There is no 
doubt also that a very large proportion of civil actions arises in 
every country from this cause, simply because there has been 
from the beginning of human affairs an attempt to keep them 
down, and debar them from the equality to which they are enti- 
tled. It is self-evident that the Old Testament was written by a 
man: the tenth Commandment was clearly reduced to that vehicle 
for ideas, which we call “ words,” by one of the male sex; had 
Miriam been commissioned to legislate to the Israelites, she 
would probably have expressed herself otherwise. However 
unjustly trodden down, nature will raise its head, and is general- 
ly triumphant ; any unjust law of restoration against the equity of 
things is sure to strike in the rebound. Thus it has happened 
as regards the law of women both in England and India. The 
wife has often been the ruin of the house in both countries: in 
England, though denied a legal existence while under coverture, 
though her property has been at the mercy of her tyrant, though 
unjust laws have prevented her being heard in the case which 
afiects her honour, her fortune, and her status, she has general- 
ly won in the end, or made her victor rue his success. 

So also in India. From her earliest hour she has been oppress- 
ed: no congratulations mark her birth; her poor mother’s heart 
fails her and her groanings recommence when she hears that a 
female child has been born; no care watches over her childhood 
to mark the budding beauty, and to develope the dawning intel- 
lect; if by the mercy of the British Government, or the humble- 
ness of her caste, she escape the opium pill, or the sly pinch of 
the jugular vein ‘designed for her to preserve the honour of the 

family, she grows up untended, unwashed, uneducated, and very 
often unclothed. In infancy she is disposed of by betrothal, 
and so much cash, so much grain, so many trays of sweetmeats 
find their way to the family-dwelling, as the price of her charms, 
and the barter of her affections: in her non-age she is married, 
but no honour awaits her even on this occasion, the bridegroom 
is the great object of the ceremony, but where is the bride ? 
Hired courtezans are dancing for the gratification of the sy 
while the women of the family are huddled away in closets, 
allowed to peep through sereens. Poor hapless daughter of Eve! [ 
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Eros has no existence for her; she never listened to honeyed 
words; she knows nothing of the honour of being wooed, or of 
the glory of being won ; not for her the indistinguishable throng of 
hopes, and fears, and gentle wishes, till the hour arrived, when in 
granting favours she was herself thrice blessed ; she knows not the 
blushing honours of the bridal bed; her father arranged the 
transaction with the boy’s father ; her family barber looked at 
him, his family barber examined her, noting her defects and 
her merits ; the male relations ate, and the Brahmins prayed, mut- 
tered, and ate also, and she had a ring thrust through her nostril, 
and was a bride. A few years afterwards when she had arrived at 
a nubile age, amidst the conventional howling of all the females of 
the house, she is deported with a proportion, fixed by custom, of 
cooking pots, clothes, and jewels to the house of the bridegroom 
—a beardless lad, whom then for the first time she sees, and she 
is thrust into another labyrinth of dark passages, murky yards, 
and musty closets, resembling so far the paternal mansion, amidst 
a crowd of mothers-in-law, stern aunts, child-mothers, and widow- 
ed girls, who represent, and make up, the hidden treasures 
of an Indian home. 

Nor in married life is her situation much improved. Owing to 
the universal habit of whole families herding together, and the 
comfortless arrangement of dwelling houses, for years she never 
sees her husband except by the light of the chaste moon on the 
flat roof of the mansion, or by an oil lamp in a closet; he is often 
absent for months and years; to the end of her days she never 
appears unveiled in his presence before a third person, not even 
her children; she is never addressed by her proper name ; if she 
prove a mother, she has at least the blessing of her children and 
teaches them to fear their father, but if her husband’s lust of the 
eye fall elsewhere, she has a hateful colleague thrust in, with 
whom life becomes one continued jostle of persons, choking of 
choler, and conflict of children, and, if she be childless, she mourns 
her hard fate, and submits. Her sin has not been forgiven in child- 
bearing, and she even cherishes the child of her rival, for the 
want of something to love. We pass over in silence the angry 
words, the neglect, the cuffs and even blows, that must be the 
case in some households in a country where no shame attends 
the act of striking a woman; we pass over such outrages in si- 
lence, for in England not many years ago, a mother, in bringing 
a charge against her son, stated in evidence, that he beat her as 
much as if she had been his wife: in England there are savages 
still. 

But the Indian wife has her revenge—the time comes, and 
the woman. In the declining and obese period of life, when pas- 
sion is lulled, and the only object of the male animal, who has 
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become seedy and weedy, is to be respectable, when the wife has 
become haggard, wrinkled, toothless, and hideous, she can wring 
his heartstrings, she can expose him to the gossip of his neigh- 
bours and to the tittle of the Court She sues him for alimony . 
or maintenance, or—that fertile source of vexation—dower, or for 
jewels, which she declares to be her separate property, she 
carries her wrinkled face into Court, and even lays bare her 
chaste bosom, rivalling a sun-dried mud bank more than the 
- conventional snow drift, denounces her husband, discloses his 
weaknesses, and derides his defects. She thus revenges herself 
and her sex of many a slight, many a cuff, and this must go on, 
and he must bear it, much as he looks forward to the day when 
it will be his special privilege to expend a few copper coins in 
faggots to consume the carcase of the woman who had been his 
torment, unless she outlive him, when she will not be behind 
hand in each detail of conventional woe. Still, in spite of all 
these disagreeable circumstances, the Courts are pestered with ri- 
diculous claims of brothers-in-law, or cousins, to possess them- 
selves of the persons of widows, in whom they imagine that 
their family have invested capital, of which they wish to enjoy 
the interest: we have known many long fights with regard to 
the hand of very undesirable-ladies betwixt the party who con- 
siders that he has a legal remainder, and the party who is in 
actual possession, the one pleading a species of tenure of tail 
female, and the other a tenure “‘ in corde.” 

The wicked Novelist, Balzac, has somewhere written, that a 
man should not venture to marry, until he had at least dissected 
ene woman: we would warn the Hindoo to witness one such 
civil action, ere he add to his family. As far as we personally 
know such ladies, (and our acquaintance is confined to the arena 
of the Cutcherry) they are apt to be unamiable, unguarded of 
speech, rather spiteful, and very unreasonable, certainly not the 
ministering Angel with whom you would wish to share the 
Arab tent; ; none so earnest in appeal, none so unruly and 
obstreperous, and the Judge is fortunate to have a table and 
rail between himself and the litigants, and not to have a long 
beard to tempt insult, for the Sikh lady is apt to run to bone in 
formation, and would be a powerful enemy in conflict. Nor do 
they persecute their husbands or their male relations only ; none 
so pertinacious against the world and its institutions at large, as 
that wretched w idow, who has been tempted by some devil 
to waste so many weary days and weary nights, for the pos- 
session of some miserable hovel, the value ‘of which would 
never equal such an expenditure of temper, credit, words, or hard 

cash, A personal experience of some terrible widows, clasping 
your knees at every unguarded opportunity, shrieking at every 
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corner, vexing the spirit at uncertain hours, has often tempted 
us to sympathise somewhat more with the unjust Judge, who 
has been held up as an example for as to avoid. 

And all this has arisen under our rule, all this trouble is 
authorized in the Code, and it exists in the necessity of things. 
It is dangerous to insult the feelings of a people, yet here we 
must run athwart their most deep-rooted prejudices, and the 
Judge, though satisfied that with a conscience and principle of 
rectitude he could not decide otherwise, returns daily to his 
home, deeply conscious that he has wounded their feelings on the 
tenderest point. ‘Their whole practice with regard to betrothals 
is iniquitous. Women are transferred like cattle ; circular con- 
tracts are made, by which a whole series of marriages is ar- 
ranged, grown, up women tied to boys of tender years, little girls 
made over to old men ; brothers sue for forcible possession of the 
widow of their deceased brother ; the woman is treated as a chat- 
tel or a domestic animal, of which the joint property is vested 
in the whole family. The conscience of our jurisprudence is 
opposed to all such transactions, and they cannot be upheld: great 
is the wrath and loudly muttered the dissatisfaction of many a mid- 
dle aged country gentleman, who, from his age and time of mind, 
cannot see the drift of the policy. Moreover the evil has been ag- 
gravated by the novelty of our rule, for no sooner had the Bri- 
tish Army crossed the Sutlej, than it got about that we were 
governed by a Queen, and the Company was belicved to be a 
female of some denomination. This gave birth to a feeling of in- 
dependence among the womankind of the country; hence a 
quarrel and a minature rebellion in every house :—the astonish- 
ed Sikh worsted at Sobraon at least honourably, had in his own 
home to carry on a disgraceful contest with a loud tongue, cased 
in a body which he no longer dared to chastise, craving for more 
jewels, more ciothes, and threatening to avail itself of its new- 
ly acquired liberty. 

This dislocation of domestic relations is brought about by 
polygamy, and child murder, which by destroying the numeri- 
cal equality of the sexes, has given women a money value in the 
market, as a thing to be sold, and, when bought, to be kept 
possession of. Polygamy may be dismissed in a few words. 
None of the respectable middle classes tolerate it: in extreme 
cases of childless husbands the privilege may be under a protest 
made use of, for to a Hindu it is a dishonour and sorrow to be 
childless: the poor cannot afford it: it is only among the wild 
beasts of the pseudo-aristocracy, that the custom prevails 
to any extent, and they, as a class, are being extinguished. A 
law to place polygamy under civil disabilities might be passed 
without exciting a remark, for it is as unsanctioned by the feel- 
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ing of the people, as excesses of the same character, though 
dev eloping themselves in the Luropean form of profligacy 
and adultery, are against the feelings of the people of Eng- 
land: indeed now that the power of the whip and the fetter 
has been removed, the custom is not likely to be much practis- 
ed. It was all very well for a Chieftain residing in a fort 
with four bastions to indulge in the luxury of a separate wife in 

each tower, or a banker with two or three dwelling-houses might 
find it feasible, but for a man with limited means the experiment 
would be dangerous, and even in ordinary single-handed con- 
tracts, tricks are often played; the barber of the bridegroom is 
bribed, and at a time when it is too late to recede, the bride is 
found to be one eyed, marked hideously with the small pox, or 
imperfectly developed in mind or body. A contract, based on 
misrepresentation and fraud, is but a sorry start in life for the 
young couple. 

Female infanticide lies deeper, as it is based not on individual 
passion but family pride: it must have taken some years, or per- 
haps generations, to stamp the iniquity in its present complete 
form, to drown all feeling of humanity, shame, and manliness, and 
it will take some time to destroy that feeling. The subject has 
been misunderstood: it is not only the undue expenditure at 
weddings that led to the crime, as this would not have induced 
the wealthy in some particular tribes to adopt a practice which 
their neighbours equally wealthy revoltedat. The facts are these. 
Indian Society is divided into castes, and each caste into tribes 
infinite ; a man must marry one of his own caste, but never one 
of his own tribe ; as long as these tribes are relatively equal, no 
trouble would arise, but as in process of time one tribe became 
conventionally more honourable than the other, and as it is a 
point of honour never to give a daughter to one of a lower tribe, 
there must be certain tribes, who may have equals, but can have 
no superior, and, if there should be no equal, as in the case of 
the Bedee tribe of the Khutree caste, there is no alternative but 
dishonour or female infanticide, and of course they chose the 
latter. Let us illustrate this position further. Suppose that the 
great caste of Smiths had from times beyond the memory of man 
being divided into tribes, the William Smiths, the John Smiths, 
and Andrew Smiths, and so on. Now by the necessity of the 
case a Smith must marry a Smith, but not one of his own cog- 
nates; and all would go well, until the disturbing cause of re- 
lative rank happened to interfere. U nluckily one of the ances- 
tors of the Andrew Smiths was said to have been an East In- 
dia Director, Lord Mayor of London, or a popular low church 
preacher, or a personage of some such distinction as would lead 
his descendants, who were apparently equal, to consider them- 
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selves relatively better than the William Smiths: the sad conse- 
quences of this absurd distinction would be that the Andrew 
Smiths as a tribe, sooner than give their daughters to the William 
Smiths or the other inferior tribes, habitually practice female 
infanticide. ‘ Hine illew lacryme.’ 

But ever and anon, amidst this wilderness of the affections 
flashes out on the part of that sex who can forgive their tyrants 
every fault, even infidelity, with a bright light some instance 
of the tenderest, because unrequited love. ‘The voice of the 
country, and tradition of the Golden Age, are against such treat- 
ment of the weaker vessel, and generation after generation have 
sympathised with the pictures of truth and fidelity, which have 
been pourtrayed so vividly and with such sweetness by Valmiki 
and Vyasa, the great heroes of epic poetry, and gathered 
round many a fireside have young and old alternately wept and 
smiled at the tale of the sorrows and triumphs of Sita and Da- 
mayanti. Still in spite of their social degradation, lives the pro- 
verb, that though a hundred men form only an encampment, 
one woman constitutes a home: still inconsistently the dearest 
affections and nicest honour of the great people of India are inter- 
woven in the veil which shrouds their females. They plunder 
provinces to load them with jewels, and then complain when 
restitution is demanded: they worship their mothers and elder 
relations, treat their wives as so much dirt, and ignore their 
daughters, yet will those wives travel long distances to visit them 
in prison, and sacrifice all to get them released, and scenes of- 
ten occur which reconcile us to the oriental development of 
humanity. The neglect on the part of the selfish Lord, often 
displays itself in as ludicrous a manner as the devotion of the 
wife. It is the custom for Hindus on the loss of a relation to 
shave their beards by way of mourning, and we once asked a Raj- 
poot, who had lately lost his better half, why he had neglected 
this attention. The reply was, that he would as soon think of 
shaving his beard for the loss of a pair of old shoes. On the other 
hand we once overtook a lone female on our road towards the 
Ganges, and she informed us that she was journeying many a 
league to commit the remains of her Lord to the sacred stream. We 
looked back expecting to see some modest conveyance, on which 
these melancholy reliques were deposited, but there was nothing : 
on inquiry she undid a knot in the corner of the sheet in which 
she was clothed, and showed us a tooth and a bit of calcined 
bone, which she had picked up from the cinders of the funeral 
pile, and which she considered to be a sufficient representative of 
her husband. 

The third great class 0° cases relates to land. Ordinarily such 
cases are much inyolvyed, and in Lower Bengal their decision is 
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surrounded with almost insurmountable difficulties. But a wise 
policy has in the Punjaub set all these matters at rest, and from 
the confusion which prevailed, order and certainty have been 
extracted. Many and conflicting were the rights to the posses- 
sion of the fruits of the soil, and to the soil itself: all have now 
been reduced to three great heads, the rights of the cultivator, 
the rights of the owner in fee simple, and the rights of the 
assignee of the Government share of the produce. The amount 
of the share demanded by Government having been limited, pro- 
perty at once acquired a new value, and ‘special officers have 
been deputed during the last nine years to carry out the details 
of this great work, ~ but, though the mac hinery i is different, the 
code of law is the same, and the 1 ‘ight to enjoy, and the power 
to alienate, are guaranteed and defined. 

The leading features of the Code are liberal and practical, 
opposed to useless form, and trusting rather to a strong and 
honest executive, than to judicial check. The fiscal and executive 
officers of the Government are free from the molestation of civil 
actions, but let them abuse the power confided to them, and the 
strong hand, which set them on the curule chair, will be raised 
against them and destroy them. It is an absurdity that the 
business, which is done by one department, should be reviewed 
and reconsidered by another; it sounds constitutional, but it is 
merely vexation of spirit: a sharp, and strict, appellate Court 
prevents all abuse; a simple peo »ple are mystified by the conflict 
of departments, and wisely therefore in the Punjaub all fune- 
tions are united. India has not yet got beyond the patriarchal 
period. We are of opinion, that even the older provinces would 
gain by a return to the simpler types of Asiatic rule. 

Every kind of evidence is received “ quantum valeat,” and 
the Court judges of the value ; parties may be witnesses in their 
own cases, and the Court may itself seek for evidence from 
whatever source it like; it will not ac cept at second-hand, 
what can be obtained more directly. The rigour of the old 
written law is tempered by the equity of the “ lex loci” and 
“ lex persone,” the interpretation of which is now neither left to 
venal Arbitrators, to Pundits, or to ill-instructed Judges, but is 
embodied in leading principles, which are open to revision from 
time to time ; and by degrees it is hoped, that this unwritten law 
may be codified, and a more precise line drawn betwixt the mutu- 
al confines of conflicting customs. 

It would be rash in a word to condemr the ancient Civil Code 
of the Hindoos, and the more modern and wider spread Code 
of the Mahomedans. They represent the wisdom and experience 
of many generations, and were drawn from the same fount as 
the Levitical Code and the Roman civil law, but are tinctured by 
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the age, and the clime, in which they were committed to writing: 
in some things they are in advance of even English legislation. 
We are but ady ancing by slow steps to the promulgation of the 
doctrine, admitted hundreds of yearsago by the Hindus, that the 
wife’s savings are her own: a natural settlement protects every 
woman. Weare the savages and barbarians in this matter, on the 
ether hand the Hindoo law is loaded with an intolerable weight 
of disqualifications, of which we have now purged it, and the 
Courts are freed from the absurdity of making a man take an 
oath which is not binding on his conscience, and the iniquity of 
depriving a man of privileges s, because he happens not to be of 
the dominant persuasion. 

Under the Punjaub Government exist the time-honoured 
domestic institutions of polygamy and polyandry, though on 
the latter the Code is silent. Hach is based on a similar iniquity, 
and is derived from the old patriarchal habits of licensed 
concubinage. ‘There’ exists also that right of Divine, which the 
opponents “of this measure dignify with the name of Successive, 
as opposed to Contemporary, poly gamy. Of the laws of 
inheritance there exists every variety—every vagary of poor 
human Nature, except the unnatural preference of one child 
among many, which European Nations call “ Primogeniture ;” 
that law, denounced by English jurists as the most unnatural 
that Legislation ever saw, but to which custom has hardened 
us, is in India confined to the succession to thrones, and as such 
unknown to this Code. But here we find legalized the Mosaic 
law by which a man may marry the widow of his brother, and 
this liberty is outwardly symbolised by the casting of a sheet, as 
Boaz did’ three thousand years ago over Ruth. “Obedience to 
parents is inculeated, but as a moral obligation only, and though 
a child of tender years will be restored to the possession of 
the parent, at the age of eighteen entire liberty is conceded, 
and if the child, although a legal minor, be of a mature and com- 
petent understanding, and a free moral agent, with the single 
exception of married girls, the power is conceded of making an 
election with regard to place of abode, mode of life, or religio US 
persuasion. Such is the law, and, though no case has as yet oc- 
curred, such would be the practic e. Liberty of conscience can 
go no further. On the other hand the duty of mutual support 
between parents and children, and elder and younger relatives, is 
absolute. 

The right, which orientals claim of killing their infant chil- 
dren, deserting them, selling them, and all the harsh features of 
the “ jus paternum,” is distinctly negatived. Where the code is 
weak, is in the matter of marriage: the religious sanction has 


been rudely torn away from the tie, and it is in effect reduc sed to 
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the status of an ordinary contract, without the formality of re- 
gistration, which in civilized countries has been always intro- 
duced at this stage: this, coupled with the unlimited power of 
divorce, the admitted license of concubinage, and the absence 
of any reproach attached to general profligacy , has led to a great 
increase of immorality. Marriage in the eye of the law has thus 
sunk down to a voluntary and temporary cohabitation, and the ad- 
vantages of legitimacy over illegitimacy are scarcely appreciable, 
One of the greatest nobles of the Punjab, and a member of the late 
Regency, is the issue of a Jat-father by a cast-off Rajpoot wife of 
Muharaja Runjeet Singh, and yet he succeeded to his inheritance 
adultery is indeed punished criminally, not from any abhorrence 

of the crime, but to anticipate the vengeful sword of the injured 
husband, and civil damages are also “granted, and a neat dis- 
tinction drawn betwixt breaches of contracts of marriage before, 

or after, the solemnization of actual marriage. The root of the 
evil is in the practice of marrying children without their con- 
sent, and as long as this exists, the evils described must follow 
in its train. What is really required is the establishment of a 
Court of Conciliation, that, when anybody complains that abreach 

of contract, or of the marriage vow, is about to take place, the 
offenders may be summoned and warned of the consequences, or, 
should the complaint be a ridiculous one, the law be explained. 

Sad is the position of orphan minors in a rude state of civiliza- 
tion, with rights undefined and possession every point of the law. 
Old Homer must have been an orphan himself to have been able 
to tell so well the sad passes to which the orphan even of a rich 
man may be reduced, with none to fight his battles, but the wi- 
dowed mother, who generally in such cases is fired with an un- 
conquerable spirit. Over minors the Code has flung its protection 
most completely, but, as if to shew more completely how en- 
tirely matrimony is ignored, the well known maxim of European 
law is reversed, and the Code adopts a strange but justifiable 
course of making over an illegitimate child to the parent most able, 
or most willing, to bring it up properly : a most difficult subject 
indeed it is in practice how to deal with these little Ishmaels, 
who certainly ought never to have existed, yet they are found 
in most respectable families, have a status in Native Courts, and, 
as stated above, inherit. We have known instances of the child 
of a Mahomedan mother taking up his position as a Hindu. 

Another result of early marriages is, that the sons grow up to 
their prime, and their sons again, while the father is still in his 
manhood; children by different wives, long since deceased, press 
on their parents for subsistence, who on the other hand has just 
married a young wife, and is entirely under her influence, and 
is perhaps concocting schemes by which the portion of his elder 
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children may be reduced, for he cannot disinherit them. Then is 
the time for bringing forward obsolete family customs, so as to 
enable the father to divide “ per stirpes,” instead of “ per capita,” 
that is to say to distribute his fortune in shares according to the 
number of his wives, and not of his children; oftentimes the 
father is induced for the sake of peace to make a distribution of 
his property before death, and this under certain limitations is 
recognized by the Code. 

The law of adoption has in India a peculiar weight owing to 
the earnest longings on the part of a Hindu for a son to carry 
on his name, and to perform certain religious ceremonies. In 
this Code of course the law is recognized as regards all chattels 
and allodial property, but not as regards assignments of the State 
Revenue, or Pensions. It is painful to see how entirely this 
subject is misunderstood by the loud declaimers against certain 
orders of the Government. In Europe all successions in sovereign 
families are governed by peculiar laws, while the ordinary law 
of inheritance amorg the community remains untouched. In Ger- 
many, and France, daughters are excluded: in England contrary 
to the common law the eldest daughter inherits: so in India the 
eldest son succeeds to sovereignties, and among Mahomedans 
the kingdom goes to the one most capable of rule: following 
this analogy, it has been wisely ruled that the succession to 
assignments of revenue, such as Jagheerdars, Inamdars, should 
be ruled by its own peculiar laws, and adoption excluded : so 
in Kngland when pensions are granted for one or two lives, they 
are limited to lineal heirs, and in the rare instances where the 
liberality of former Parliaments has granted permanent assign- 
ments on the revenues to distinguished servants, adoption is 
never dreamt of. 

The way in which’ Natives of India live huddled together in 
one enclosure, sometimes sharing their food, sometimes separate, 
passes all description: no distinct accounts are kept of their do- 
mestic or their business expenditure ; jealous of any inquiry into 
their means, they throw a mist over every transaction, and when 
a complication arrives, when a young widow and child are left 
to take their chance against the other grey-headed sons, who have 
long been in possession, then comes the struggle as to what is 
joint property, how much belonged to the elder sons, as their 
personal profits: sometimes a virgin widow, who by the Code in- 
herits all the property of her lord, is made use of as a weapon of 
offence by her own needy relations, to torment a wealthy rela- 
tive. Generally speaking there is no innate sense of right in 
any one: litigants can rarely be brought to one common stand-~- 


ard, their pleas will be inconsistent with each other, each party 
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will demand more than they have a right to, and support the 
same by appeals to God, to men, and the market place. 

The Code is free from that blemish which pervades the prac- 
tice of all the other Courts in India, and which from time to 
time is evidenced by Acts of the Legislature. No person, or 
class of persons, is exempted from the law or the processes of the 
Court. It would be hoped that Macaulay, in his preface to the 
draft of the Criminal Code, had exposed this crying sin of the 
Indian Legislation: are the Court’s evils in themselves, that 
the rich should be exempted? Is it any honourable distinction to 
be above the laws of the country, or an out-law ? and yet in all 
the towns of the North West Provinces existed families, who 
vaunted of being able to incur debts without running the risk of 
being compelled to pay them. It is worthy of remark, how much the 
old class of public servants took up the cause of the Indian Aristo- 
eracy.when their sympathies would naturally have been with the 
middle classes : but the fact is, that the Rajas and Chiefs could lend 
elephants, give shooting parties, and be generally useful, while the 
annals of the poor in India, as elsewhere, are generally very dull, 
and their persons very dirty. 

With regard to contracts, owing to the lax way in which busi- 
ness is conducted, the Code has been obliged to abandon all form, 
and writing is not even required: the Judge is required to look 
to the spirit of the contract, and the absence of consideration is 
not a defect. The Code has shirked the subject of benamee, 
or fictitious holdings, which vex the souls of all honest men both 
in the North West Provinces and Bengal, and yet are so 
akin to estates in trust in England, that the favour of the 
Legislature is on their side. On the much disputed sub-- 
ject of Pre-emption the Code is quite distinct, and has the 
merit of being the first to develope this doctrine, the crea- 
tion of Indian jurists, to its full and logical conclusion. It 
is very true, that all such restrictions on the free transfer of pro- 
perty are utterly opposed to political economy, but they are ap- 
proved by public feeling, and have a strange political significance 
now, when we contemplate the state of the land tenures of the 
North West Provinces. A man who wishes to sell, or mortgage 
his share of a hereditary coparcenary landed estate, must make 
the first offer to his partners, and can only call in strangers on 
their refusal, and to prevent collusion with strangers by fixing a 
fictitious and exorbitant price, the value of the share is to be 
ascertained by a Jury. It is moreover extended to cases of sale 
of houses in cities. 

On the other hand the Code is quite silent on an equally im- 
portant subject: the Roman civil law lays down, that a man’s 
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right in his own property is limited by all the rights possessed 
by other persons, and what the law of pre- emption does for the 

neighbours, when a man quits his property, the law of Servi- 
tudes, or Easances, does, while a man occupies it. Houses in 
Indian cities are clustered together, as they were at Rome: by 
the action of the law of inheritance they become divided, and 
sub-divided, the upper story falling to one share, and the ground 
floor to another : hence arises a complication of rights of light, of 
access, of water-spouts, of gutters, and other det ails innumerable, 
and excellent grounds of quarrel they make, and well they are 
fought out ; the same thing happens with regard to the shares of 
landed property, when the rights of water course, of pathway, 
of driving cattle, are fertile sources of dispute : every description 
of property is liable to its urban, and suburban, servitudes. 

On the law of mortgage also the Code appears to be very de- 
fective: it seems at first glance but fair, that no lapse of time 
should be a bar to the recovery of a property lent, deposited, 
pawned, or mortgaged ; but on the other hand it is in the interest 
of the community, that there should be some bounds to litigation, 
and when it is considered how terribly vague and lax the people 
are in their proceedings, how narrow the bounds betwixt pledge 
and mortgage, mortgage and sale, what confusion prevails on 
the fact of pussession or non-possession, what difficulty there is 
to prove the deed, and to decide whether it was a condition 
that the assessment should clear the interest only, or go towards 
extinguishing the capital, whether the mortgage was a simple or 
a conditional one, we arrive at this conclusion, that lapse of time 
and publicity are elements in such transactions, and that periodi- 

cal settlements publicly registered should be required, or the 
right allowed to die, for nothing is thought of mortgaging a 
miserable tenement for its full value, leavi ing the mortgagees for 
generations in possession with right to repair and rebuild, and 
the time of the Court is possibly wasted on the suit of some 
distant descendant to recover. 

In the law with regard to Agency, Bailment, and Partnership, 
the object is to protect the public, and “ Notice” is the hinge 
on which the whole practice turns: everybody is to suffer for 
his own negligence, or fraud : if the partners give out one thing, 
and really are another, they suffer: limited liability i is allowed, 
if notice be given, if in spite of notice the public choose to think 
otherwise, the public suffers. So in Bailment, greater or less 
care depends on the advantage gained by either party, and the 
duties of the agent to his principal and the public, and the res- 
ponsibilities of the principal, are defined. ‘The rules with re- 
gard to insolvency and disruption of partnership, are good; the 
only difficulty arises from the absence of any public medium of 
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notifying the fact, furnished in European countries by the Ga- 
zette. <A great drawback to all settling of accounts is the 
careless way in which the books are kept, the good humoured 
confidence in the whole world’s honesty, and in your own, which 
is evidenced : procrastination is the order of the day, but, when a 
dispute arises, the most violent passions burst out, and the un- 
due confidence is at once converted into unjustifiable suspicion, 
and leads to most reckless charges. Men, who yesterday believed 
every thing, will to-day believe nothing ; s ‘each cases are most difh- 
cult to dispose of, but the Courts are armed with power to check 
all fraud, and any kind of collusion. 

The existence of a correspondence of bankers over the whole 
Peninsula, in the form of Hoondies, is one of the greatest 
proofs and greatest triumphs of the ancient civilization of the 
country, and it is a marvel to contemplate how well the system 
works, and how seldom bad faith is complained of. At first 
sight nothing is so easy as to effect a forgery, but in practice no- 
thing is so difficult, for security is demanded before payment, and 
that is the keystone of the system. The responsibility of the 
drawer is maintained beyond what seems just in European ac- 
ceptance, and he is bound to ascertain the fate of the bill 
which he has drawn, and get the receipt of payment. This 
chapter of the Code is especially interesting, as it is the result 
of oral conference with the merchants of Amritsur, a city 
which rose to be the greatest mart in Northern India in spite 
of Sikh rapine and misrule. Although the firms of this city 
have correspondents in Europe, yet they are still so far Asiatic, 
that they always keep a certain amount of specie buried in their 
houses to meet emergencies, as it would be the ruin of their 
credit to have to go out to borrow, and there is no great Na- 
tional Bank, in which they can lodge their reserve. 

In favour of the heirs of deceased the severity of the patri- 
archal system is modified, and the liability of children for the 
debts of their ancestors is limited to the amount of assets re- 
ceived. In the matter of interest, which is positively prohibited 
by Mahomedan law, and which has to alate period been restrain- 
ed by usury laws of European creation, the Code has followed 
the prevailing sentiments of the age, that a trade in money 
should be as much unshackled by any legislative interference 
as the trade in any other commodity ; but the courts will not 
allow excessive interest, for under the old system the money 
lender used to credit every payment to interest, and year by 
year brought out the same, or an increasing, balance, while the 
unfortunate debtor, like the daughters of Da anaus, found himself 
continually filling with water a 1 bottomless vessel. The law of 
libel is based upon the most novel and liberal legislation of Ku- 
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rope, but in a country where the tongue is quite unbridled, 
where men have no more sense of honour, and are as little res- 
trained in what they say as women, the law is inoperative: the 
most scandalous and unfounded assertions are listened to, and 
apparently not resented. Side by side with such provisions 
as these, savouring of the most advanced stage of society, and 
next in order in the Code to the law of Insurance, and the law 
of Copyright, by which the efforts of the brain, arid the results of 
learning are condensed into a possession and formed into a proper- 
ty, we come to two rights, the most ancient in the Asiatic system, 
and which flourished, and in some cases perished, before the exis- 
tence of European society. In the dawn of civilization the priest 
was the lawgiver, and it is not likely that he would forget to 
provide for his own class, and the fees and offerings, now sanc- 
tioned by the Code are of the same family as those which were 
instituted by Moses in the deserts of Arabia. No sooner had 
mankind ceased to be migratory, and begun to dwell in cities, 
than some fervent or ill regulated spirits were urged by some 
hidden fire to abandon the haunts of man, the honest modes of 
living, and the domestic law of nature: thus was founded the 
Hermitage, which eventually expanded into the Monastic In- 
stitution; the relation of disciple to spiritual teacher, the spuri- 
ous imitation of the natural relation of son to father, prevails 
extensively in both the indigenous religions of India, and that 
relation can be traced back to the time when Elijah left his cloak 
to Elishg. Nor has the Code forgotten to include primeval 
caste, and, though excommunication for ceremonial defilement 
could not be legally recognized, the existence of the institution 
is recognized by securing a remedy to the party injured against 
the party who has injured him. 

The Rulers of the Punjaub, by departing from the cold and 
‘philosophic convenience of absolute neutrality, have here in- 
volved themselves in obvious inconsistencies. By a late Circu- 
lar we find the Missionaries authorized to encourage their con- 
verts to qualify themselves for small posts in Government em- 
ploy, as if sincere men would be tempted by the badge of a 
messenger, and forgetting that in the real days of conversion 
the early Christians looked forward to no prospect of provision 
in the Court of the Pretor. At this part of the Code we 
find the judicial officers taking sweet council with a band of half 
naked, or fantastically clad Byragees, as to the appointment of 
a spiritual leader, discussing with grave earnestness, whether 
the deceased idolater had a right to marry, or not, and whether 
the precious blessing of the burnt Gooroo had fallen on this 
hypocrite, or that. Such are the grave inconsistencies into 
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which all must fall, who swerve from the great principle of ab- 
solute neutrality of the Civil Government from ail Religions.* 

Why should not the religious affairs of the heathen be treated 
by our Courts in the same cold contempt, that the Romans adopt- 
ed towards the disputes of the early Christians ? They are but ques- 
tions of names, and of their law, and the servants of a Chris- 
tian Government should not be judges of such matters: let us 
drive them from the judgment seat, and Gallio-like take no care 
for such things. Who settles the affairs of the Jewish syna- 
gogues or Jewish institutions in Europe, or of the numberless 
Christian communities in Turkey, for the latter in civil matters 
would never have recourse to a Wihemeden tribunal, and indeed 
Christians are specially forbidden to do so. The laws should not 
recognize the corporate existence of institutions which it did 
not itself create: pleas should not be permitted which are con- 
trary to the conscience of the judge and the judicature. The ex- 
isting Municipal law, as regards marriage, inheritance, and 
civil ri ights, is unobjectionable, but our line should be drawn 
there. Temples, Shrines, and Conventual Establishments should 
be considered in the light of buildings of: an ordinary nature. 
None of the Governments preceding us recognized the existence 
of hostile religions, but they left such matters to be settled by the 
people themselves; but such is the liberality of modern times, 
that the erection of a Mosque or a temple, used a few years back 
to be chronicled as a work of public utility, and public officers 
were found gradually to Hindooize, for while one officer subscrib- 
ed in a public-spirited way to the erection of a temple of Siva near 
his own office, another was not deterred from recommending toa 
Christian Government to endow another temple with a grant of 
land in perpetuity. 

We are deliberately opposed to the aggressive policy of that 
great party, which strives to bring the children of the Heathen 
under their influence in the guise of education,* but we are at 
the same time the staunch advocates of the entire dissociation of 
our executive, or Judicial, Courts from ought that is connected 
with the religion of the Heathen. It is admitted that there 
exists a conscience in our laws, and that they refuse to notice cer- 
tain contracts as contrary to public policy and morals, yet not 
only have we endowed communities of Sannyasees, Oudasees, 
Yogees, Nanukputees, Byragees, Nirmulas, Nagas, and other 
euphonious bodies of very disgusting individuals with large 
grants of lands, but their st tus is recognized, the inheritance 
of the spiritual teacher is conveyed to the dise iple, and the strong 
arm of the Courts is found supporting them. The Code recog- 


* Our contributors are alone responsible for their opinions,—Ed. C. R. 
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nizes also the office of the Purohit or family Priest, and the 
Guardian of the Mosque, or Shrine of a Mahomedan Saint. 
These gentry are always talking of feeding the poor, as did the 
monks of the medieval period, ‘but in fact they are lazy drones, 
and, if report is true, lead loose lives. Some marry, some prac- 
tice celibacy ; if we ealthy they are quarrelsome, proud, and grasp- 
ing. We found the Punjaub eaten up with the devotees of the 
Sikh persuasion, and we have secured their ample Revenues. 
No doubt, when the Sikh power rose, all the ruined Mosques 
and Tombs of the Mahomedans were flourishing and richly en- 
dowed : the Sikhs were wise enough in their generation to sweep 
them all away, and when the Tong steps of Benares and the 
gorgeous tank of Amritsur are falling to ruin, when people no 
longer visit shrines on account of the bad repute of the manager, 
when the priesthood lose their hold on their people, there w ill 
be the dawn of a new religion ; but not while, as is provided by 
the Code, a man entering : a religious order forfeits his property, 
while Christian Judges are called upon to decide upon points of 
ceremonial of entering Hindoo Monastic institutions, and while 
the corporate existence of those bodies is recognized. 

It must not be supposed that the practice of the courts in 
which this code is enforced, has approached in any degree to 
perfection: they are confessedly rough institutions, have as yet 
scarcely taken root, are lax, irregular, and just what may be 
expected of the conglomerate of which the judicial body has 
been formed—young civilians, gallant Captains of Infantry, coun- 
try-born and half caste Britons, Persians, Armenians, Sikhs, 
Mahomedans, Cashmeerees, Bengalee Baboos, Punjabees, Hin- 
dustanees, a motley crew, who, according to the exigencies of 
the local Government, are always changing. Still progress is 
being made, and progress makes perfect. 

Rapid are the decisions—sometimes too rapid, but the good easy 
man, who has got his decree, must not suppose that he has got 

he end of his journey : wilds immeasurable spread, and moun- 

‘non mountains appear to start up: the bane of the Punjaub 

is the license of appeal, which is unlimited, and the ex- 

ary fact, that many of the Appellate Courts are in the 

r removed from the cities and villages where dwell the 

L ry litigants. However, spurred by pique, and a spirit of 
riva.;, and a passion for the fight, the defeated litigant hopes 
to catch his antagonist in a net of ‘appeals, remands, and modifica- 
tions: he knows that by a voyage to the cold regions at certain 
seasons he runs a chance of fever, ague, or cholera, but the spi- 
rit of litigation is like a taste for ‘gambling, and, when it has 
once seized its victim, it does not leave him until exhausted and 


ruined. Should however the decree-holder turn the corner 
JUNE, 1859, 2I 
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of appeal, a new arena is entered, for the defeated party tries 
by claims and counter-claims to defeat the execution: cases of 
objection spring up hydra-headed, and nothing but a keen sense 
of the spirit of the game, like a fox hunter, would carry him 
through the toil, the weary delay, the daily dienppointenent; and 
sometimes when he has his enemy fairly in his power, and is 
preparing to devour him, the vermin dodges, and wrings from 
a soft-hearted Judge an order to pay by instalments. 

The contemplation of a machine formed for the express purpose 
of ruling men, controling their bad passions, and defining their 
rights, such a machine as a civil code, is always interesting, 
more especially among such a people as the people of India. 
It is dangerous to legislate beyond the requirements or against 
the public feeling of a people, for, if you do so, your laws will 
either be oppressive or a nullity. And it is a striking reflec- 
tion, that so many can live together, and yet differ so widely, 
In your village wanderings you are conducted to their boundaries 
by “the head- men and notables, with whom you have been dis- 
coursing, 2 and you are welcomed by another set who use different 
phrases of salutation, call ordinary things by different names, be- 
lieve different dogmas, n name their children ona different principle, 
have different notions of right and wrong, and invoke different 
Deities: but all are equally devoid of the Spirit, and utterly with- 
out God in the world. 

Some burn their dead, others bury; the Hindoo will go out 
of his way to burn a dead Hindu stranger, the great horror of 
a Mahomedan is to be burnt. The Hindoo would not marry a 
member of the same tribe as himself, considering it incest: the 
Mahomedans habitually marry first cousins; their law of inheri- 
tance proceeds on entirely different principles, yet there is no 
sting, no recrimination, but friendly intercourse, and a courteous 
avoidance . certain subjects, and neither can cry back to the 
abstract rights of man, for both religions appeal to a Code, one 
made many thousand years ago for another state of society, the 
other made thousands of miles off for a very different kind of 
people. 

Still in the Punjaub in outward matters the process of assimi- 
lation was going on. The Hindus might be taunted as being half- 
Mahomedans, as the Affghans taunt the Mahomedans with,be- 
ing half-Hindus; their dress, and trimming of the beard are so 
similar, that all distinction of outward appearance has perished. 
The Hindus entrusted all their children to Mahomedan teachers, 
and their infants habitually to Mahomedan wet-nurses, which, 
considering their extreme particularity about cooking and eating 
among aduits, i is a singular phenomenon of the Mahomedan cha- 
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in correspondence, which sound ridiculous from a party who 
did not believe in Mahomet. The offspring of Mahomedan 
concubines were sometimes Hindooized by their parents, and 
some of the Punjaub nobles are so situated. In fact the grand 
idea of the founder of the Sikh religion was being gradually 
worked out, a progress was being made towards the destruction 
of caste certainly, and the probable blending of religions, when 
the passage of the Christians across the Sutlej rolled the tide 
back. We have given a new life to Hindooism in its most 
ultra development: the Sikhs are gradually falling back into 
orthodox Hindooism, and all the irregularities, sanctioned by 
Royal lust, or the license of powerful Chiefs, and the general 
independence of Sectarians, are now checked. It has been our 
unhappy privilege to give a new lease to customs which were 
wearing out, and by the presence of our army of pure Hindoos, 
and our numerous followers, to. recrystallize into a compact form 
the fabric of ceremonial rites, and spiritual dogmas, which had 
been gradually melting away. 

For the Punjaub and its dependencies, the Code, which we 
have now reviewed, is a great fact, pregnant of promise, enlight- 
ment, and order. Whoever wrote the Code, be he old or young 
deserves the thanks of the Government and the people, for al- 
ready fifteen millions of men submit to it, and it combines a wise 
tenderness for the common law of the people with a resolute op- 
position to antiquated, unjust, and time-dishonoured prejudices. 
When the Governor General in Council declined to give this 
Code the sanction of law, there were fortunately found men in 
the Punjaub ready to give it a trial, and the names of Sir John 
Lawrence and Mr. Montgomery must be inseperably connected 
with it, for we know from the bitter experience of the Criminal 
Code drawn up by Mr. Macaulay, that the best of Codes are 
useless, if there is a deficiency of nerve and force of character 
in the rulers, to take the responsibility of promulgating them. 
In the Punjaub a Justinian and Napoleon were not found want- 
ing. Since then we understand that the Code has been intro-. 
duced into the Kingdom of Oudh. 

This is a warning to the Rulers of those great provinces that 
lie on either side of the stream of the Northern Ganges, who 
still, in spite of experience and failure, cling to the yoke of the 
Regulations. A year has elapsed since they were urged and 
implored to cut boldly and be free :—to this they were unequal, 
and they still plunge on in the Slough of Despond. Many an 
action of our European officers, many a proceeding of our Civil 
Courts, have in times past come under our observation, which 
were calculated to rouse a people, who had any spark of spirit, 


into righteous indignation: but they bore it in silence; their 
212 
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cup was not full, and they bided their time, till at length a Mu- 
tiny of our Pretorians gave room for an expression of the feel- 
ings of the mass, which had been pent up too long. It was then 
that the deep-rooted national dissatisfaction of half a century, 
the sullen rancour of a crushed Aristocracy, mindful of the state 
of their ancestors but conscious of their own degeneracy,— 
the furious hate of despoiled priesthoods—the imprescriptible 
rights of dethroned and dishonoured dynasties,—the honourable 
importunities of wounded self-respect and hopeless ambition— 
the plaintive lamentations of ousted landlords and the ceaseless 
recriminations of ruined families—the scoundrelism of large 
cities and the scum of military bazaars—all these collected in 
one black cloud, and overshadowed the North West Provinces. 
On us, and our children, fell the accumulated vengeance for 
the misdeeds of our forefathers: the people hated us with a hate 
exceeding the hate which they bore to each other, they abomi- 
nated our religion as evidenced by our outward customs, and 
they writhed under our pride. 

sut it is past. Every nerve has been strained, and every pulse 
agitated: the storm is blown over, and left us materially more 
powerful than before :—the strong man is himself again, and 
eries Ha Ha!, for he has seen the struggle, tried his strength, and 


knows that his countrymen, if true to themselves, can still con- 
quer andrule millions. But, in the hour of victory let us think 
of justice, and if we wish to govern the country, we must learn 
much and forget much, and bear in mind that no slavery is so 
wretched, as that where the law is capricious and uncertain, 











CHRISTIAN ORIENTALISM. 


Art. IIl.—1. Correspondence relating to the Establishment of 
an Oriental College, London. Reprinted from the ** Times” with 
Notes. London: Williams and Nor gate. 1858. 


2. Statement on the formation of a Christian Vernacular Edu- 
cation Society for India, 1858. 


THE Court of Directors, with all its defects—a bulwark against 
hasty measures, has been abolished after a long and not inglorious 
career, and the Crown is now supreme in India, but the Court 
may leave asa legacy to their successors those memorable words 
of Macaulay delivered in the House of Commons. “TI believe 
‘most firmly, and I believe that no person who is acquainted with 
‘India will dispute what I am about to say, that at least there 
‘are ten gentlemen in this Court (of Directors) the least inform- 
‘ed of whom is better acquainted with and is better informed on 
‘India, than the whole of the Treasury Bench opposite. That 
‘this House can be any efficient check on the royal prorogative 
‘in India, I altogether deny, what we want is a body éxdependent 
‘of the Crown and no more than independent, which shall be nei- 
‘ther the tool of the Ministry nor the tool of the opposition.” 

The danger of India therefore is this—that after a few years 
with an apathetic House of Commons, important Indian questions 
may be decided really by Anglo-Indian and London Journalists, 
ignorant of the real condition of the Indian people, or they may be 
carried by popular agitators who get up a cry for party or per- 
sonal purposes. We should remember the history of the first 
French revolution when it was very easy to pull down, but to 
build up was never done, when Editors and theorists like the 
Abbé Siéyes made paper constitutions ad libitum. Some both in 
India and England, forgetful of the maxim “ the more haste the 
worse speed”—that long rooted associations are not easily eradi- 
cated, that whatever is to be permanent must be the growth 
of time, would have India managed at the mere dictum of a 

cretary of State in England. 
‘is therefore is a question of supreme importance now— 
‘3 India to be permanently pacified, and its people led 
operate with England in the great work of civilising and 
anising the Hindu race. How are Englishmen to fulfil 
igh mission in Southern Asia, ever bearing i in mind the 
t Sir C. Wood manfully stated before the House of Com- 
Mm ‘the desire to throw off a foreign yoke is implanted in 
‘the an breast.” The problem is, as Lord John Russell 
put in, * how to reconcile our duties as Christians in India with 
‘the most entire religious liberty, and a benevolent rule with the 
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‘firm assertion of power.” How is the Oriental to live in con- 
cord with the Anglo-Saxon, how are the minds of Indians and 
Inglishmen, though playing on different keys, to be brought in- 
to harmony ? 

How are we to conquer the mind of India? As a partial so- 
lution of this question we intend to advocate in this article two 
projects recently proposed in England for India, viz. a Chris- 
tian Vernacular Education Society, ‘which would bring the masses 
of India nearer to the English by giving them Christian and 
English knowledge through the Indian. languages and an Orien- 
tal “College, which would “bring the European mind nearer to the 
Oriental, enabling the European to do the Oriental good, and to 
influence him in a way agreeable to Eastern taste. As an exposi- 
tion of these views we quote an extract from an admirable article 
in the Journal des Debats, which with French acuteness gives a 
common sense view of this subject :— 





“Orientalism, represented by Mahomedans, detests Christians, and par- 
ticularly Europeans. The struggle between the East and the West is not 
approaching its term ; and although in this ancient war the greatest victo- 
ries, and apparently the most decided ones, have been achieved by Europe, 
the East, which sometimes appears vanquished and subjected, ever recom- 
mences the struggle, and casts off the yoke of the West, at the moment 
when it seems to have accepted it with slavish submission. Europe, 
therefore, never can hope to overcome its enemy. Jn the East, Oriental- 
ism is invincible. Huropeans in America exterminated the native race ; 
in the East this could not be done. The old world will not allow itself 
to be exterminated, even if we wished to have recourse to that fearful 
system. What is to be done? Are we for ever to have war, and never 
to meet with peace and conciliation? This would be an odious pros- 
pect. Happily Orientalism, which cannot be destroyed, is not alone repre- 
sented in the East by the Koran and its followers ; there also exists a Chris- 
tian Orientalism, and the genius of Christianity represents peace and con- 
ciliation between the East and the West. Eastern Christians are the ne- 
cessary agents between Europe and Asia. They do not entertain the Mus- 
sulman’s fanatical hatred of the West, for they have not the European’s dis- 
dain for the East ; they are connected with the Western world by faith and 
ideas, and with the Eastern world by habits and customs. We must encour- 
age the development of these mediating races, instead of obstructing them. 
Europe must be persuaded that Christian Orientalism can alone solve the 


Eastern question.” 


But a ‘preliminary objection is raised to this, that if Eng- 
lish be made the wniversal language of India there is no 
need of communicating knowledge through the vernaculars or 
of requiring Europeans to qualify in the Oriental langua- 
ges. The beau ideal of a universal language as of a univer- 
sal law for India or even for the world i is, we freely admit, a 
beautiful theory. We hold in this with old Bishop Wilkins as to 
the value not ‘only of a universal character but of a universal 
language—but experientia docet, and we have seen in North India 
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the thorough failure of the plan for Romanising ¢. e. writing in 
English letters all native words, though good in theory. We have 
seen enough of the natives to feel that theories for them m: ay be 
as water on a lotus leaf; it falls but enters not. It is the same in 
Europe ; just crossthe channel from Dover to Calais, 21 miles—ask 
how many Frenchmen prefer English law to the Code Napoleon, 
Iinglish manners and the English language to the French, and 
then talk of uniformity of law and language for a country like 
India, having as many distinct peoples and languages as Europe. 

We therefore come to the same conclusion as Dr. Donaldson 
did when, after examining the claims of the Latin to be a uni- 
versal language, he draws this inference. It seems now to be 
determined that neither Cesar nor Napoleon was destined to re- 
verse the decrees of providence, that man, though the one reason- 
ing and speaking creature, should in different parts of the world 
express his thoughts in different languages.” Independently of 
the impracticability, from expense and the vis inertie of the masses, 
of making English the universal language in India, there is one 
insuperable obstacle. The English language is not a suitable 
medium for conveying oriental thoughts, it is too cold, too frigid 
a language for the'glowing Kast. How could that immense armoury 
of oriental proverbs so suited to paint native ideas be embodied 
in English with their innumerable associations from localities and 
family history, and how could all these references to history and 
climate be embodied? While some hold the view that English writ- 
ings alone are the standard of correct taste, there is one book 
designed for universal use which has not one particle of Anglo- 
Saxonism in it—the Bible. On the contrary, its truths areinvariably 
clad in the glowing and brilliant imagery of the East, and hence 
the “children of the sun” are far better judges of its style than 
the sons of “foggy England.” How very tew in England can 
enter into the spirit of Solomon’s Song and its exquisite mystic 
allegories, yet for ages in Hindustan and on the plains of Persia 
a similar mode of illustrating spiritual truth has been followed. 

One of the greatest dangers therefore for the future of India 
is, that we may have a large class of Europeans coming out to 
it who, from contempt for the native languages and through the 
love of ease, will not come into direct contact with the people, 
but leave everything to the interpreter. Some hold the theory 
that the European can gain influence over the natives in rural 
districts without studying the native languages, by communicat- 
ing with the people through “ the painted glass of interpreters.” 
The opinion of Sir C. Trevelyan on this subject admirably ex- 
presses the views of all men of experience in India :— 


“‘T know from my Indian experience that a knowledge of the native lan- 
guages is an indispensable preliminary to understanding and taking aa in- 
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terest in native races, as well as to acquiring their good-will and gaining 
influence over them. Without it officers charged with important public 
affairs, feeling themselves at the mercy of a class of inter rpreters whoge 
moral character is of a very questionable kind, live in a state of chronic 
irritation with the natives, which is extremely adverse both to the satisfac- 
tory transaction of business, and to the still more important object of 
giving to the people of the country a just impression of the character and 


intentions of our nation.” 
“It should not be left, as it is at present, to the discretion of a young 


man, whether he will pass in the native languages or not. The power of 
understanding his men, and of rendering himself inte lligible, should be con- 
sidered an indispe ‘nsable qualification, and those who cannot or will not 
acquire this necessary accomplishment should be removed from the ser- 
vice. The office of regimental interpreter and the practice of interpreting 
at courts-martial, should be abolished. Every officer should be presumed 
to understand the language of his soldiers.” 

Sir G. Grey, when he was appointed Governor of New Zea-’ 
land, made the following remarks soon after his arrival there. 
“IT soon ‘perceived that I could neither successfully govern nor 
‘hope to conciliate a numerous and turbulent people with, whose 
’ language, manners, customs, religion and mode of thought, I was 

‘quite unacquainted.” He resorted to an interpreter, butremarks 
*‘{ found that any tale of sorrow or suffering passing through 
‘the medium of an interpreter fell much more coldly on my 
‘ear than it would have done had the person interested address- 
‘ed the tale direct to myself, and in like manner an answer deli- 

‘vered through the intervention of a third person appeared to 
‘leave a very different impression upon the suitor from what it 

‘ would have had coming direct from the lips of the Governor of 
‘the country. Moreover this mode of communication through a 
‘third person was cumbrous and slow, that in order to compen- 
‘sate for the loss of time thus occasioned it became necessary for 
‘the interpreters to compress the substance of representations 

‘made to me, also of my replies, into the fewest words possible : 

‘and as this had in each instance to be done hurriedly and at the 

‘moment, there was reason to fear that much that was material 
: ‘toe enable me fully to understand the question before me, or the 

suitor to comprehend my reply, might be unintentionally omitted. 
: : Lastly, I had on several occasions reason to believe that ar 
‘tive hesitated to state facts or to express feelings and wis! 

‘an interpreter, which he would must gladly have dor 
‘ Governor, could he have addressed him direct.” 

Late events have led several to hold the view that we 
to discountenance the vernaculars, because the mutineers ~ 
posed those who knew English, as they rooted up English trees 
at Lucknow. But would a man from that circumstance be wise 
in forcing the oak in India (which can never be naturalis- 
ed on the plains,) or in forcing a beefsteak down a Brahman’s 
throat? A Madras writer in reply to this argument says, “as 
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‘well may the Government urge the eating of beef and the 

‘wearing of hats, because all beef-eaters and topiwallahs were 
‘ singled out for vengeance by the infuriated sepoys.” We thought 
that such a proceeding would have been a strong argument in 
favor of giving English knowledge through the vernac ulars, which 
would serve as a medium, as certain syrups are used to induce 
children to swallow nauseous medicines. ‘The Celtic Irish hated 
the Protestant Bible in English and would not receive it—but 
they welcomed the same book when given to them in their ver- 
nacular. Vernacularise your knowle dee, and it is no longer an 
exotic plant, dependent on man and chance. 

Those Englishmen in India who think the extirpation of the 
15 vernaculars spoken by 200,000,000 of Orientals in India 
(one-fifth the human race) is easy for a body of foreign con- 
querors alien in blood, religion and race, who can never colonise 
the plains, we -would refer to the failure in forcing the English 
language”on Ireland and Wales, and to the Moslems who had 
possession of Bengal for five centuries and could not succeed in 
the same object. ‘The case of the Welsh is an unanswerable argu- 
ment to those who fancy a mere Aukum is sufficient to extin- 
cuish a people’s language. Wales is on the borders of England, it 
contains a population of only 1,000,000. Ever since the days of 
Kdward the First the English Gov ernment has sought by every 
means to extirpate the W elsh language. In E lizabeth’s day s they 
burnt the Bible because it was in Welsh, and no employment 
was given without a knowledge of English in all Government 
Schools. Education was in E nglish, the Church Establishment—all 
the Bishops and chief Clergy, ; knew no Welsh. Was the language 
extirpated? No! so far from this, the Welsh are publishing an 
Kncyclopedia in it now on the plan of the Penny Cyclopedia, 
they have translated the works of more than 600 English Theo- 
logical writers, they have a Quarterly Review, 15 Monthly Ma- 
gazines’ with a circulation of upwards of 60,000, and a weekly 
newspaper.* 

We have always held that the English language as the me- 
dium for natives of leisure and ability acquiring a large stock of 
Kuropean ideas, is an instrument of great value, and we must 
cordially hail the founding of the Indian Universities as a most 
important step. But of late we have been astounded with 
the cry that the vernaculars should not be cultiyated, and that 

* A million of people only—on the frontier of England—with an English Govern- 
ment which for five centuries made it a fundamental part of their policy to extirpate 
their language, and a wealthy Church establishment chiefly of Englishmen through 
laziness or apathy co-operating in those views—yet w hat has been the result. We 
bid Indian Vernacular Book Societies take a lesson from it. ‘The Welsh have pub- 


lished in their mother tongue within this half century six hundred translations, 


Commentaries on the whole Bible, and seyeral on separate parts of it, 
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all knowledge human and divine should be communicated only 
through the difficult and costly medium of English, to one-fifth 
of the human race. Itis forty years since the Serampore Mis- 
sionaries conveyed their views on this subject in the following 
strain :— 

“ For ideas to be acquired with effect in a foreign language, opportunity, 
leisure, inclination, and ability must combine in the case of every indivi- 
dual ; and even then scarcely one in ten would so thoroughly acquire the 
English language as to derive due instruction from the mass of knowledge 
contained therein. These advantages too must be renewed to every suc- 
cessive generation, and the same advantages of opportunity, inclination, 
and sufficient ability must unite in the case of each individual. Moreover 
instruction, to answer its proper design, should be such as to render the 
inhabitants of a country happy in their own sphere, but never to take them 
out of it. Those individuals, however, in whom such ability for acquiring 
the English language united with due opportunity of improvement, would 
scarcely remain to till the ground, or to labor at any manual occupation ; 
they would therefore by their education be unfitted for the ordinary callings 
of life. On the other hand, the successful exertions of one European in 
acquiring the languages of the country, or of a native in acquiring the Eng- 
lish language, might, through the medium of the native languages, not only 
diffuse hight throughout a whole country, (and at one-tenth of the expense,) 
but enlighten successive generations to the end of time: while knowledge 
thus imbibed by the common people would serve to expand their minds 
and enrich their language, and at the same time render them happy in the 
humble sphere wherein providence has placed them.” 

It is very easy for theorists who have never mixed with the 
people to propose such a scheme and build castles in the air— 
but will the natives of India consent to be thus denationalised 
and laid prostrate at the feet of foreign conquerors? The 
remark of Sir T. Munro, is very applicable here. ‘“ In re- 
‘commending new systems for India people are too apt to think 
‘that mankind are a mere piece of machinery, on which it is per- 
‘fectly harmless to make experiments every day.” Its a faci 
that the vernaculars of India have advanced and are advancing 
pari passu with the study of English. 


As embodying what we believe to be the views even of edu- 
sated Bengalees, who have heretofore been such slavish imita- 
tors of the English, we quote the remarks of a Native Clergyman, 
the Rev. Lal Behari De, on this subject :-— 


‘“‘The vernacular language of a country is the guardian of its improvement, 
and the foster parent of its genius. It is embalmed in a thousand recollec- 
tions; it produces on the mind the most lasting impressions ; it is the 
readiest instrument of communication. To eradicate, therefore, the verna- 
cular language of a country, is an attempt as unwise as it is hopeless. 
History, which is the record of experience, teaches us that all attempts 
to supplant the native tongue of a country have hitherto met with signal 
failure. The hardy Roman, whose strong hand shook empires to their 
centre, and who gave laws to nations, influenced their manners, modified 
their customs, and regulated their religion, was unable to change their lan- 
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ge. The fanatic Moslem, who converted kingdoms at the point of the 
sword, was, it is well known, baffied in his attempt to supersede the native 
dialects of India. Not to multiply instances in modern times, Frederick 
the Great of Prussia tried every means to change the guttural German for 
the polished French, with what success the present advanced state of Ger- 
man literature abundantly testifies. 

Confining our attention to Bengal, common sense and history equally 
sustain us in maintaining, that it is impossible to make the thirty millions 
of Bengalees exchange their mother tongue for the Anglo-Saxon. Imagine 
a Bengali husbandman holding the plough, and pouring a volley of Anglo- 
Saxon curses upon his refractory and vicious ox ! Imagine Bengali mothers 
composing their babies to sleep to the tune of an English lullaby! Ima- 
gine our Maichoow Bazar fisherwomen praising up their fish, abusing their 
customers, and pursuing their noisy vocation in the language and style 
of Billingsgate! Imagine our streets filled with London cries, our pota- 
toe-sellers, our milk-men, our cloth men, our sweetmeat sellers, and our 
Saker-julpanwallahs, all crying up their goods in the approved fashion and 
accents of London criers! But enough ; the idea is ridiculous in the ex- 
treme, and deserves a conspicuous place in the Republic of Plato and the 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More. 

But were it prac tic: able, it is not at all necessary, to supplant the Bengali 
by the English language. Our native tongue is admirably qualified to 
serve all our purposes, From its close affinity to the Sanskrit, the most 
polished and copious, perhaps, of all the languages of the earth, it is capa- 
ble of indefinite improvement. The § Sanskrit is, pre-eminently, the lan- 
guage of poetry, philosophy, and eloquence. There is no modification of 
thought however deep, no sentiment however refined, which may not find 
adequate expression in the vocables of the “ language of the gods.” With 
so copious and unfailing a source to draw from, the Bengali language has 
nothing to fear. In the day of need it will be found nobly maintaining its 
ground ; serving all the purposes of science, poetry, philosophy, history, and 
theology ; and contributing to the improvement and amusement of the 
thirty millions of Bengal. Already is the Bengali language doing honoura- 
ble service. It is the language of our Courts, civil, fiscal, and criminal ; and 
the language of theologic instruction. In the hands of a Bharat Chandra 
it has become the language of exquisite poetry ; in those of a Mritunjya, 
of rich parabolic and ethical instruction ; while in the elegant and grace- 
ful form which it has assumed in the hands of /swar Bidysagur and Akhaya- 
kumar Datta, it is admirably fitted for the purposes of history and science. 
And we have no doubt that it will go on increasing in copiousness, elegance, 
force, and richness, till it becomes the patroness of improvement, and the 

guardian of all blessings.” s. 


He gives what we believe is the conclusion of the matter, 

‘ The English language may be learned by the upper ten thousand ; 
bat for the millions constituting the base of the social pyramid, 
the Bengali must ever remain “the only medium of acquiring 
knowledge, and so with the other great Indian vernaculars.” 

The vernacular Press may be taken as an index of native 
feeling. In 1818, the number of Bengali books annually printed 
for sale did not exceed 20,000 in Bengal—then came the wish for 
English, and the neglect on the part of Government and of na- 
tives, for a time, of the vernacular. Yet what do we find in the 


year 1857, with not 3 per cent. of the rural popul ation able to 
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read—that there were printed for sale, of books and pamphlets in 
sengali, more than 561,000 in Calcutta. Men will not purchase 
books if they do not want them. 

Strangers in India, hearing Natives in offices speaking in Eng- 
lish, fancy that the ability to read and understand English litera- 
ture follows—but a knowledge of a language colloquially and as an 
instrument of thought is very different. Numbers in India study 
English to qualify themselves as writers in offices or as official ma- 
chines. This is a very mechanical work, requiring only a limit- 
ed knowledge of English, a mere white washing. While Napoleon 
regarded education as of value chiefly for m: aking soldiers, our mo- 
dern English education in India has been chiefly used for making 
Keranis or quill drivers. How many of the waiters at Hotels 
on the Continent, of Europe can speak English fluently as far as 
their business requires, but they know no more ; similarly many 
native servants at Madras speak English to their masters, but 
are utterly unable to read a book in English. A number of Eng- 
lish also can speak Hindustani, how few caneread the literary 
works in the vernaculars ; natives will often repeat a passage in 
English with a perfect pronunciation yet not understand a word 
of it. 

The great object with which the majority of natives study 
English is as a stepping stone to employment, but the supply in 
Bengal is rapidly exceeding the demand. Are we then to have 
what is now the case in Greece, “ young men who would have 
been prosperous farmers or thriving artisans, if they had been 
contented with the position in which they were born, crowding the 
public officesand seeking for employment; they gain the situations 
by money and compensate themselves afterwards by bribery :” 
so even now many an English educated native cannot dig, 
though to beg he is not ashamed. What will be the state of the 
country when a number of these writers are thrown on the world, 
with artificial wants created but with no means of satisfying them? 
With the demand for native writers of English in Government 
and mercantile offices the study of English is on the increase, 
and therefore in this direction ow 23% will spread, but it will be, 
as now, to a great extent a surface knowledge, and even when 
more, it is not the language of domestic life and of the native 
social circle. Well-educated E nglishmen speak French, so do 
Russians, but it is not the language of the family circle. We have 
never visited one of these schools for learning kerani English 
but we felt the truth of the description of them as given by 
H.C. Tucker. “The mere smattering of English by the ma- 
jority of boys, without any increase of ideas, appears to me worse 
than useless, lst, in wasting time which might have been far bet- 
ter spent in acquiring ideas; 2nd, in promoting conceit and vanity 
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in such smatterers; 3rd, in giving their parents and others a 
very low opinion of the results of English education.” 

We are glad to see those views confirmed by the Calcutta 
Mission ary Conference, who have published a Report called 

‘The Educational Destitution in Bengal and Behar, and the 
Senda Christian Vernacular Society for India.” The Paper 
was drawn up by Dr. Duff, and met the unanimous approval 
of the Calcutta Missionaries. Similarly the Conference of 
Missionaries at Benares in 1857, resolved that even in cases 
when Catechists received a knowledge of English, all these 
branches of knowledge in which they will have to pcan a 
others should be communicated to them through the vernac 
lar, with the view of making them familiar with the ret 
they will have to employ, with native modes of thought, na- 
tive iflustrations, native objections, and with that native litera- 
ture the doctrines of which they will have constantly to explode 
and refute. 

While those who have received a thorough education through 
English can avail themselves with so much advantage of its scien- 
tific treasures, it will be a sheer impossibility for the numbers of 
youths who spend a few years at an Anglo-Vernacular school to 
qualify themselves as office machines, te gain a knowledge of 
popular science through English, inasmuch as the technical 
phraseology isallderived from Latin and Greek and is not of home 
erowth like the German. We have before us now, as an exam- 
ple, an elementary work for English schools on Plants, but how 
thorny the path—a youth is not able to approach the portals of 
a simple knowledge of plants except by mastering full 500 such 
terms as cotyledon, albumen, exogen, peduncle. Scientific men 
who wish to domesticate knowledge protest against those terms, 
but we fear the genius of the English language has irrevo- 
cably fixed them, while the Indian languages can with the great- 
est ease construct terms intelligible to all with very little study. 
The mutiny has called forth w ith numerous Christians in E ngla ind 
the desire to have a “glorious revenge,’ by pouring on the mass- 
es of India the light of divine truth through the medium of a 
Christian Vernacular education, and the determination that, as 
England has suffered so much from Sepoy -ignorance and the 
prejudices of the untaught masses, so those masses shall be en- 
lightened. Hence the origin of the “ Christian Vernacular Edu- 
cation Society” for India. The primary object of this Society is 
thus stated. * To establish in India Christian Vernacular Training 
Schools Male and Female, and to supply as far as possible in each 
of the native languages of India, School Books and other 
educational works prepared on Christian principles. Each 
training institution to comprise a Vernacular Model School.” 
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This Society has*for its President the Earl of Shaftesbury and 
for its Secre “ wy HH. C. Tucker, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service 
so well known for his active services of a quarter of a century 
in the « "USC of Christian Vernacular Education in India. In 
the list of subscribers we see the names of Maharaja Dulip Sing, 

Lord J. Russell and Sir C. Trevelyan. 

It must be remembered that the fourteen leading Vernacular Jan- 
guages of India are not mere patois—they are of noble lineage, con- 
nected with three of the finest classes of |: anguages in the olobe— 
the Aryan, Semitic and Tartarian. The Beng: ali, Mahratta, Hindi, 
Guzerati are spoken by 80,000,000 of people, a number equal 
to the popul: itions of England, $ Scotland, Lreland, France, Holland, 
Spain and Portugal. ‘They are so closely allied as to be rather 
dialects of the one great Aryan language—the Sanskrit, which 
is itself affiliated to Latin, Gr eek, Russian and Gelic. The leading 
vernaculars of India being so related, renders translation from 
one to the other very easy. The languages of South India be- 
long to the Tartarian class which, as Caldwell in his “ Dravidian 
Grammar” has shown, are closely related to the languages spoken 
in Siberia and Central Asia: on the other hand, the Indian Ver- 
naculars of Persian origin are linked in their teminology and 
structure with the Arabic, one of the most ancient and noblest 
of primitive tongues. 

The field of action before this Society is a very wide one, and 
very little cultivated. Out of a population of 180,000,000 in India, 
supposing that within the next half century 1 000 000 could gain 
a real knowledge of the English language, there w ould still remain 
179,000,000 w hose only means of acquirng any knowledge, human 
or divine, must be through the mother 1 tongue, and among that 
number are more than 80,000,000 females, whose influence now 
is most power fully antagonistic to the Christian instruction boys 
receive in mission schools. | 

The Christian Vernacular Education Society in their pro- 
gramme thus explain the grounds of their formation. 





“The existing Missionary bodies cannot supply the education required ; 
and it has been shewn that “ as Missions expand, a less and less proportion 
of their means is given to schools for the heathen” To furnish every —p- 
Indian children of school-going age with one Christian teacher, half 
million of teachers would be 1 equired ! ! All Europe could not supply iadh 
a body, to say nothing of the expense. We must therefore train natives 
to do this great work for their countrymen. This department of education 
is clearly the most important. The education given to the masses must be 
in their own vernaculars. The miracle of Pentecost indicated for ever the 
duty of the Christian Church to tell her blessed message to “every man 
in his own tongue wherein he was born.” In Wales the Reformation adopted 
the mother tongue ; in Ireland it trusted to English ; and what a lesson does 
the difference of the result teach ! 

Christian Vernacular Schools are necessary for the intelligent reading of 
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a Vernacular Bible. Bible circulation is most seriously obstructed by the 
inability of the masses to read, and their want of elementary knowledge. In 
India, as in Britain, the translation of the Bible may be “ the first great 
work in popular anjl yet standard prose ;” and we may yet, if only faithful 
to our privileges, by extending widely the power of reading the Bible with 
understanding, place in Christian hands the formation of the mind and the 
character of the rising generation. Most of the existing native literature is 
worthless and impure. It is the duty of Christian B ritain to supply such 
a variety of good, interesting, and very cheap Christian school-books and 
pure literature, as may gradually exclude the defiling native books, and 
works written upon the principle of ignoring Christianity, and saturate the 
whole primary education of India with a Christian leaven. Such books will 
also permeate among the females, and gradually, especially when assisted by 
the living voice of teachers trained in Christian Normal Schools, give a 
Christian tone to the indigenous education of the country.” 


It is very much to be regretted that when the Bible Society 
began its career in India, a Soc iety like the one above-mentioned 
was not begun at the same time. It would have rendered the 
millions of Scriptures that have been distributed of far more 
use, instead of their having been in many cases of as little value 
to their possessor, as would be, according to the Bengali prov erb, 

‘a gun on the shoulder of a man who knew not how to fire.” In 
Baad not two per cent. of the rural population can read intelli- 

cently , and yet more than 2,000,000 copies of portions or the en- 
tire of the Bengali Bible, have been distributed. Good men cal- 
culated the area of distribution, not by the number of readers 
but by the number of heads. We may mention one case as an 
illustration which occurred lately. A bigoted Brahman con- 
fessed to having an enormous quantity of Bengali Tracts and 
Scriptures in his ‘godown—he stated as his reason that he collected 
all he could to prevent their doing mischief ! ‘There are many like 
him. We fear that few in Great Britain realise the dense intellec- 
tual darkness that broods over the rural population of India. 
How strange on this point was a statement of Dr. Candlish made 
at a meeting of the Indian Christian Association in Edinburgh, 
November 1857 ;—*‘ the faculty of reading is becoming all but 
universal among the population of India.” Not more than 
2 per cent. of the rural population are able to read intelli- 
gently. 

What is the state of things in India calling for this Society. 
The painful truth comes out that the moral and mental edu- 

cation of the masses through India is little better now than 
it was 500 years ago. We have not even tapped them. Our 
work has been too much on the surface. We have had an in- 
crease of English education—a valuable thing, but as to the 
mind of the masses, we challenge any one to deny that what 
was said 30 years ago by Messrs. Carey, Ward and Marshman 
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is not applicable to a great extent still, except .in a few mis- 
sion stations :— ‘ 

‘The wretched schools they have in their towns and villages are so few, 
that on the average scarcely one man in a hundred wall be found, who can 
read a common letter. But the knowledge gained in these schools is so 
small, that it does little more than serve to make darkness visible. They 
merely learn to trace the letters of the Alphabet, to write a few names, 
and, as their highest accomplishment, to copy a meagre and ill-written let- 
ter. Hence, when brought into life, numberless instances occur, wherein 
their wretched writing and far more wretched orthography, almost the 
dictate of every man’s fancy, render them quite unable to read each other’s 
hands. Hence, too, the perusal of books, from which principles of integrity 
and uprightness might be imbibed, is quite out of the question. If there 
be any thing in Menu, or in any other of their writers, which could pre- 
serve the tone of public morals, it is never brought within the reach 
of the common people. Printed books they have none. And as to manu- 
scripts, they have SCi arcely one manuscript in prose ; but, if they possessed a 
multitude, their ignorance of their own language woul | render the perusal 
of an inaccurate and ill-written m: unuscript too formidable a task to be of- 
ten attempted. Thus, with a regular and copious language of their own, 
nearly all who are ignorant of the Sanskrit eaaiia » (which is not under- 
stood by one in ten thousand throughout India) are in a state of ignorance, 
not greatly exceeded by that of those savage hordes who have no written 


language.” 

In Bengal the Government spend less than the salary of asin- 
ole Judge, in Grants-in- Aid to Vernacular Schools for 35,000,000. 
And yet with this state of things we are told we ought to 
have no Vernacular Education for India, but imitate the Romans 
who imposed their language on the conquered. The Romans 
disregarded the enh ghtenmer nt of the masses, as did even the 
phi 1! losophers of antiquity ; ; 1t was Christianity which cried out 
far knowledge for all; the Roman language w: as confined to large 
cities chiefly—the Vernaculars there were mor > patois. Among 
the German nations, the Romans did not succeed, much less could 
they have done so with oriental nations; and with the Greeks 
so far from introducing their language, Greek gained the as- 
cendancy even in Rome in the days of Cicero. 

However beneficial, in a pecuniary and mental point of vie 
to themselves, may be the high education given in Englis eh fe 
the class called Young Bengal, it has had little effect in leaven 
ing the masses. The highly educated talk aid write essays 
but what will they do? What is done by them up to the pre- 
sent moment in female education, in giving a high tone to the 
native periodical press, im esti ablishing schools for the pea- 
santry? They can read one of Sterne’s Novels and weep over 
a dead’ ass, but the ryot at their very doors may be tortured and 
trampled upon, and they will not lift a little finger to relieve him. 

Lord Ellenborough in his recent minute advocates educating 
only the upper classes, stating that knowledge will go down. We 
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say this has been tried in Bengal for 25 years, and it has not 
done so, nor does it show a tendenc sy to do so, except in some 
special cases. The English-educated Zemindars are like the old 
Irish landless absentees, hovering about town where they can 
have “ wine and women” ad libitum. Their education has taught 
them to hold the ryots in contempt. It is to pe influence of 
Christian men who believe that Christ made an atonement for 
the peasant as well as for the peer, that we must took to give an 
impulse in favor of educating the masses, who are dumb and can- 
hot plead their own cause. 

Natives educated solely through English to the neglect of 
their vernacular, become inc apable of exercising any proper in- 
fluence on the masses, or of communicating knowledge in a plea- 
sant and popular mode to them. <A smattering of English may 
be acquired by a considerable number about one town, or in im- 
mediate communication with the few English residing in India; but 
the people (the women as well as the men) will, as a whole, only 
think and speak and read in their native tongue, and their ge- 
neral enlightenment or education can only be attained through 
this channel. A wide basis, therefore, of a solid though limit- 
ed education, through the means of the vernacular languages, 
must be given to those classes which now receive education, be- 
fore any thing permanent will be effected. It is upon this broad 
basis alone, that the superstructure of a high standard and re- 
fined education can be raised, and the superior acquirements of 
the few very highly educated be made to tell upon and influence 
society. 

How is the mass, wholly unprepared by even an elemen- 
tary education in western learning, to understand and appreciate 
the acquirements of the highly educated man, or how is he to com- 
municate his high attainments in science and literature to them, 
and what possible influence can be therefore exercise over 
them ? In Europe, the bulk of the population who receive an edu- 
‘ation have ordinarily some elementary instruction in the higher 
sciences. There is,in Europe, a connecting link, running through 
all society, which conveys the highest truths of science in an ele- 
mentary form toall grades, and the acquisitions of the most advanc- 
ed minds can be, and are, appreciated by those immediately be- 
low them, and through them they filter down to the lower grades, 
who are prepared in their measure by elementary instr uction to 
receive them. 

But what is the case in this country? High acquirements in 
science or literature will be appreciated and understood by none 
but the few who are highly educated. There is a broad and im- 
passable line between them and all others. We cannot but think 


it almost certain, therefore, that the gnly result of a,system which 
JUNE, 1859, 2K 
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educates a few highly and leaves the rest of the population 
without even elementary pene tion, is to render all the superi- 
or acquirements of that few (made moreover at an enormous 
cost for the state) barren wa ‘Siulllaas as to any general influ- 
ence upon Society. The youths or men so advanced will exist 
in a great measure only as asmall isolated class, despising others 
and neither appreciated nor esteemed by their fellow country- 
men. 

It is by their wernaculars that the people can be taught either 
to make or understand translations from western literature, and 
it is through the vernaculars alone that there can be the 
slightest prospect of reaching the women of the country, for they 
must receive all the knowledge they have time and opportunity 
to acquire through their mother tongue. If they are neglected 
and they remain wholly uneducated, it may be safely predicted 
that India will continue as the rest of Asia in its semi-barbarous 
ignorance. 

The elementary instruction proposed to be given by this Society 
may be despised by some as of little value. It is true that 
the whole is better than a part, but still the part is of relative 
value. We appeal to every man who believes the Bible is the 
charter of salvation—is it nothing to put the masses of 180,000,000 
in the way of consulting that, of enabling then to read it intelligent- 
ly—is it nothing to give thems true ideas in histor ys geography , and 
the common objects of nature. Who can read Burns’ “ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night,” or the history of those peasants of the Alps, 
the Waldenses, and not feel that the ability to peruse the Bible 
alone in the mother tongue is an instrument of great power. 
Many of those Alpine pastors knew only the Scriptures, yet 
what mighty men they were. 

We have in India more than 100,000 village teachers, 
who make the vernaculars the media for inculcating all 
sorts of superstition and obscenity—teaching their pupils to 
cheat and lie and practise cruelty. Is it of little value to try 
gradually to supplant such by men who will teach about God’s 
word and God’s works, and who will inculcate habits of order 
and discipline? Is it nothing to form a class of school books 
with pure morals in them, inste: ad of such as the following sloke 
most popular in schools in Bengal? “ Fresh _—_ soft rice nicely 

‘ prepared, cohabitation with young women, fresh clarified butter, 
‘ warm milk, and tepid water, are the six dicen which are bene- 
* ficial to life.” 

Legislators ought to co-operate with this Society. Much has 
been written on the oppression suffered by the ryots, and on 
torture so generally prevalent—but mere law by itself will not 
remove those evils. They can be removed only by enlightening the 
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masses. The slaveholders of America saw very clearly how op- 
posed education w as to slavery, when they made the teaching a 
slave to read and w a penal offence ; we ourselves have heard 
from the lips of intelligent Zemindars that they did not wish 
their ryots to read, as then they would not obey all their com- 
mands. The late Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, in his celebrat- 
ed Minute on the*Police has given the result of his experience. 
“ While the mass of the people remain in their present state 
‘of ignorance and debasement, all laws and all systems must 

‘be comparativ ely useless and vain. Above all things that can 
‘be done for this people, is their gradual intellectual and mo- 

ral advancement through the slow but certain means of a 

‘widely spreading popular system of Vernacular Education.’ 

The mutiny has shewn how little effect the penalty of death, 
almost universally inflicted, has had on the mutineers. Jail 
experience has equally evinced how crime sufiers little diminu- 
tion from punishment. We must then go to the root of the evil 
—the state of the people’s mind, for law has little effect with- 
out morals. 

The opponents of caste ought to support this Society. We 
have had satis superque of caste in Education as well as in 
the Sepoy army. No Education is given at present in 
Calcutta to any except Brahmans or Khaistas. The ability to 
read the Bible is practically as much limited in Bengal to the 
twice born or Brahminical castes, as it was in the middle ages 
to the priesthood. We need a Wyclif in India who will raise 
his voice in favor of the people at large having the means of 
reading, so as to be enabled to peruse the Scriptures in 
their mother tongue. Lord Shaftesbury alluded to this caste 
feeling among even good men, when he rag on a late occasion 
in the House of Lords. “The fuss made about a Brahman 

‘convert is about the same as about a ‘eee recruit.’ 
We fear that as respects mission converts from the rural popu- 
lation, little care is taken to have them read the Scripthres intel- 
ligently : how much of the Scripture reading in church is to them 
a dumb show. If the system adopted in “Norway were intro- 
duced into this country, it would soon produce a great desire to 
learn to read, viz., none can be married unless they can read 
and write. Ev en in Russia every soldier’s son is required to learn 
to read and write. We need more of the spirit of Tyndale the 
reformer, who remarked ;—* I perceived by experience that it is 
‘impossible to establish the lay people in any (Bible) truth, except 
‘the Scripture were plainly laid before their eyes, in their mother 
‘tongue.” Alas there are few even of the Christians in India 
who, “look at a degraded ryot in the spirit of those beautiful 
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CHRISTIAN ORIENTALISM. 
** See in his soul involved with thickest night, 
An emanation of eternal light, 
Ordained midst sinking worlds his dust to fire, 
And shine for ever when the stars expire.” 

We want in India more of the spirit of Tyndale, who, when 
once provoked by the perverse ignorance of a rich ecclesiastic in 
his neighbourhood, replied ;—* If God spare my life many years 
‘I will cause a plough-boy to know more of the Scriptures than 

‘you do.” How different from Henry VIII. who restricted the 
reading of Scripture.to any one below the rank ofa gentleman. 
We would strongly recommend to this Vernacular Society to 
discard that principle which gags the mouth and freezes the 
pens of some of its advocates, ‘when they feel that without Go- 
vernment aid the education of the masses in India is but a dream. 
They must now remain neutral, impressing on the Government 
authorities, their duty with regard to enlightening the masses, and 
why—because that, though nine-tenths of the members of this So- 
ciety do hold the principle of state grants fully, yet, because there 
is an ultra section of the dissenters among their number, they must 
be silent. Why should a minority who give little aid to this 
Society either in money or influence completely shackle the 
creat majority in their operations, and by preventing its Chris- 
tian influence on Government, leave the education of the masses 
in India entirely in the hands of secularists. 

With respect to Vernacular Schools, the Christian Verna- 
cular Education Society might lean a useful lesson from the 
following rule, acted upon with the greatest success since 1823 
by the Irish Society for promoting ‘the education and instruc- 
tien of the native Irish through the medium of their own lan- 
gvuage—* A proper person was in the first instance employed 
‘to seek for individuals in a particular district, who were com- 
‘petent to teach the primer of the Irish language. They were to 
‘instruct, their neighbours how and when they could, by night, 

‘at home or abroad, sitting under the haystack or upon the wild 

‘ mountain side; they were furnished with elementary books and 

‘ portions of Scriptures for the purpose ; at the end of three or four 
‘months an inspection by the person who engaged them took 
‘place, and the teachers were paid a sum, usually one shilling per 
‘head, for each pupil passing the inspection,” then so much in pro- 
portion when they passed in a higher book and books in gradation, 
so that w “ the pupil read the Bible intelligently, the teacher 
had received altogether as head money about 10 shillings. ‘This 
system, simple and cheap, has really worked wonders in the wild 
districts of Ireland. The ability to read caused the peasants to 
study the Irish Scriptures, and the simple plan of head money 
education is considered by the Bishop of “Cashel to have laid the 
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foundation of those extensive religious movements which some 
years ago took place in the west of Irel and. 
~ A field will be opened for this Society’s influence and publica- 
tions, even in the Vernacular De "partment of English Schools, 
hitherto not worked as its importance deserves While in Mis- 
sionary Reports bright prospects were held out of the good from 
the amount of scriptural instruction given in Anglo- Vernacular 
Missionary Schools, and surprise was expresse< d at the willing- 
ness of the Hindus to send their children, it has of late been 
ascertained that very little scriptural instruction was given to 
the lower classes of the school, for, independently of the pauci- 
ty of trained Christian teachers, biblical instruction was postpon- 
ed in many cases until the boys could receive it through Eng- 
lish—but by the time they reached that stage of prof icienc y; the 
majority of them were taken away fro ym those schoo!s and were 
sent to non-christian schools.* The Christian Vernacular Educa- 
tion Society have it as part of their plan to encourage transla- 
tions into the fourteen chief Vernaculars of India. The following 
minute of the Board of the Madras University, made in 1841, m: = 
be of use as a guide. “ It is to be considered that the whole cur 
‘rent of conversation and habits of life among the natives are so 
‘very different from those which characterise the education and 
‘progress in life of Europeans, that the commonest trains of 
‘thought and matters of the most familiar information to the lat- 
‘ter, appear new and often inexplicable to the native student.” 
Hence they recommended, rather than a translati mn a free ex- 
position, taking in a great measure the character of original 
a Sie To this may be added the advice of Dr. Arnold, 
hat in teaching history they should aim chiefly at the poetry of 
his story illustrating the chief events pictorially. 

Throughout India the translators of the Bible and of Chris- 
tian books have employ ed indigenous theological terms, on 
the obvious principle of such being more intelligible and de- 
fining themselves. We would recommend the same course to 
the new Society, and strengthen our advice by quoting from 
Dr. Whewell in his work on the Philosophy of Science, that words 
borrowed from common language, and converted by scientific 
writers into technical terms, are understood after a very short 
explanation and retained in the memory without effort. They 
are intelligible much more clearly and vividly than those borrow- 
ed from any other source, and they are more manageable in 
the construction of sentences. In the descriptive language of 


* Between the age of 6 and 10 a sound acquaintance with Biblical History can be 
given to Hindoo lads through their own langua ge 5 ; beginning with Scripture pictures 
—the parables of Christ, and then the historical parts are usually taught. The pu- 
pus are required to refer to Scripture, and to reproduce the lesson on their slates, 
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Botany, for example, in an English work, the terms drooping, 
nodding, one-sided, twining, struggling, appear better than cernu- 
ous, nutant, voluble, divaricate. Words of classical origin are 
precise to the careful student; but they are unintelligible even to 
the learned man without express definition, and convey instruc- 
tion only through an artificial and rare habit of thought. 
Proverbs ea well been called “ the great universal voice of 
‘humanity, the wit of one, the wisdon of many,” having for their 
three requisites, “ shortness, salt, sense.” The profound meta- 
physical Bacon respected them, calling them “ the edge tools of 
‘speech, which cut the knots of business.” Aristotle made a col- 
lection of them; Shakespear uses them freely in his plays; 
Cervantes in his Don Quixote, Butler in his Hudibras, Ful- 
ler and Jeremy ‘Tayler in their works, while the pen of 
inspiration has indited 3000 of Solomon’s “ ever young through 
‘all the centuries of a nation’s existence.” The Spaniards 
with their 25,000 Proverbs, the French, Germans, and 
even the cold Anglo-Saxons, make free use of them. In the 
Kast we have them in profusion, yet singularly they have 
been made scarcely any use of either in Bengali translations or 
in Missionar y preaching ; an instrument of such power has been 
left to rust! We fear one of the causes is that Missionaries, and 


those who compose such translations, do not “ freely associate 
‘with those who speak those languages with native purity, but 

‘copy the exclusive manners of the Service people.” We trust 
this Society will make a collection of them in the different In- 
dian languages, and have them incorporated into their various 
translations. As examples we insert a few specimens from 
the Bengali. 


Be ngaly Proverbs. Meaning. 
Ashes on his head, ghee and ricein his One poor in appearance. 
house. 
Adirdm, a guard without shield or sword. A name to live. 
Fainting at the blow of a flower. An imaginary fear. 
Wherever the rice is scattered the crows Where the carcase is there are 
come. the vultures. 
Food and no mouth. The end without the means. 
A blow ofa sword to a dead man. Striking a man down. 
A dead crow fears no blow. Death removes fear. 
A cannon to kill a musquito, A Steam Engine to cut cab- 
bages. 
A chirdg near a torch. Little use* of an inferior when 
the principal is present. 
A hunting cat known by its whisker. Outward signs. 
The Makhal fruit, red without, black Appearances deceive. 
within. 
Where the kul tree is, people shake it. No work without hope. 
Stealing steel from the smith, Going into the lion’s mouth. 
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A fakir begs not successfully in his own <A prophet is not without honor 
village. save in his own country. 
An ass carrying sugar. One who does things without 
reaping any benefit. 
Throwing spittle to the moon andits re- Kicking against the pricks. 
turning to one’s own legs 
Pounding gram with a goat's feet. Attempting great things with 
little means. 

As a political measure the education of the masses is of vast 

consequence. We cannot afford to leave them in the same state 
as the late sepoy army was in, “ isolated from liberalising, 
‘humanising and Christian influences, a mine of ignorance and 
‘fanaticism, ready to be exploded by any spark.” Last year it 
was the belief of many natives in North India that the E nglish 
were a smail body of sea robbers occupying a small island near 
Sagur, that they had sent all their soldiers to India, and last of 
all women dressed up as soldiers (Highlanders in their kilts.) In 
the Hills the popular belief was that the E nglish wanted to get 
numbers of natives to boil them down into fat. In Western In- 
dia a Bombay native stated some years ago that he had met with 
several respectable natives, who believe that the Government are 
now desirous of constructing railroads in order that they may be 
able to escape with f facility in the event of their overthrow by 
some native Rajahs, who, they prophesy, will one day surely con- 
quer them. The people were swayed by any and every report 
which any foe to British supremacy chose to spread, they hed 
no knowledge which would enable them to detect false reports— 
we see this in the facility with which the Nana and the Delhi 
princes gulled the masses. 

Having closed our remarks respecting this Vernacular Educa- 
tion Society, which has for alr ee to bring the masses of India 
nearer to the English mode of thought through the medium of 
English knowledge imparted in a Vernacular form, we now 
take up the subject of another proposal, aiming to make Euro- 
peans better qualified for their Indian duties, to mix with 
and influence the natives, by giving them a preparatory train- 
ing in England in Oriental History and Languages. Haileybury 
gave that, but since its abolition no substitute has been found. 
if a special training is requisite for lawyers, medical men, cler- 
gymen and military men, a portion it is more necessary for men 
designed for India. 

Though neither of those two great conquerors, Napoleon and 
Frederick the Great, could force the French language on Ger- 
many, yet according to some John Bull is to do it in India—he 
is to learn no foreign language but foreigners are to learn his. 
This however is not the view of the Horse Gu: rds, which directs 
all Cadets now to pass either in French, German or Hindustani, 
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nor at the London Treasury, where in 1854 orders were issued 
to all Commissariat Officers proceeding to the Kast “ that besides 

‘perfecting themselves in French and It lian, they will be ex- 

‘pected to learn at least one Eastern language.” Changes are 
about to be made shortly in the English Consular es stablishment, 
by which a knowledge of one or two foreign languages will be 
made imperative. Even in England itself French and German 
will soon become a sine qué non for every person of education, 
and the English on the Continent find by dear bought experience, 
that if they do not know French they must submit to be imposed 
on and cheated in every way, and must return as ignorant of the 
social condition of the people of the Continent as the veriest 
cockney. 

We hail therefore as a good sign the discussions in the co- 
lumns of the amen newspaper, advocating the establishment of 
an Oriental College in London, to prepare Europeans destined 
for India through a course of elementary studies i in Indian lan- 
guages, history, &c., for the better fulfilment of their duties, 
thus giving them an insight into the social condition, history 
and antecedents of the people among whom Guy are to spend 
their lives. The following is a pregramme of ‘the proposed In- 


stitution as laid down by Sir C. Trevelyan. 


“It is indeed high time for us to wine away the reproach that Oriental 
literature is less cultivated in this country than in some others, which have 
not a foot of soil in India, and the still gre: tor reproa -h that our young men 
proceeding to India have not even that ordinar y knowledge of the colloqui ul 
language, without W hich it is impossible for them to do their duty in any 
state of life to which they may be called there. The hindrance to the cause 
of good government and 1 ligion j in India, which has arisen from this, is not 
to be told. In order that the discussion resid take a practical form, I will 
suggest a course of proce eding for consideration. 

1. That an Institution should be established in London for the cultiva- 
tion of Asiatic languages, and especially of those of India and China. 

2. That the selection of the pub lic servants,—civil, military, clerical, 
&e. y—shoul 1 have reference to their general education and qualifications ; 
but that, aft r they have been so selected, they should not be permitted to 
proceed to India, until they have received a certificate from the governing 
body of the new Institution that they are sufficiently instructed in the ele- 
ments of one of the vernacular languages of the Presidency, to which they 
have been designated. 

3. That persons not in the public service, intending to proceed to India 
as missionaries, merchants, planters, or in any other capacity, should be at 
“ erty to attend the classes on an equal footing with persons selected for 

the public service, and to offer thems selves for examination in order to ob- 
tain a certificate of qualification. 

4. That facilities should be afforded for the voluntary cultivation of the 
learned and more difficult languages, such as Sanskrit, Arabic, and the lite- 
rary dialect of the Chinese, followed by appropriate examinations and re- 
wards for distinguished students ; and that the professors should be encou- 
raged to publish, in forms suited for popular information, the result of their 
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yesearches inte the literary, social, and religious state of the several Eastern 
nations.” 


Even France has an Oriental College where some most dis- 
tinguished Professors teach Persian, U rdu, Chinese, Arabic, 
Turkish and Sanskrit, and some of the best Oriental works have 
issued from the Paris press. Vienna has its Oriental College 
and a splendid Oriental press, while Denmark sends Oriental 
scientific missions tothe Kast with the view of encouraging the 
study of Oriental languages: so does Prussia. In Europe there 
are 33 Professorships of Sanskrit, and even Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, is about to establish a chair of Sanskrit. Germany has shower- 
ed down titles, medals, and * ribbons of all the colors of the rain- 
bow,” on such Oriental scholars as Schlegel and Von Hammer, 
others fostered such men as Wilkins, Gilchrist, Wilson, Hamilton ; 
Roebuck, and Gladwin. 

Russia, so successful in diplomacy and our future rival in 
Central Asia, knows the value of a special and preparatory 
training for her agents sent to Oriental countries. Catherine 
the Great laid down the policy which has been invariably act- 
ed on since, that a knowledge of the character and language 
of the country to which her officers are sent, is a sine qua 
non. Dr. Max Miiller of Oxford, in a letter to the T'vmes, 
vives the following account of her proceedings. ‘ Russia has 
always been celebrated for her linguists, and where her own 
resources failed, she has called foreign scholars, or native tea- 
chers, to lecture on the numerous languages of the East at 

Petersburg, and at some of the smaller Oriental seminaries 
at Kasan, Odessa, Nova-Tcherkask, and elsewhere. Brosset 
was called from France to teach Georgian; Dorn and Boe- 
thtlingk from Germany, the former to teach the language of 
the Affghans, the latter to lecture on the ancient literature of 
India. Arabic was taught by Sheikh Mohammed Ajad Tantawi; 
Turkish and the Tataric dialects by Mirza Kasembek ; both of 
them natives of the countries, the languages of which they had 
to profess. During the late war, the usefulness of officers, civil 
and military, well acquainted with the Eastern dialects, was felt 
more than ever by the Russian Government, and new arrange- 
ments were made to give still greater efliciency to the teaching 
of these languages. The University of St. Petersburg was call- 
ed upon to raise the time-honoured number of the four faculties 
to five, the fifth being the faculty of Oriental Literature.” We 
quote from an ukase of the late Emperor, dated October 22, (No- 
vember 3), 1857: 

“ As we consider that the study of Oriental languages may derive great 
benefit if, instead of being carried on in the different cae under 
JUNE, 1859, 2 L 
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the Ministry of Public Instruction, it is concentrated at St. Petersburg, 
the capital offering so many advantages for this comprehensive branch of 
knowledge, we command as follows :— 

The section for Oriental languages, now existing in the University of St. 
Petersburg, is to be changed into a faculty, with professorships for the fol- 
lowing languages :— 

1. Arabic ; 2. Persian; 3. Turko-Tataric ; 4. Mongolic ; 5. Chinese ; 6. 
Hebrew ; 7. Armenian ; 8. Georgian - 9, Mandshu. 

It is left to the Minister to appoint as circumstances may arise, ordinary 
and extraordinary professors for each of these languages. 

The lectures are open, not only to the regular students of the Universi- 

y, but to all who may desire to avail the mselves of the instruction given 
by the professors and teachers. And each public office may send a certain 
number of students, to whom a knowledge of Oriental language is deemed 
useful in their respective employments.” 


The lectures were opened on the 27th of August, (September 
8), 1855, and the following is a list of the “subjects actually 
taught by the Oriental faculty :-— 


“1. History of Persia ; interpretation of Persian poets, such as Sadi, 
Hafiz, and Atter ; translation into Persian ; Persian caligraphy ; Persian 
conversation. > 

2. Turkish grammar ; history and geography of the Turkish Empire ; 
translation into Turkish ; history of Tataric literature. 

3. History of the Arabs ; translation into Arabic ; interpretation of Ara- 
bic authors from MSS. ; Arabic grammar ; Koran. 

4. Mongolic grammar ; translation from and into Mongolic ; history of 
Dshingis Chan and the Mongols to the present day ; history of Mongolic li- 
terature ; Kalmyk language and liter: ture. 

5. Chinese and Mandshu grammar ; history of Chinese and Mandshu 
literature ; interpretation of C hinese and Mandshu authors. 

6. Armenian grammar ; translation from and into Armenian. 

7. Georgian grammar ; translation from and into Georgian ; history of 
Georgian literature.” 


This may seem a frightful list, and yet, since the first opening 
of the Oriental Academy, three new professorships had to be add- 
ed, one for Tibetan, one for the Affghan language, and one for 
Sanskrit.” 

Some, howev er, in their zeal against ee would 
abolish all Sans eit and Arabic C ollege s in India, forgetting 
that these are in various cases the only media by which ‘Euro- 
peans can exercise any influence w hatever over a certain class of 
minds who are held in great estimation by the natives; that, ac- 
cording to their theory, such men as Dr. Ball: antyne of Benares 
and Ishwar Chunder V idyasagar of Calcutta, would have had 
to leave a leading class of minds without any direction in the 
right path. Sothe Pundit and Moulvie classes, the le: ading minds 
in the country among the masses, are to be left without any use- 
ful influence. Had Nana Sahib and the Ranee of Jhansi in their 
youth been properly trained, how different might have been 
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many events in the late catastrophe. The dispute in India on 
the value of the Sanskrit and An bic Classics is only another 
form of the controversy that raged in France in the days of Des 
Cartes and Malebranche, and in England in Swift’s time, as to 


( 
1. 
he 


the value of the Latin and Greek : as sIC8, when the Pope ful- 
minated bulls against the study of Greek as Pagan, and of 
ilebrew as Jewish. 

The tone of opinion of Europeans newly arrived in India, 
who are ignorant of the history, manners and language of the peo- 
ple, ¢ calls for measures being taken speedily to give Europeans 
designed for India some training for India before they leave 
England. Hence we quite concur with the following remarks 
made by the proposers of the Oriental College :— 


“ Men who arrive in India after having passed their two examinations— 
one general, the other special; one purely European, the other chiefly 
Oriental—will enter upon their duties well impressed with the superiority 
of their own country, well prepared for the difficulties that have to be en- 
countered, and determined to work for the advancement of all measures in 
which the interests of both countries are identical. They will look upon 
the dark inhabitants of India with a feeling of curiosity which is sure to 
grow into sympathy,—a feeling unknown and unintelligible to those who 
go there unprepared or full of prejudices. It is in human nature that we 
take an interest in matters to which we have devoted much of our time, 
and about which we know something. <A student of art will learn to admire 
pictures which to the unschooled eye are simply repulsive. A student of 
history will spend many days in searching for a document which to others 
might seem valueless. It will be the same with those who have paid some 
attention to the study of the classical language and literature of the Brah- 
mans. As a classical scholar is moved when he sees the unchanged shores 
of Greece rising on the horizon—as he feels an interest in hearing for the 
first time the spoken Greek with its living accent—as he is pleased when 
reminded by what passes before his eyes of the customs, the legends, and the 
poetry of the classical past,—nay, as he cannot altogether withdraw his 
sympathy even from the degener: ate descendants of an ancient and noble 
race, the civilian who has but read his Nala or Sakuntala will look upon the 
Gat ge s and the ancient cities washed by its waves with a mingled feeling of 
admiration, sympathy, and pity. He will find his mind nerved and tuned 
for the most important part of a civ ilian’ or: that of gaining the good-will, 
the confidence, and ready co-operation of those whom he is sent to govern. 
He will be anxious to meet those who still speak the language to which he 
has devoted so many hours ; he will have questions to ask, and his hours of 
leisure will not be hours of idleness. Conversation with the natives will 
soon become a pleasure to him, because his knowledge of Sanskrit will make 
him feel at home in almost any dialect of India.” 


The Anglo-Saxon is equally proud and exclusive on the banks 
of the Ganges as of the Rhine, in the Champs Elysées of Paris 
as in Chowringhee of Calcutta. Frenchmen may tolerate his in- 
dependence on account of the money he briggs, but will Hindus 
for the money he takes away ? 


Europeans by a careful study of the language and character 
2L2 
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of the natives, must qualify themselves for seeing for themselves, 
and not trusting to interpreters. The following remarks of the 
Saturday Review respecting sepoy officers are, we fear, applicable 
to other Europeans also. ‘** Why should the officer talk with the 

‘only Subahdar in the verandah of his Bungalow when he might 
‘flirt with the Major’s daughter or the Colonel’s niece in the 
‘well furnished drawing room; or there is the book club, and the 
‘billiard table, and the racket court. Jack sepoy is only a bore: 
‘the officers do not know the men and the men do not know the 
‘ officers: the officers stand aloof more and more from the native 
‘soldiers.” Is it surprising in this case that we knew litile of the 
enemy’s movements, th: at our Intelligence Department was with- 
out news, and that our officials cried Pe eace, Peace, when a mine 
was ready to explode under our feet. 

The men who will have influence over the natives must be 
men who mix with the natives and know them, like Colonel 
J. Abbot, described by Colonel Edwardes as one who had 
literally lived among the Hazara natives as their patriarch. 
Every man, woman and child in the country knew him per- 
son: lly, and hastened from their occupations to welcome and 

salute him as he came their way,—‘ and what was the re- 
‘sult, the district of Hazara, which was notorious for its long 
‘continued struggles with the Sikhs, is now about the quiet- 
‘est, happiest, and most loyal in the Punjaub.”* Of another 
Punjaub Civilian Mr. Raikes writes ;—‘ his was the barahdaree 
‘system of administration,-—living in a house with twelve doors 

‘and all open to the people ; -” of another hes says ;—* asa leader he 
‘lived among the soldiers, as a civilian among the people.” 

On the neglect by European agents of ‘those studies which 
would enable them to have some influence over the Moslem mind, 
we quote the opinion of the late Sir H. Sleeman who moved 
so much among natives. 

“The best of us Europeans feel our deficiencies in conversation with 
Mahomedans of high rank and education, when we are called upon to talk 
upon subjects be yond the every-day occurrences of life. A Mahomedan 
gentleman of e ducation is tole rably well acquainted with astronomy as it 
was taught by Ptolemy ; with the logic and ethics of Aristotle and Plato, 
with the works of cippocsatee and Gale ny, through those of Avicenna, or, as 
they call him, Booalee Shena ; and he is very capable of talking upon all 
subjects of philosophy, literature, science, and the arts, and very much in- 
clined to do so, and of understanding the nature of the improvements that 
have been made in them in modern times. But, however capable we may 
feel of discussing these subjects, or explaining these improvements in our 
own language, we all feel ourselves very much at a loss when we attempt to 
do it in theirs. Perhaps few Europeans have mixed and conversed more 
freely with all classes than I have, and yet I feel myself sadly deficient 


* Raikes’ Revolt of the N. W. LP., p. 
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when I enter, as I often do, into discussion with Mahomedan gentlemen of 
education upon the subject of the character of the Governments and insti- 
tutions of different countries—their effects upon the character and condi- 
tion of the people ; the arts and sciences ; the faculties and operations of 
the human mind, and the thousand other things which are subjects of every- 
day conv ersation among educated and thinking men in our own country. 
I feel that they could understand me quite well if I could find words for 
my ideas. But these I cannot find, though their languages abound in them ; 
nor have I ever met the European "gentleman who could. East Indians « an, 
but they commonly want the ideas as much as we want the language. The 
chief cause of this deficiency is the want of sufficient intercourse with men 
in whose presence we should be ashamed to appear ignorant ; this is the 
great secret, and all should know and acknowledge it. We are not ashamed 
to convey our orders to our native servants in a barbarous language. Mili- 
tary officers seldom speak to their sepahees and native officers about any- 
thing but arms, accoutrements, and drill, or to other natives about anything 
but the sports of the field ; and as long as they are understood they care 
not one straw in what language they express themselves. The conversa- 
tion of the civil servants with their native officers takes sometimes a wider 
range ; but they have the same philosophical indifference as to the lan- 
guage in which they attempt to convey their ideas ; and I have heard some 
of our highest diplomatic characters talking without the slightest feeling of 
shame or embarrassment to native Princes on the most ordinary subjects 
of every day’s interest, in a language which no human being but themselves 
could understand. We shall remain the same till some change of system in- 
spires us with stronger motives to please and conciliate the educated classes 
of the native community. They may be reconciled, but they can never be 
charmed out of their prejudices or the errors of their preconceived opinions 
by such language as the European gentlemen are now in the habit of speak- 
ing to them.” 


We have one proof of the evil effects of ignorance of In- 
dia in the cry now raised for English law, English lawyers, and 
the English language for Courts of Justice. Whereas Indian 
experience points to the Punjaub as the model for Courts, thus 
described by Colonel Edwardes. ‘“ Courts of Justice cheap, ac- 
‘cessible and prompt; the exclusion of Vakeels: the confronting 
‘the real parties: the arbitration by Panchayats.” Sir Henry 
Lawrence inculcated on his officers “to live among the peo- 
‘ple, to decide more cases under trees and as few under the 
‘punkah as possible, to ride about their district and see and 
‘ ‘hes ar for themselves instead of through the Police and Am- 

lahs” Mr. Raikes, Judge of the Sudder at Agra, states he has 
seen in a Native State—the Rajah of Patiala’s—better justice 
administered than in the Company’s Courts.* 

Meredith Parker, in his “ Empire of the Middle Classes,” well 
remarks on this. ‘ It would be rather unkind to inform a man 


* The Court of Directors in 1836 decided that the Vernaculars were to be the 
language of the Courts onthis ground. “It is easier for the Judge to acquire the 
lauguage of the people than for the people to acquire the language of the Judge : the 
poorer “classes who are the parties concerned in the great majority of cases which 
eome before our Courts, cannot be expected to learn a foreign language.” 
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‘in an unknown tongue that he was going to be hanged, after a 
‘trial not one word of which he understood from beginning to 
‘end.” Missionary Societies ought to encourage this Orienta 

Collere. Dear ‘bought experience hi as tau, cht x eee they can- 
not always look for the propagation of Christianity in India 
to foreign agents sent out at considerable expe use who, sub- 
ject to sickness, and waywardness of temper, in various cases 
abandon their work, and even when they continue few of them 
know the natives or the natives them. The result is a mere 
fraction of missionaries are qualified to become what is the real 
means of making head in India,—the nucleus for gathering a 
band of disci] les around them. To discharge the duty they 
should be w all up in the various phases of the native mind. The 
learned class of the Hindoos and Mussulmans, though few in 
number, yet are weighty in influence: these have been ge- 
nerally shunned by missionaries who had little preparatory 
Oriental study to enable them to cope satisfactorily with them. 
Hence even in Benares itself, the seat of learned Hindooism, 
there is not now a single missionary acquainted with the Sanskrit 
language. We were * glad to see the following advice on this 
subject recently given by I. Underhill, Isq., Secretary to the 
Baptist Mission Soc iety, to missionaries at Muttra. ‘ The mis- 

‘sionary had need to know the Shastras, and be able to meet the 
‘learned pundits, with which the place abounds, by an intelli- 
‘gent appreciation of the false philosophy on whic h the great fa- 
‘ bric of Hindooism is built.” 

The Church Missionary Society and Gospel Propagation Socie- 
ty have instituted a course of examination in India in the Ver- 
nacular for all their Indian Missionaries, before they are ap- 
pointed to take charge of a mission. It comprises translations 
from English into the Vernacular and vice ve rsa, the writing a 
short sermon in the Vernacular, and conversation with nz tives. 
The Church Missionary Society has repeatedly recommended 
the study of Sanskrit or Arabie to some of its missionaries. 
The Conference of Calcutta Missionaries some time ago, on their 
discussion of what further means could be adopted for missions 
among the Mussulmans, unanimously recommended that mission- 
aries for the Mahommedans should know enough of Arabic to be 
able to quote from and interpret the Koran. ‘The need of an 
Oriental College to lay the foundation with Missionaries intend- 
ed for India, in “home training,” the acquiring some know- 
ledge of the learned languages, literature, philosophy and the- 

ology held in esteem by the Massulmane and Hindoos “as 
‘the condition of gaining their good-will and respect, and as the 
‘means of acquiring that mastery of their religious and philoso- 
phical ideas which can alone enable the advocate of Christianity 
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‘to argue with them on an equal footing, in an enlightened spirit 
‘and in an effective manner,” has long been obvious to per- 
sons who have studied what Missionary qualifications ought to 
be. J. Muir, Esq. in his able “ Remarks on the training of 
‘Missionary Agents,” suggests that the students should attend 
a course of 


“ Lectures on the characteristics of these languages, and the literature they 
embody, on the relations of that literature to the mental peculiarities of 
the people among whom it is current, and on all questions bearing upon the 
best methods of rendering the languages efficient and attractive vehicles 
for the conveyance of truth. In the theory and art of reasoning and per- 
suasion, in the best modes of presenting new and strange truths to the ig- 
norant and superstitious, as well as to those whose minds are perverted by 
false philosophy, by prejudice, or by interest ; he should be made acquaint- 
ed with the super stitious and religious systems, whether popular or philo- 
sophical, of those for whose conversion he is to labour, and with the prin- 
ciples on which their several false doctrines may be most effectually con- 
troverted.” 


Much is said now in England, and with greatjustice, of the impor- 
tance of missionary preac hing to the Heathen and Mussulmans 
of India. But an important point is always omitted—the quali- 
fications for the work. One of these is surely, a thorough acquain- 
tance with the various modes, phrases and similes by which 


orientals express their ideas. This can only be gained in India b 

a conversancy with Indian history and popular native literature, 
and by intercourse of a free and eas sy nature with natives of various 
classes in sec iety. We fear that judged by this standard not one: 

tenth of the preaching missionaries is qualified. Vociferation is 
not impression, and the ringing changes on a few theological 
topics delivered ina dry, cold, Anglo. Saxon w ay, is not calculated 
to tell on Asiatic minds. European Missionaries are generally 
wide as the pole asunder from orientals in the choice of topics. 
Even dry law has been enshrined in poetic imagery ; as an 
instance of this we give the following version of Professor 
— from Menu, the oldest Hindoo Lawgiver, on the duty 

f Kings :— 


“ He that ruleth should endeavour with his might and main to be 
Like the Powers of God around him, in his strength and majesty ; 
Like the Rain-God in due season sendeth showers from above, 

He should shed upon his kingdom equal favour, gracious love ; 
As the Sun draws up the water with his fiery rays of might, 

Thus let him from his own kingdom claim his revenue and right ; 
As the mighty Wind unhinder d bloweth freely where he will, 

Let the monarch, ever present with his spies all places fill ; 

Like as in the judgment Yama punisheth both friends and foes, 
Let him judge and punish duly rebels who his might oppose ; 

As the Moon’s unclouded rising bringeth peace and calm delight, 
Let his gracious presence ever ‘gli adden all his people’s sight ; 
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Let the king consume the wicked—burn the guilty in his ire, 
Bright in glory, fierce in anger, like the mighty God of Fire : : 
As the Gene ral Mother feedeth all to whom she giveth birth, 
Let the king support his subjects, like the kindly -fostering Earth.” 


It may be said the plain preaching of the Gospel is enough, 
True, God can convert without means at all, but he cenerally 
chooses suitable instruments. Now what is plain preaching 
to a Englishman is positively dull, dry and insipid to an 
Asiatic. We give our question to the mere Anglo-Saxon 
—had Mahomed written his-Koran in the style of an Anglo- 
Saxon book, and preached in the style of Anglo-Saxons, where 
would his preaching influence have been? Even the books of the 
Bible, designed for all men, shew by their style that an Anglo- 
Saxon could have had no hand to them. 

What an intensely oriental book is the Bible—so much so that 
it requires years before the Anglo-Saxon mind can fully un- 
derstand the force of those brilliant, sparkling, oriental metaphors 
and similes with which Holy Writ is so profusely sprinkled. 
Contrast the exquisitely beautiful discourses of Christ which, on 
the model of eastern apologue, never propound a dogma without 
clothing it with a simile, with the vapid, dull discourses 
called Sermons which issue in such swarms from the English 
press. Our old English writers such as Jeremy Taylor, how- 
ever, followed the Bible model in “ thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn.” Where lies the gre: at power of a preacher 
like ‘Dr. in his semi-Asiatic mode of illustration, 
bringing all nature to furnish the g olden casket of truth. 

When our blessed Lord, who came not only to atone for man- 
kind but also to “set us an example,” taught, how different 
was his style and oriental manner from that of modern preach- 
ing “ By Christ’s touching parables, striking similitudes and 
‘ familiar illustrations, he commanded the attention and awak- 
‘ened the sympathy of all who heard him, however prejudiced or 
‘ opposed they might be to the humiliating truth which they 
‘heard.” The fact that “ without a parable C hrist spake not to the 
eople,” is one of the reasons why “ the common people heard him 
gladly.” The Wesleyans in England understood this well in last 
century when many of their ministers, tailors or carpenters ori- 
ginally, by their familiar style and homely illustrations drew 
cr owds, while Fellows of Colleges preached to empty benches. 

Even in England, truth through similitude is popular. What 
a wondrous power for good has been exerted by the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Albeit written on the thorough oriental principle of 
clothing abstract truth in the form of allegory, it has been pro- 
nounced even by the metaphysical Anglo- Saxon Coleridge as 
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“the best summary of evangelical theology ever produced by a 
writer not miraculously inspired.” 

Luther, from his understanding the force of music and verna- 
cular poetry on the minds of his countrymen, devoted special at- 
tention to working the people with a taste for good hymns 
and tunes. But in Bengal what vapid and doggerel compositions 
have we generally under the name of hymns for native Chcis- 
tians, while on the other hand choice language and high poetic 
talent is shewn in the hymns composed by the Hindus in ho- 
nour of their Gods or of any event of the day. We need a Cowper 
anda Charles Wesley for the Christianity of Bengal. Had Mis- 
sionaries been acquainted with oriental tastes, such compositions 
as many of the existing Bengali hymns, so degrading to Chris- 
tianity, would never have been tolerated. 

We do trust that both the objects we have been advocating, 
an Oriental College in England for Europeans destined to labour 
in the East, and a Christian Vernacular Education Society 
for leavening the masses in India, will meet with support. They 
have the sympathy of men of experience in India who will be 
glad to co-operate. The Queen’s Proclamation has thrown oil on 
the waves, and every man must carry out its spirit. This cannot 
be done by the quixotic plan of trying to turn an Asiatic into an 
Englishman, but by the Europeans becoming, like St. Paul, “ all 
things to all men.” 
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Art. Iif.—-1. Report on the Revenue Administration of the Lower 
Provinces, for 1856-57. 

2. The Revenue Hand Book, by J. H. Youne, Esa. 

3. Official Papers, Manuscript. 


A Great Indian question is like a huge round of beef: you 
may cut and come again. And no man will deny that ‘the 
Perpetual Settlement, ‘and the ownership of the soil, are amongst 
the great Indian questions of almost every administration. Re- 
cent events have set journalists, statesmen, and ordinary admi- 
nistrators to discuss all those measures which may best contri- 
bute to the permanence and solidity of our rule. Indeed, we 
fear that in the din of conflict, the crash of theories, the ex- 
plosion of old creeds, and the distrust of all experience, some of 
our leaders of thought and opinion may have been carried a lit- 
tle too far, and like the would-be fine lady in one of Dickens’ 
Novels, may have formed and expressed ‘an immense variety 0 
‘opinions upon an immense variety of subjecis. ” This Review 
has, however, as far as was possible, hitherto maintained its prin- 
ciple of being the’avowed organ of no single party, but of sifting 
and an: lysing all those measures of reform or innovation, by 
which we hope to reach something tangible and practical at 
last. No question can be grander in proportion, more intricate 
in detail, or more paramount in importance, than that of Indian 
revenue and rent. No interests demand more attention, or fill 
a greater space, than vested interests in land. And though we 
can scarcely hope to dismiss the Cornwallis Settlement, to fix the 
absolute ownership of the land on any one class, or fully to review 
the revenue operations of a single year, in the compass of one 
article, we believe ourselves to possess some information not 
incorrect, and perhaps not wholly uninteresting, which may 
throw a little light on the effect of our revenue system, and on 
the possibility of enhance ing taxation, introducing English land- 

lords, and raising the value of land. 

The Revenue Report of the Sudder Board for 1856-57, 
which lies before us, is like many of its predecessors, a clear 
and elaborate report. Men who delight in statistics will find 
themselves amply rewarded by a perusal of the sixty-nine pa- 
ragraphs, and the twenty-four appendices, into which are pack- 
ed a great many things which we want to know regarding 
the collections, the remissions, the changes in estates, the sum- 
mary suits, the defaulters, the settlements and the sales, in no 
less than fifty-two districts, extending from the narrow point 
of Sandoway on the one hand to the disturbed districts of Be- 
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har on the other, and from the most Eastern Frontier of As- 
sam to the unhealthy but profitable annexation of Sumbhul-. 
pore far to the West of the Grand Trunk Road. We think, 
however, that more may be done by a closer examination of the 
working of the Settlement of Lord Cornwallis in one particular 
dis trict ; ; and without discouraging such readers as honor us with a 
perusal, by alarming st: 1tements and undeniable figures, we hope 
to present them with some facts and deductions which may help 
to set one or two speculations at rest. With this intention we 
shall devote this paper mainly to the land revenue of one single 
Zillah. 

We have seen lately what a district in the North West Pro- 
vinces was like during a rebellion.* We now take a district of 
3engal, which during the same rebellion, remained undisturbed 

by aught but vague rumour. In many respects it is a fair 
sample of the rich and populous tracts included in the Perpetual 
Settlement. Extensive in size, traversed in one part by several 
navigable rivers; studded with numerous factories, productive 
of all the articles essential to the comfort and existence of half a 
million of natives, not overtaxed, not under-populated, with 
little or no jungle remaining for the axe to displace, with swamps 
that from natural causes are year by year converted into solid 
acres, it is, on the whole, as good a selection as we could make 
for illustrating some of the main points which characterise landed 
interests on this side of India. It yields a revenue little short of 
twelve lakhs inthe year. European capitalists are concerned in its 
products. Influential Zemindars accumulate or disperse its wealth, 
and increase its litigation. The condition of its population, their 
possible improvement, the security of real property, and the 
maintenance of the various complex interests which have silently 
grown up with the growth of our administration, present a wide 
and seemingly interminable field of inquiry. But before con- 
sidering the present state of the rent and revenue there, we 
shall glance at the condition of the district about one hundred 
years ago. 

It is the fashion to talk of the Zemindarry tenure as the 
creation of Lord Cornwallis. But the truth is that the nucleus 
of the system existed in the days of Hastings and Clive. When 
Shore was luminously expounding the principles on which the 
revenue of Bengal ought to be collected, he noted it as a 
fact, that a tract of country yielding one crore of Rupees, 
or more than one-half the gross revenue of the whole province, 
was held by some seven Zemindars. These wealthy individuals are 
now, most of them designated by the title of Raja, that is, wher- 


* See Article “A District during a Rebellion” in No, LXI of this Review. 
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ever they still survive. And the tract of country with which we 
are now dealing was, to speak roundly, parcelled out between 
two of the seven whom Shore enumerated, with the addition of 
a third. These three, between them, were liable for the reve- 
nue of a country which extended from the Ishamatti not forty 
miles East of Calcutta to the North bank of the Poddha or 
Ganges. Of the three families one is reduced from the receipt 
of rents exceeding half a million to a poor pittance of two or 
three lakhs a year. ‘The second is represented by an individual 
on whom a liberal education, and the direct superintendence of 
watchful Guardians, Collectors and Commissioners, during a 
lengthened minority, have bestowed just intellect and caps acity 
sufficient to enable him to squander a good patrimony. The 
third, though noted for careless management and consequent 
indebtedness, is a generous landlord, a loyal subject, and a gen- 
tleman with tendencies somewhat in favour of the old school. 
All these have seen large portions of their Zemindaries alienated 
to form new and independent tenures. Hach, at the commence- 
ment of our rule, was admitted as the individual responsible 
for the Government demand over a very extensive area. Each 
even then, enjoyed some of those advantages which from use 
and habit, we are accustomed to associate with the status of a 
Zemindar, as distinct from that of a mere collecting agent. 

Time wore on. The temporary administration by Dewans, 
the limited settlements for five years, and the able disquisitionsofa 
crotchetty official like Francis, a sanguine administrator likeJ ames 
Grant, and a clear-headed and well-informed Civilian like Shore. 
himself topped by Lord Cornwallis, resulted in the famous Set- 
tlement of 1793. But even in the above short period the 
number of distinct estates, that is of specific portions of land, 
on which specific jummas had been fixed, and for which separate 
engagements had been entered into by individuals liable for the 
dues of Gov ernment, had very conside1 ‘ably increased. ‘The in- 
evitable tendency of our administration, coupled with the mere 
enlargement of families, is against the permanence of huge Ze- 
mindaries. On the other hand the same rule has very largely 
increased the value of property, and has invested the original 
Zemindaries now split up into scores or hundreds, with a far 
greater measure of security than is commonly believed. 

In the middle of the last century there were thus three fami- 
lies, the heads of which were responsible for the revenue of one 
district. In 1793 the number of estates for which separate en- 
gagements had been signed, was three hundred and seventeen. 
Sixty -five years afterwards, or in 1858, the estates on the roll 
or Towjih of the collectorate, number no less than four thousand 
five hundred and fifty: a number which will be found even 
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more accurate than that recorded in the Board’s Report of this 
district for 1856-57. 
The causes of this increase are not very far to seek. In some 
cases families grew and expanded: the usual disputes about 
management and division ensued, and the estate was divided 
by the revenue authorities, after an amount of investigation and 
petitioning which would have disposed of one-h: alf of the 
claims to compensation arising out of the Mutiny. In others, the 
head of the family made his own distribution before death, or 
gave, during his lifetime, this estate to a favourite dependant, or 
that to be an appanage for a younger son. In a third close of 
cases, Whole Pergunnahs, which were then co-extensive with vast 
and profitable Zemindaries, were put up to public sale not in 
the district, but in C shontte tinal, A fourth class arose out of the 
creation of AKharija or independent Talooks under the free will 
of the Zemindar, who marked off distinct portions of his Zeminda- 
ries receiving a round sum down to meet some financial exigen- 
cy. We have good reason to believe that the relentless sales of 
land for arrears “of revenue, and the creation of distinct small es- 
tates by the voluntary act of the landholder, went on at an 
alarming rate during the first ten or fifteen years of this centu- 
ry. All the above causes and a few others may explain fully the 
multiplication of Zemindaries. Extravagance and recklessness 
in the owners, as well as peremptoriness in 1 the enforcement of the 
demands of the State, incredible mismanagement, stupendous 
frauds on the part of subordinates, unparé alleled litign ation on one 
hand, or mere neglect of rights and responsibilities « on the other, 
sundae and split up the immense tracts of country for the re- 
venue of which a few had been liable, into hundreds of smaller 
and more convenient estates. We are anxious not to encumber 
this article with statements and figures, but something of the 
kind is so suggestive of the peculiarities of our sy stem, and of 
the tenacity of life which the Hindu exhibits, that we subjoin 
details in this place. 

The number of Mahals or estates we have stated to be 4,550. 
These, again, consist of 4,493 immutably assessed, and 57 with a 
revenue fluctuating, but not likely to be largely increased. The 
above are held by men of different castes in the following propor- 
tion, 

Hindu Sudder Proprietors, oo» 3,855 
Mohammedan Ditto, toi we eee 
European Ditto, ... - ee 52 


Total, _ ies , »-. 4,550 


The Hindu Proprietors again are sub-divided into the following 
list :— 
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Brahmins of various ranks, pi eo» $388 
Kayast or W riter, ues hie nas soo 8,208 

Baidya or Physician, fos _ .- 209 
Bunnia or S! opkeeper, one dae ine 14 
Teli or Oilman, ie sie ie te 10 
Maddak or Confectioner, ... wi pid 5 
Khatri or Military,... ae va i 5 
Kaibarto or Agriculturist, - _— 25 
Shaha or Vintner, ... ... bbe sea 32 
Karmokar or Blacksmith, ... itd ae s 
Tanti or Weaver, ... a _ fie 5 
Bashtum or Mendicant, ... vite pie 10 


Chandal or Outcast, 


Total, one oo : woe 3,855 

From the above it will at once be seen that the « upper ten 
thousand’ still maintain their ground. Property is still in the 
hands of those whom we may reasonably. suppose to be alive 
to the advantages of education. ‘The money making shopkeep- 
ers, the retail traders, the petty merchants, have not ; completely 
dispossessed the revel families of respectability and worth. 
Estates have indeed changed hands or been cut into pieces, but 
ownership still runs in the old channels. The number of Hindus 
of the highest caste in the social pyramid are still more than 
double all the Mahommedans put together. The pen still mono- 
polises a large portion of goodly heritages. The scales and the 
yard measure have not won the day. Neither the Mahommedan 
invasion, nor the English rule, have resulted in the wholesale 
transfer of ancient rights to new races. 

As to the actual revenue no single estate pays as much as ¢ 
lakh of Rupees, and only two estates are assessed at more than 
half a lakh, one of which is a portion of a remarkably fine Per- 
gunnah, and the other is a very well known estate devoted, 
by the will of a former owner, to certain pious, and charitable, and 
educational purposes, under the immediate superintendence of 
Government. The estates pay revenue according to the sub- 


joined list :— 


Number. 
Above 50,000 Rupees, ea ie soe 2 
Ditto 10,000 do. se ae oo) HER 
Ditto 5,000 do. — na wr 10 
Ditto 1,000 do. intl sis we HR 
Ditto 500 do. sud a ve! a 
Ditto 100 do. edd a oo 8 
Under 100 do. i Pa ooo O025 


Total, 4,550 Estates. 
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Considering that in some portions of the district the number 
of Mahommedans of the lower orders is to the Hindu popula- 
tion as three to two, or even four to five, the comparative failure 
of Mahommedans to acquire land is worthy of note. There is no 
positive disqualification under which Mussalmans labour, and 
often no lack of talent exhibited by them in particular lines. 
Equally good Native Judges are to be found on the bench from 
those who have studied Aboo Hanifa and the Koran, as from 
the class brought up in the tenets of the Shastras. Some of the 
best of the Darogahs are Mahommedans. But it takes along time 
to root out an ancient race. The Hindoo clings to his land with 
the love of a Highlander, and with the pertinacity of Naboth. 
The old families which partitioned out Bengal from the Megna 
to the Hooghly, were principally Hindoo. ‘Their numerous de- 
pendants, their local agents, were of the same nation, and these 
are precisely the men who in times of difficulty, rose on the 
ruins of a patron, and acquired lands for themselves. The 
spectacle of Gilbert Glossin, Writer to the Signet, purchasing at 
i. public roup the estate of an Ellangowan, has, we fear, been ex- 
hibited scores of times in a dozen different Zillahs. But new men, 
whether Hindoos or Mahommedans, have became Zemindars and 
‘Talookdars by one inevitable process. Whether they collected 
rents on behalf of their patron for which they did not account, 
but allowed the estate to come to the hammer by a judicious 
failure to pay its dues, or whether they took fair advantage of 
the absence of bidders and made lucky purchases at low prices, 
or whether in trade and speculation they amassed money which 
they desired to convert into acres, they have one and all, by 
various routes, arrived at the unpleasant but inevitable terminus 
of having to pay for their purchases. We have had a little too 
much of a very plausible outcry against Government as having 
discouraged the settlement of Europeans on the land. Govern- 
ment has no more hindered Englishmen in general from buying 
estate$ within the last twenty-five years, than it has specially 
singled out the 52 Europeans above noted for its protection, or 
lent. its powerful aid to establish nearly four thousand Hindoos 
landed proprietors, in preference to about some six hundred 
and fifty Mahommedans, who have stepped in by mere chance. 
[f it be said that the time to have purchased at a low rate has 
long passed away, and that estates are no longer bought with 
the same facilities as they were at the commencement of this cen- 
tury; the reply is that, at that period, Europeans were not even 
amenable to the ordinary Civil Courts, and their exclusion from 
land was a simple necessity, and we doubt much whether any 
European capitalist then thought about Indian soil as an in- 
vestment. At this day, whoever wants a lar ge and profitable 
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estate must pay largely for it by private conveyance, The best 
estates never come to the public hammer. The bare notifi- 
cation of such a possibility would bring a dozen rival Zemindars 
into the field. It was said by some of the unofficial Europeans, 
who gave their evidence before the Committee of 1853, with far 
greater candour and fairness than the Colonists of 1858, that 
men might wait for years, with the money in their pockets, be- 
fore they could sight even the chance of a purchase at public 
auction. The cry against the severity of the Sale Law, as detri- 
mental to permanency of right, like most other patriotic cries, 
has also been much too noisy. We have just seen that by far the 
greater number of estates are assessed at a very low figure, and 
that only thirty-six pay a good round lump of taxation. In the 
district we are treating of, only 8 estates were put up for sale 
in the year 1856, and only 65 in all the past five years. Of the 
whole number of estates put up to auction, through the whole 
province in which the Perpetual Settlement pfevails, nearly one- 
half belong to the district of Chittagong, and any one who has 
taken the trouble to cast his eye over a Gazette containing ad- 
vertisements of approaching sales, will hardly be tempted, we 
think, to invest his money in the purch: ise of Mouza Kassimnug- 
gur, difficult to be ix lentified, i in a Turruf with a hard name, and 
rated at a Sudder jumma of 1 Rupee, 9 annas, and 9 pie per 
annum. ‘The Sale Law, in its very harshness, has driven land- 
holders to look after their affairs, and has saved them from ruin. 
In only one district, throughout the whole of the Lower Pro- 
vinces, has there eas anything like active speculation, in the 
last year of the Board’s Report, for estates sold for arrears of re- 
venue. In the districts in the immediate neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta landed interests appear almost as secure from risk as they 
do in the allodial tenures of England. Not 5,000 Rs. were 
spent, by purchasers of estates, at public auction, in the year 
1856, in four metropolitan districts, one of which is the subject 
of our notice. 

To get at the Government revenue in any district is a mere 
matter of reference to reports. The gross taxation on the whole 
area of the land can be ascertained to a fraction of a rupee. But 
to say what proportion rent bears to revenue is not so easy. 
The following calculation may perhaps serve as a basis. By re- 
turns procured from departments other than the revenue, we 
have ascertained that the number of villages in our district 
amounts to about 4,500. In other words there is a geographical 
village for about every revenue mahal or estate. Most people are 
aware that geography and revenue have no regular connection 
with each other. Some estates are, indeed, made up of a single 
mouzah ; many others are composed of pieces of half a dozen dif- 
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ferent villages: others are neatly rounded off, embrace four or five 
villages and form as co mpact a property as an estate in a ring 
fence; and others again are still commensurate with a whole or 
half a Pergunnah. Taking then the number of cultivated and in- 
habited villages to be equal to the number of estates on the Go- 
vernment roll, though they have no other reference or connection 
therewith, we have four thousand five hundred villages respon- 
sible for a revenue of twelve lakhs a year. In other words each 
village would contribute revenue to the amount of 267 Rs. a year. 
And taking each village, on an average, to include sixty houses, 
the pressure on each house would be rather under 4 Rs. 8 
annas a year. But we believe these statements to be less fa- 
vourable than census and measurement would prove. 

Besides the ordinary revenue derivable from taxed estates there 
is something levied from those Mahals which have been purchas- 
ed on account of Government, and where the right to revenue 
merges in the right to rent. The whole sum derivable from 
this source in both the Regulation and the extra-Regulation 
Provinces of Benegal, is about fifteen lakhs and a half, a sum be- 
low that derivable from the Crown lands in England, which the 


late returns give at £270,000. In the single district of our 


icle, the collections do not amount to 20 ,000 Rupees a year. 
Khass mahals are usually expensive parts of the revenue admi- 
nistration. Government has to buy the estates which invite no 
purchasers. When it has bought them, it has to identify their 
undaries, and to resist half a dozenclaimants who main- 

ir lands are being invaded to supply the deficiency 

ure basd estate, which has gone into the river or taken 

os an ad flown away. And when it has identified and marked 
out ihe stan ty ‘hes rent has to be collected by legal means 

‘om recusant or disreputable Ry ots on indifferent soils, or vill: ages 
half ruined by fever, inundation, or notorious as the haunts of 

Farming in the hands of gentlemen is usually a losing 
speculation. To be in charge of the Khass mahals and to work 
them efficiently was, in former days, the sure sign of a rising 
young officer. In the present day it is generally found that the 
safest and simplest plan is to farm out the estates at a moderate 
rent for a term of 10, 20, or 30 years. 

A third source of revenne are the resumed estates. They have 
been comprehended in the number of estates on the roll, and 
their revenue is included in the twelve lakhs leviable in the dis- 
trict, which revenue the resumptions increased by rather more 
than a lakh of Rupees. The whole annual increase from resump- 
tion to the revenue, all over the Lower Provinces, may be set 
down at about 37 lakhs. E \uropean officers have begun to forget, 


though natives still keenly remember, the ir ritation and discome 
Jt NE, 1859. 2N 
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tent caused by these inquisitive measures. We will venture to 
say that this is the one grievance which educated or respec- 
table natives still acutely feel. It surpasses any vexation arising 
out of the law’s delay. It banishes spec ulation as to the eon- 
duct of the police. It effectually shute out all surmises as. to 
the injustice of the salt tax. We much doubt whether the re- 
sumptions would have been persevered in, had Government 
fully and clearly anticipated the limited increase to the revenue 
as compared w ith the unlimited amount of real discontent. And 
we thiak that it would be possible to raise twice the amount to- 
morrow, in these days of financial exigency, by simply raising 
the salt tax through one stroke of the pen, without calling forth 
more than half a dozen letters in the newspapers, or engendering 
anywhere one quarter of the ill-will which arose out of the Com- 
pany’s attempts ‘to enjoy its own again ;’ for this is the exact 
equivalent to the well known and detested phrase baz-yaft. 

The resumptions were, however, softened and toned down, as 
operations progressed. Some estates, by valid title or length of 
prescription, escaped the grasp of the official, Many were 
settled with the old rent-free proprietor at a very low assessment : 
an immense number of small pieces of land were released at once, 
either because the total of the grant was less than one hundred 
beegahs, or because no single one of the pieces making up the 
or: ant amounted to fifty be evahs. We can say little either in 
the way of praise or censure, on the very limited number of re- 
sumptions which are now instituted by Government. It should 
be clearly understood that all active inquisition has long ago 
ceased. No person is called on to show why he claims to hold 
rent-free land, unless the course of the survey or of settlement 
should disclose that he is holding lands in excess of an estate, 
without any ostensible title at all. ‘ven with this, the operations 
of 28 districts are not marked by any resumptions whatever. 

But this is not sufficient to set at rest the anxieties of small 
rent-free proprietors. The claims of the Government are foregone, 
but those of the Zemindar remain. No lapse of time, it has been 
ruled, bars the right of this individual to rent, or in "legal phra- 
seology , the mere existence of a claim to rent is in itself a valid 
cause of action which perpetually recurs. The Zemindar may sue 
to set aside a rent-free tenure under the terms of the resump- 
tion law, or he may sue simply to assess a tenure at a proper 
rate, and may call on any under-tenant within his estate to 
prove the title by which he holds his property and the deed 
which fixes his rent. There are thousands of small pieces, as we 
have said, held rent-free by men of all castes and occupations, 
all over the country, to w hich, in the present state of the law, 
mere efflux of time gives no additional security. On the contrary 
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every additional year may be the cause of invalidity. A gene- 
ration passes away : documents are exposed to injury from damp, 
heat, storms, and insects : : witnesses die: a troublesome landlord 
becomes too powerful for his neighbours: a crotchetty Judge may 
require impossible proofs, or may unhesitatingly rule that title 
deeds are rank forgeries and that long prescriptive enjoyment is 
in itself no proof of right. It is high time that the Legislature 
should interfere to lay down some positive rule, above the chang- 
ing or erroneous data of Judicial officers, in order to secure the 
comfort and contentment of a large but not a privileged class. We 
believe that the Bill for the Limitation of Suits introduced by our 
late Chief Justice, will effectually provide for this. It will not 
pass into law one day sooner than is absolutely necessary. Rent- 
free land is rising in value. It is immensely prized by all those . 
individuals, half way between Zemindar and mere Ryot, whom 
our rule in Bengal has called into existence, and who thrive by 
speculation, service, or trade. It is a more tempting invest- 
ment for a substantial householder than a new loan, or a Trea- 
sury bill. It is just possible, too, that it may be the means of 
ameliorating the condition of the agriculturist, who himself’ ex- 
pects a lighter taxation when his Landlord is untaxed. To fix 
some definite limit to harassing and unexpected claims for rent, 
to promulgate a sharp and decisive clause through. which no 
legal ingenuity shall be able to drive a hackery or a palanquin, 
will be one good step in the cause of progress to be followed 
by others of which we have heard something lately in the 
shape of Amended Procedure, Courts of Small Causes, and prohi- 
bitions against Secret Trusts, and Rival Markets. 

We sum up the results of our survey of the revenue func- 
tions in a single district. The Government demand is about 
twelve lakhs a year, including the increase from resumed estates. 
Government as Zemindar collects rents, we will not say holds 
lands, to the amount of 20,000 Rupees a year. In the space of 
two years not a single person was imprisoned as a defaulter, on 
account of revenue, and only eight small and insignificant estates 

was put up to sale, on the same grounds, within the year. The 
amount of taxation falls on each hous se, taken one w si" another and 
including an immense area of cultivation, at the rate of about 
Rupees 4-8 a year. The security of conindenes tenure cannot 
well be improved by any means short of the absolute extinction 
of the land tax, and the position of the Zemindar is quite as in- 
fluential as is compatible with the freedom of the executive, and 
with the rights of other classes. 

An enquiry into revenue leads naturally to a consideration of 
other rights besides those of the Government at the top of the 


pyramid, and of the Zemindars immediately beneath ; wherefore 
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descending a step lower, we come to the under-tenants or middle- 
men, of whose insecurity we have all heard. In the presen 
state of our Revenue Law, we may affirm generally y that no one 
class of under-tenur sis specially prot ted tgs le cislation with 
the exception of those known as Vutm Talooks. A Patni Talook. 
is, AS its title expres: z nothing | tha; lb an estate wW it hin on es- 
tate, a ‘Talo ik creared, tet fall, or est: ib] ishe “] On the VW hole or on 
part of the Zemindarry by the eins act of the Zemindar 
It differs from other under-tenures in this, t 
in consideration of a bonus, acquires a rent fixed | in perpetuity, 
and every right which is wee rent in the Zemindar. ‘The te- 
heritan r be transferred by private sale, 


< 


iat the holder thereof. 


nure can descend by i 
and the ‘Talookdar | 
under himself, sub) co aiw LYS to his own hability for the r it 
fixed by the Zemindar. ‘These inherent riehts can bi devolved 
on Putni Talookdars of the third or fourth degree, and th 
Putnidar becomes the revular rent co 


nus the privil ve of Creaune shar estates 


may look for all matters relative to their own eng: 


: oo 5 | , . . ° . 
the (yovernment for information when any practy al emergency 
t P an 6] | ellie | V4 aE Fg ; 
arises, But as a set of To tnese advantaves, the AemmMadar hay- 


ing alienated his Zemindarry rig 
latter somewhat in the relation im whic 
to the Zemindar himself. fn other words, as the (ro vernment can 


advertise and pul up to saie the estates of det wuiltie Aemindars at 
. . ’ . } 2 7 +] ry . ] , 7 11 
four periods in the vear, so can the Aemindar advertise and sell 
— fe hie ee Peer aa a Ae ? - . : | 
the tenures o| adelaulitinge Putinidars A Vice WItThIN the twelvemonthn 
Th ales : *s. ‘ veld 7 yt 1) ] Ss he “7% ss i iinies “dilcputenidineos. a wi ] i. | 
we snies are CONGAUCLCH UNUCP Sith ‘forms an With ti “lhe pe- 


} 
. , % ‘ rf " {" . 1, ‘ leiac . 17 « »* ] 1} ’ 
remptoriness as those tor tive dues of (roverninent > and all subs 
quent mcumbrances created under the Putnider of the firs 
| 


degree are avoide unless such un ler- te nants choose to stay the 
sale by depositing the arrears. Practically, however, actual sales 
are few in number, and they are lable to be set aside by the tedi- 
OUS process ot a re rul ir 4 ivil Suit. Only one saie to sk pace in 
the year 1858, out of some scores of suits instituted, as the mere no- 


. . 4° ss } . 11° 4 . Pt 
tice of auction had the eiect ol COMPeHing pay mC Mt. Many Muro- 


peans hold lands as Putnidars of the first decree, in the district 
of which we are treating, and it is obvious that if this tenure can 
be surrounded with adequate securities, it may become, for all 
practical purposes, quite as safe an investment as a Z muadarry 
itself. As regards facility of aequirement it is much easier to 
acquire a rw le Putni than a large estate. A Zemindar will 
not part absolutely with his estate by private conveyance, and 
will take tolerably good care that it shall not be put up to sale for 
arrears, but he will have ho objection, on receiving rH round sum 
of money, to create a subordinate estate and delegate his entire 
privileges to another. Ilere then is the facility for investment : 
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what is requires d is, protection for the man who has paid his 
money, against the inexorable punctuality of the Government 
sale for mete As itis, the Putnidar has a definite existence. 
A special law defines his position, records his liabilities, points 
out his danger, provides his safeguard, and proclaims his rights. 


But the law does not raise him above that indefinite dread of 


eventual extinetion by the default of = Zoemindar, under which, 

long as it lasts, no generous outlay, no permanent improv e- 
ments, can well be expected. If the Putnidar acquires the 
rights of and succeeds to, the position of the Zemindar in connec- 


tion with the land and its occupants, he ought to be placed in 
a similar pos ition with POOUAM d to the Governme nt ; that is, he 
ought to be held responsible for no default but his own, I very- 
thing that can be said on this subj ject with regard to Putnidars 

applies equally to all under-te nures of every other de scription, in 
behalf of which no such special legislation has been framed. A 
few of these creations are segs ected by the sale law, and the sale 
law itself, as we have shown, very rarely comes into play. But 
where there is the way, it ~ Ly be discovered by the corrupt will. 
An under-tenant, let its riehts or denomination be what the yimay, 

(and it is usually something terminating in dar,) may be the most 
important man in the whole of one or two Villages. Ilis existence, 
though not formally recognised in our revenue code, is_ per- 
pe tually alluded toina lone series of enactments. The Courts may 
teem with cases in which his rights are constantly attacked or 
assailed, and a great deal of the local law literature may be 
tinged by his claims. Ifa tank is to be dug, or a market esta- 
blished, or a road laid down, ora swamp to be drained, it may 
be that little can be done till his co-operation has been ensured. 
If crime is to be concealed and offenders are to escape with 
impunity, his word may shut the mouths of the population 
against the er iquries of the most energetic detective: if the 
estate changes proprietors by private conveyance, it is as he 
wills it, whether matters x0 smoothly or the reverse. Weadmit 
freely that in spite of the legal rioht of avoiding almost all encum- 
brances acquired by a pure chaser at public auction, it is not so 
easy to eject or to annihilate one of these strong middlemen. 
The same stubbornness that confronts an auction purchs ser, 
may equally oppose a purchaser by private sale, who comes in 
on a less ady: antageous footing. But if land does e hange hands 
and if puttuni Talooks are created, or estates are farmed out 
with profit both to grantor and grantee, as daily happens, why 
should we wish, under any circumstances whatever, that flourish- 
ing under-tenures should be rendered null and void ? Why should 
it De good policy to annihilate by law such creations in one case, 
and to let them take their chance and maintain themselves as best 
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they can in another? Why invite pure thasers to the Collector's 
sale room by holding out a special inducement, when, without 
such special inducement, land is daily mortgage <l and transferred 
in the private Cutcherry * The law for the protection of all 
bona fide under-tenures, after registry and on summary enquiry, 
like most other necessary laws, has been delayed from clamour, 
from timidity, and trom the pressure of untow ard circumstances. 
On the one side is the welfare of an increasing Class of the 
native community, the frequent investment of moderate capital, 
and the wants of our real middle classes: on the other the 
increased selfishness and the alarmed cupidity of a few Baboos, 
who have got up a ridiculous ery about danger to their own 
vested rights, and insecurity to the Revenue. ‘The issue of the 
contest, we trust, is at hand. The European speculator, warned 
by the danger of asking for too “me will gracefully accept 
whatever may be tendered to him | ry an amended Bill. The 
timid Official may rest assured that by the insertion of a judici- 
ous clause or two, not one anna of the just dues of Government 
will be endangered, and the Baboos may write their pens down 
to the very stumps in vain. 

A few words m: iy here be not out of place regarding summary 
suits. ‘Taking one district with another the ‘y average rather more 
than a thousand a year in each district of the Lower Provinces. 
In some Zillahs the number fails to 200: in one it rises to eight 
or nine thousand. A complete knowledge of the various motives 
with which nearly fifty thousand of these cases are yearly in- 
stituted, would give a curious revelation of the ways of Ryo ts, 
Agents, and Ze mindars. Some men sue because their rents are 
unt airly withheld by the saitie s who ought to pay them: some 
are sued because the ‘y will not pay without an Injunction from 
ne Revenue Courts, and because a mere receipt given by a Naib 

r Gomashtah can at any time be repudiated by the ceiver, ‘whereas 
a fen signed by the Collector is cood against the world: some 
men sue furtively and without duly serving the notices in order 
that they may come down on the luck less detaulter, who has 
shewn himself to be an obstructive’ in the vill: age, and so may put 
up his tenure tor sale: and some carry ona long series of collu- 
sive actions with shadowy parties, who either confess judgment 
or allow it to go by default, with the sole purpose of acquiring 
documents which may substantiate a claim to real property, 
which after due preparation of deeds and diligent tutoring of 
Witnesses, is about to be urged in the recular Civil Courts. 
But, tor all this, the summary suit is a necessary part of our 
Revenue Code, and it will be j Just as necessary whenever all Ben- 


. - . . lee 
The above was written before the passing of the Bill, on which we congratulat 
the Government, and the communi 
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cal shall have been sold. The men who are held to pay revenue 
under compulsion or who merely want their own dues, must 
have the means of realizing their rents. No rights are adjudi- 
eated on by the Collector. A year’s time, and not the preposterous 
limit of twelve years as in many other cases, is allowed to a 
discontented sufferer or to an intervener to establish his position 
by a regular law suit, if such have been prejudiced by a sum- 
mary decree. Occasional instances of unjust or vexatious at- 
tachments occur all over the country: and the cattle of ( rOpal are 
summarily sold for prices below their value, or the tenure of 
Faizoo vanishes from before his eyes, but this, till Bengali na- 
ture change, will be unavoidable under any series of laws which 
the wit of the statesman, or the earnestness of the philanthro- 
pist, shall be enabled to devise. In such an age and country there 
will be oppression, outside the Courts, by violence and rapine, in- 
side them by all the means which unscrupulous ingenuity can bring 
to pervert the Law. We may reduce the chances of success 
in favour of fraud and perjury, but we shall no more extinguish 
this class of crimes than all the Peelers have been able to ex- 
tinguish or put down the practice of picking pockets on the 
Derby day, or in a large London crowd. 

It is impossible to discuss revenue questions satisfactorily 
without endeavouring to ascertain in some measure the definite 
position of Zemindars and Ryots with regard to ownership in the 
soil. Various conflicting and irreconcileable theories have been 
held on this head, and it must be ac:aitted that more than one 
party appears to have co-existing rights in one and the same thing, 
We shall now try and define how far the rights of ownership of 
any person can be said to be marked out in broad and distinct 
lines either by practice or law. 

We take, first, the Zemindar; that is the person who has en- 
tered into a separate engagement to pay a specific sum on a dis- 
tinct portion of land. At first sight it would seem that this in- 
dividual were possessed of rights vesting him, like a squire, with 
the real ownership of the soil. He has the right to rent deriva- 
ble not only from the ordinary occupations of agriculturists over 
the cultivated area of his estate, but to all additions in the shape 
of jalkar, bankar, Phalkar and Talkar: that is to fish from the 
marsh, wood from the jungle, fruits from the garden, and droppings 
from the trees, or waifs and strays in general. _—_ He has the en- 
joyment of all the rents of profitable Hauts or open markets, and of 
Bazaars, and the privilege of establishing new ones, to his own 
advantage and to the detriment of his rival. He asks the permis- 
sion of no party if he desires to transfer his rights, and he ex- 
pects that those subordinate to him shall require his permis- 
sion or concurrence before they transfer their own. All the 
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above rights and privileges are recognised not only by the statute 
law, but by the common law and custom of the country as ex- 
pressed in morteaves, sales, leases, agreements, and the like. Not 
a lease is Tah en by him w ithout a stipulati Th that the lessee 
shall maintain the boundaries, shall make no excuses on account 
of droueht or inundation, deaths or absconding, and shall not 


cut down the trees. If a railway station Is to be established, or 
a road opened in anew tract of country, the permission of the 
Zemindar must be secured privately, or obtained by legal method. 
If a tank isto be due, at which the inhabitants of four villages 
shall draw water, he may lawfully put in his objection because 
so much area of pated d land as shall be swallowed up in the 


reservoir, tends to deprive him of so much of his rent. All these 


acknowledeed rights are enhane $e by the influenee which his 
position has conterred. The le TIS! lati ion looks tO him by CXPLCSS 
declaration, for the postal service on all eross lines in the district, 
for the detection of the crimes by which he oceasionally benefits, 
and for the aid of the executive which he constantly opposes, for 
the prevention of the cultivation of the poppy or of the il- 


ny oes a 
licit manufacture of salt, a id as etn by the lliehest Court in 


the country, forthe nomination, at his pleasure, of the village watch. 
If these last —— aie ertain duties, they also bring 
with them an increase of la and wetreht in the country. 


} 


The position is natur: uly improved by the talents of the oe- 
cupant, and he rises or sinks in pr portion as he attends to 


his Zemindarrv manacement. Under an energetic Zemindar 
the lands are earetully measured pe ‘rhaps acdozen times in the 
COUrse oft re | ecneration, Qi 7 no excess can escape det rewerk if il 


lease or incumbrance is created on the estate. a con lille rable bonus 


is first paid downto him: nota Ryot will grow a beeeah of in- 


digo without the permission of the magnate: not a domestic 
feast at the * big house’ is cel: brated, neither the marriage of the 
son, nor the weaning of the first child, without the levy ot bene- 
volences: to few lawsuits or fines do the tenauts not contribute 
their quotas: and few local events of any importance are ever 
withheld from the knowledge of the working Zemindar. Take 
these rights to collect and to assess rents Avs measure lands, to dis- 
pose of them in part or entire ty, to provide places where the ne- 
cessaries and even luxuries of life shall be colle ted and exposed 
for sale: take, we say, the obligations to maintain the laws and 
to assist the authorities which can be enforced ™ penalties, and 
add to them the influence which arises from increas ing wealth, 
from knowledge of legal his zh roads and bye-paths, and from the 
power to maintain a host of de pendants and retainers: take all 
this, and what more is wanting to constitute that absolute owner- 
ship in estates which we are all so familiar with in the squirearchy 
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of Great Britain, or which we have read of in the nobles of the 
Russian Empire ? 

On the other hand, any such unqualified and absolute owner- 
ship in everything is not to be found in any statute law. On 
the contrary, the Jangu: ure of the Regulations from 1793 down- 
wards exp ressly spe aks of rights or ownership 1 in land as inhe- 
rent in other parties, and of Zemindarry rights, however defined 
and to be respected, as not ime ompatible with other claims to 
ownership in the soil. There is express mention of the Ahamar, 
nijjote, or nankar lands, which are termed ‘ private lands,’ and 
which are evidently distinct from those where the ownership is 
ou nersi hip in the mere rent. We hold that though, by the word- 
ine of the Regulations of 1793, the property in the soil was held 
to be vested in the landholders, the lancuaye of the Code did not 
and could not annihilate the rights of others, hor create a 
proprietorship or a permanence in any rights other than those 
enjoyed by the Zemindars previous to that settlement. The 
Collectors of revenue and receivers 0: rent, from being temporary, 
became proprietors of rent im permanence, like hereditary State 
Pensioners and nothing more. 

Nor is this language, distastefui as it may be to some parties, at 
all at variance with that established eustom which is inde ‘pendent 
of written enactment, and stronger than codes. A wide and well- 
known distinction exists between land held Riyotti, and land 
held nijjote or khass khamar. The latter is land which must 
be cultivated re hired labour or by those who are paid by one- 
half of the crop. It is on this land that a small proportion of 
our indigo is cultivated, and that the gardens which enclose a 
paternal residence are not unfrequently laid out. [fa jumma 
is to be converted into private property, it inust be regularly 
sold aud bought. (ft ground is required for a new Haut, even in 
the very centre of a large Zenind: ury belonging to a powerful 
Baboo, it ean only be procured by either acquirement of the 
tenure or by taking a lease. No Zemindar, even in the wildest 
dreams of absolute power, ever deliberately holds that he can 
plant or — erect or destroy, on any plot of ground which may 
take his fane No villagers, however abject, ever prac tically 
consent to suc i an abnegation of their rights. Examples of forcible 
dispossession, constantly cited, support our view, for they rest on 
illegality and brute force. Then as regards the lien held by 
the Zemindar on trees and gardens, or as to his consent before a 
road can be laid down or a tank dug, such provisos depend real- 
ly on his indefeasible rights to rent. As one who engages for 
the revenue due to Government, he is most properly considered 
entitled to ever ything that furnishes or enhances rent, and no act 


by which rent may be lessened or imperilled can be permitted 
JUNE, 1859, 20 
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without his consent. If timber is recklessly felled, and the 
Ryot imme “diately afterwards dies or deserts, the land is, obvious- 
ly, less valuable in the eyes of the next tenant : it a certain area 
is withdrawn from cultivation for public purposes or soc ial con- 
venience, the rent due on that area must be given up. It is in 
this view, as we hold it, that stipulations in favour of such rights 

run through the whole of the documents under whieh land is 
everywhere held or exchanged. The right to rent is extensive, 
absolute, es le feasible: the right to the soil is not inherent in 
the Zemindar’s title or position, is not so sane ‘tioned by law, nos 
so grounded in practice, and either resides in other parties who 

ean be ide atifie ud. or must devolve on the Zemindar, whenever it 
does devolve on him, by an entirely distinct process. 

In order to support this view we shall consider the position of 
those men who are admitted by many theorists to have perma- 
nent rights in the soil, which neglec ‘t cannot obliterate nor cupl- 
dity abs sorb. Whatever denominations such tenant proprietors may 
hear in various parts of the country, seem to us wholly immate- 
rial. ‘The tenure may be mourusi or mokurrari, khoodkhast 

kadimi, jummai or nijote or gantidari, or anything else in the 
endless repository of revenue terms. It matters little whether 
the land so held be ten beegahs in extent or fifty, or one-half ota 
village, nor what precise distinetions m: vy characterise such inde- 
pe ndent tenures in Bengal or in Behar. If we can light upon men 
who hold lands at fixed and permanent rates, either under pottas 
of 6O or 70 years old, or under immemorial prescription, whic h 
lands they can sell, sublet, devise, or mortgage and on which they 
can plant and build, it is in such men that we ought to look for 
distinct evidence of something like ownership in the soil. Some 
men of considerable experience have been led astray into imagin- 
ine that they discovered a new kind of tenure because it is pre- 

ented to them under a new name. Ina very able report on the 
Railway, No. LV. of the selections of the Beng: ul Grovernment 
compile d by one of the most practised Revenue otticers, who how- 
ever has given the Indian world ample proof that the study of Land 
Revenue does not make a financier, we find that a certain tenure 
termed Avorfa is * confined to this part of Bengal and chietly tothe 
neighbourhood ot Llowrah, and Sulkeah and Se rampore.” Thete- 

nure Isc le: rly and fully dese ribed 3 in pages 28 and 29 of the num- 
ber indicated, but as for its being confined to the line of railway 
orto the right bank of the Hooghly, we have only to say that we 
have met with this very tenure, sometimes under the same 
name, but oftener by a totally distinet one, in hundreds of in- 
stances, in two or three districts in the East of Bengal, absolute- 

ly identical, in every respect, down to the minutest cha- 
racteristic, with the tenure sail to be limited to [Looghly and 
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jiowrah. Phe real fact is, that all over India, there are certain 
rights of tenancy, enjoyment, and virtual proprie torship, which a 
close il nspection W ill recognise as the same in Oude, in the Doab, 
and in lower Bengal, however they may be modified by local 
peculiarities, Or distorted in provincial phr: ascology, or elevated 
t» the dignity of a new and unheard of tenure by the wearisome 
ingenuity of a crack Coilector, an individual sometimes as great 
a nuisance now, as he was when Shore compiled his * Notes, 

Ownership in the soil means, to our thinking, that you are able 
to deal with the earth as you think fit. W e contend that the 
Zemindar’s lien on the soil is only precaution: ry, and for the pre- 
servation of his rights to rent. Unless he holds private lands which 
he cultivates by his hired or domestic servants, his connection 
with the earth itself is absolutely nothing. He i is never called 
on for landlord’s repairs. No rows of neat cottages rise at his cost. 
With the succession of crops, the direction of agricultura! opera- 
tions, the extension of date cultivation, or the laying out of other 
vardens, he has, as Zemindar, nothing to do. If he establishes a 
jactory, he must take a lease for the land on which it is erected 
from aman who perhaps is not worth 20 Rupees: and if he cul- 
tivates indigo, he must do so on his own private lands or get the 
Ryots, just on the planter does, to take his advances, and to grow 
the plant on their own. 

Again, the position of a respectable resident villager with a 
jumma is linked to those responsibilities and advantages which 
we have seen do not belong to the Zemindar. Such a resident 
erects and repairs his own dwelling, cuts his own bamboos, 
makes or mends his own fences, cleans out his own private 
tank, enlarges his date gardens, and establishes cultivators on 
parts of his tenure, who without being mere tenants at will and 
not being hable to ejectment as long as they pay their rent, 
- still very far removed from the acquirement of any right 
but that of oce upancy, at a fixed rate, for a certain time of years, 
That there are thousands of such small proprietors or tenant 
proprietors all over Bengal, is undemi ible, and though they have 
lost all the characteristics of a vill: ave community, if they ever 
possessed any, and though neither a beneficent legislature nor 
a vigilant executive has surrounded them with those s safeguards, 
w hich, in Hindostan, without a mutiny, might perhaps have lasted 
a century, it is not the less to them that we must look for those 
distinet, positive, and practical acts by which reasonable men 
are content to recognise an ownership in the soil. Such an 
ownership is not paramount nor exclusive ; it is not incompatible 
with the exercise of large privileges on the part of the Zemin- 
dar: it admits of other ‘liens co-existent in other independent 


parties: but it comes as near to a tangible Ss 
202 
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visib le objects As pe ‘rhaps we have SUID reason lo CX}) tok iN LLC hy 
a country of conflicting interests and oi “il-distinguish d elaims. 
That the land was not the King’s in ancient BMeypt whi 
resembled ancient India, but the tenant proprietors, we know 
from Holy Writ. Amongst other statesman-like projects ot 
Joseph, when ruler of the Delta, we read — “4 bought * all the 
land of Egypt for Pharoah.” That is to whe acquired by 
purchase for the sovereign, all the propric tary ae in the | lands. 
What Joseph did on a wide scale for a kinedom, is, now prac- 
tised according to his opportunities and abilities, by every Ben- 
eali Zemindar. E very rich and influential person purchas 
jumma, or buys up t the land whenever he ean. Generally the 
purchase 1s made in the name of a dependant under our detes- 
table system of Secret Trusts. Sometimes the Jumma is situat- 
ed in the purchaser's own Aemindarry, and sometimes int thy 
of an adversary or rival. The object in any case ts to give the 
purchasing party a firmer and more advantageous to tine 
It seems to us absurd, after this, to hold that the Zen mindarry 
right conveys everything in absolute proprietorship, or to suppose 
that rich Zemindars would voluntarily descend two or three steps, 
incur certain expense and probable huigation, were they not 
convineed that more was requisite to the consolidation of their 
power, and that the acquirement of a Juma or tenant right 
in the soil did convey «a something which neither the Per; etual 
Settlement. nor the entry in the collectorate Lowjih, nor the 
ample resources of a Zemindarry, had yet been ft und fo convey. 


} 
v 


A squire in England does not think it worth his while to pur- 
chase the status or riehts of a yeoman, unless he want a political 
vote. A Zemindar ot Lord Cornwallis. with all ey power, does 


think it worth his whi e to obtain a jumima because it places him 
in contiguity with the soil. 

There are, in fact, as it appears to us, three or more rights con- 
nected with the tand. The Government , pace Lord Harris. has 
an immemorial right to tax the land, without exere Ising pro- 
prietorship, as it mnight tax tobaeco or silk to-morrow. Lhe Ze- 
mindar’s claim is paramount over everything in the shape of rent 
and extends to whatever facilitates or unperils its income may to 
all products from which rent is derived. But if there is owner- 
ship in the earth or its produc ts, it isto be sought for in those 
men, by whatever denomination the ‘y may be design: - l, who 
reside on, cultivate, and sublet a moderate tenure, and deal with 
it as they choose. ‘This ownership however subordinate to other 
claims or weakened by hey agi or qualified by custom, or clr- 
cumstances, or borne down by the domination of a powerful 
class, is yet a virtual and tangible fact. Anything more definite 
we have been unable to discover. But we think it would take a 
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cood de: al of reasoning to make out any thing more, definite in the 
siape of absolute ownership, either on the part of Government 
or on that of the Zemindar. 

Whether the benevolent author of the Perpetual Settlement 
had any very distinct idea of the exact position of a Bengal Ze- 
mindar towards the soil and its cultivators, may by some be 
doubted, It is possible, however, that making nilowanees for a 
few differences in habits, he did hope that an Indian landholder 
would diffuse similar benefits over his estates to those which have 
been so freely imparted by a resident gentry in England, be- 
tween whom and the peasantry there exists a tra litionary and 
firm bond of union. We think that a residence of some years 
in this country may have possessed Lord Cornwallis witli-eciein 
knowledge of the real position of Zemindars here, and may have 
prevented his entertaining those ludicrous conceptions of astern 
squirearchy which many members of both pe 3 of Parliament. 
as shown in the late debates on Oude, have entertained to this 
day. Possibly his ideas and those of his colleagues regarding a 
model Zemindar. whom the settlement was to deve bop, sisi ear 
assumed some such shape as this. Ile hoped, we say, that one 
day some experienced and large-minded Conutlestnns might 
write as follows :-— 

‘Baboo Ishwar Chandra Banerji, a high caste Brahmin, whose great grand- 
futher held lucrative oflices in the days of Warren Hastings, is the owner 
of three profitable Zemindarries in the eens nnah of one's ba-hal. His resi- 


dence is a comfortable pucka mansion in the centre of his principal Ta 
look of Dhurtmapore, on which he resides with lis family, for the vreater por 
tion of the year. The surrounding village is he ld im: tinly | y him as a home 


farm and cultivated by his hired servants. The rest of his property 1s in 
the hands of resident Ryots, or respectable middlemen, with Mocurrari or 
Mourusi leases created by his grandfather and rigidly respected by him- 
self. The management of his home farm has afforded him signal advan 
sages for the introduction of two or three new kinds of produce >and by his 
practical example he has induced many Ryots to manure their lands, to 
thin out their over-luxuriant gardens, and to weed their fiel ls during fallow 
tine. He has also in corre sponde nee with the Agricultural Society of which 
he is ih associate, devised some means for ( hecking the ravages of blight 
and insects, and has materially improved the breed of cattle in the vicinity 
by the introduction of better stock. In 1855 he cuta deep watercourse, 
in concert with some of the larger tenant proprietors, which had the effect 
of draining the Hanspookria jheel and reclaiming some 500 acres for the 
plough, which he let out at moder: ite rates ; and in S58, the year of great 
scarcity, he generously remitted one-fourth and ever one- ‘third of the rents 
of his aed Rvots. The collection of his rents is entrusted to the hands 
of respectable natives, mainly Hindus, and his arrangements for the grant 
of Dakhilas or quittances are so admirably contrived that it is very rarely 
that either fraud on the part of the rentpayers or imposition on the part of 
his local agents can escape detection. Only last year he discharged a Naib 
who asked for Salami all round the village at the Pooja time, and who 
IM keenly suspected of fabricating leases and agreements to his own 
special ady: anti age As, however, hs prince iple is only to help those who 
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will help .themselves and to make the Ryots contribute their share to 
every useful work, he insists on the payment of a moderate cess from each 
substantial Ryot to be strictly devoted to his village road-fund, to the 
excavation of tanks, and to the establishment of his new Dispensary and 
of Vernacular schools. It is admitted, however, that he found more 
difficulty in this at first than his neighbour, the well known Mazbut- 
Al-Huk did, when he levied a round fine all through his estates to 
cover the expenses of a very serious and expensive affre ly, terminating 
in a sessions case, but by a little explanation and management ever ything 
was satisfactorily arran; ged. He has entirely succeeded in extirpating a nest 
of dacoits and burglars, who huddled together in one corner of his estates, 

and after carrying a series of summary suits through one quarter of a recu- 
sant village of dattials, he has now no further trouble with his collections. 
His litigation has been chiefly confined to a few boundary disputes, aug- 
mented partly by the injudicious and irregular proceedings of the Si urvey 
department, and to some suits for the establis! iment of “his rights when 
endangered by unjust assumption or encroachment. The rent- free holders 
in his estates remain quite unmolested. He spends some hours of nearly 
every day in his Cutcherry, and is the arbiter of all disputes amongst his 
Ry ots relative to ste, marriage, abuse, and assault ; levying small fines 
proportionate to the harm done, which are usually at once paid over to the 
injured party. He has a m xlerate acquaintance with English, but writes 

and reads Bengali and Persian, and he was one of the foremost to get up 
the petition for the late Hindu murriage act, though he maintains his 
orthodoxy in other waned, and is liberal to Brahmins, Pundits, and the 


' ° ” 
aeservilng poor. 


Will any candid person assert that such expectations were extra- 
vagant ? And can any person, really acquainted with the interior 
of the country, conscientiously say that the above is a correct 
picture of any living Zemindar in any half dozen Zillahs? Or 
will not the same well-informed and judicious person be ready 
to fit the subjoined eee to a score of different Zemindars 
within his own personal knowledge ? 


“ Munshi Yama Prasad retains the title prefixed to his name because his 
great-great-uncle was Munshi in the family of ee predecessor of the pre- 
sent Raj: . It is shrewdly suspected that during his incumbency the said 
ancestor found means to enrich himself at the expeuse of his employer, in- 
asmuch as this family four or five generations bi: ick had only a few beeghas 
of land: but what is quite certain is, that by some means or other the pre- 
sent incumbent has succeeded to the possession of very considerable es- 
tates. In the management of these estates he displays an undoubted abili- 
ty of a certain kind. Not that he is in the habit of visiting his villages in 
person, but he holds office daily and has reports regularly submitted to him 
of all his collections of rent and of the progress of disputes out of, and of 
cases in, Court. He is rigorously punctual im the exaction of his dues, and 
though immersed in litigation, has divers ways of recruiting an impoverish- 
ed exchequer. Whenever a remarkable event takes place in his family, o 
} ap a law suit is I st, or a heavy fine inflicted, or a benevolent individual 

ligs a tank or builds a bridge in His neighbourhood, the occasion is wonder- 
fully improved for the exaction ofa Nuzzur. 'The sum taken in this way 
both by the Zemindar and by his subordinates all through the year a- 
mounts to about 4 annas in the Rupee of rent. At the same time it is to 
be admitted that Yama Prasad has set up two or three very profitable Ba- 
s, Hauts, and Gunges in his Pergunnah of Zabar-o-zer, to the utter dis 
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omfiture of the proprietors of several old established markets who have 
been irretrievably ruined by the contest. To these new Bazaars the pur- 
chasers were only attracted by the presence of a number of lattials who 
seized on passers by and bore them off in triumph, and it was not until a 
house or two had been plundered, and two or three individuals had been 
report ted as missing for the better part of a year, that the rival or recusant 
villagers abandoned. the field. An uniform process of exaction goes on at 
these Hauts with the cognizance and authority of the Zemindar. There is 
something to be paid to the Naib, something to the inspector of Ghats, and 
something to a kind of rustic adile whose functions it is to look after the 

ghts and measurements. Still, for all this, the Bazaar is much frequent- 

The situation is admirably chosen. The shops are large and well sup- 
plied. Purchases are made more cheaply there than at Bazaars of smaller 
proportions. The Zemindar is a great hand at leasing, subletting, and the 
like, invariably driving a profitable bargain, but even his opponents or 
constituents, the Planters amongst t others, admit that when he has once 
made a bargain, he sticks to it. Amongst ‘the other parts of his character’ 
must not be omitted his occasional munificence. He has never given 
up one anna of his rent in any bad se og but he has been known to 
spend as much as a lakh of Rupees 3 at a Sraddha, the greater part of 
which went into the pockets of sleek Brahmins and respe .ctable men from 
neighbouring districts. And he has taken care to be mightily civil to the 
Aditor of a well known vernacular paper. He has a capital eye for the tell- 
ing points in a law suit, and battles doubtful and uncertain claims with all 
the ingenuity and perseverance which his long training supplies. He does 
not harbour dacoits, for that annoys respectable people and alarms his good 
tenants, but he has fought his way into complete possession of two or three 
villages where he had no rights whatever, by two affrays, a dozen minor af- 
fairs, some hundreds of petitions in every imaginable Court in the country, 
an the employment of professional clubmen in numbers from ‘ down easters’ 
and ‘ brown foresters, to Brajbashis and men from Oude. His manners are 
rather prepossessing: his language and address good : and to listen to him, 
you would take him to be an energetic landholder in the midst of an adverse 
population of obstructive middlemen, and of impracticable Europeans, doing 
uothing beyond battling in fair play for his rights. As to any relinquish- 
ment of rents to Ryots, who would only make a bad use of it, or to any im- 
provement of agriculture by direct supervision, or to any more intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of the Mofussil than what is subservient to his own aggran- 
dizement, or as to any genial intercourse with his tenantry, such as we see 
in England and might have seen in the North West in a less degree, it is 
not conceivable that such ideas ever entered his head. He once shut up a 
khal, at some expense, though it was said that his object was as much to 
drown his ne ‘igh bour’s lands as to preserve his own ; he has established one 
good school on his estates, as a concession to the spir it of the age, and last 
year, at the personal solicitation of the Magistrate, he gave 500 Rs. to the 

’ Dispensary. On the whole he is a fair specimen, not of advanced en- 
lighte mment nor of profligate debauchery, but of the clever, cool, calculat- 
ing, pertinacious and grasping spirit of Bengali nature, which rapidly dis- 
cerns its own ends, and has few scruples about the means necessary for theii 
attainment.” 


Of course all the above may be termed highly democratic and 
re volutionary. But no one will accuse us of wishing to under- 
mine the Perpetu: il Settlement when we assert that, for all the 
evils which it may have retained or generated, and for all the 


good which it may haye left undone, we have no wish, for a mo- 
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ment, to advocate any other system for the Lower Provinces. 

We have seen the rottenness of the Village System thoroughly 
exposed. We have not the faintest suspicion that the panacea for 
Bengal would be a direct settlement w ith a population of tenant 
proprietors. We are as ready to admit, as any member of the 
Bengal landholder’s association can be, the sterling advantages 
which have emanated from the great measure of 17 93: the light 
taxation, the accumulation of capital, the rapid spread of agri- 
culture, the extension of commerce, the creation and conservance 
of a dozen interests in the land, independent of, but perfectly 
compatible with those of the Zemindar. But against the class in- 
terests and the selfishness cloked under the guise of patriotism 
to which the Mutinies have given rise, we think it imperative to 
offer our decided protest, and when we have a body of wealthy 
men clamorous against any measure which shall reinstate the 
Ryot in the position which he ought never to have lost, and when 
we find their avowed organ coolly talking about the *‘ uses of 
lattialism” as a domestic institution, and sus ovesting, with charac- 
teristic effrontery, that the remedy for Bengal i is to withdraw the 
police altogether and hand the country over to the mercies of 
the Zemindars, we think it necessary to warn men, both here and 
at home, against that skin-deep civilisation, which imposes on us 
by language inflated indeed, though not unbecoming men if bred 
up in the atmosphere of liberty and constituti onal privileges, but 
which, in reality, would ent orce the maxims of Machiavel by the 
clubs and pikes of Captain Rock. 

We now come to the last part of our subject, the proposal to 
convert Bengal Zemindarries into rent-free lands. This plan 
which hitherto has found comparatively few advocates, may be 
c comeneren as regards the extent to which it will be adopted, and as 

» the effect which it may produce on other landed interests ge- 
pte = As regards the first point we freely admit that Hindoo 
and Mahommedan have an insatiable longing to acquire a rent- 
free holding, however minute. The Le: cislature has already 
ratified, the voice of the native public in this respect by dec lar- 
ing that, in estimating the value of property in litigation, lands 
which pay rent shall be valued at only three times the Sudder 
Jumma, while lands which are rent-free shall be valued at 
eighteen times the annual rent. ‘This desire is so natural as to 
need little remark. When then it is proclaimed by Government 
that all Talookdars who desire it, may have the option of redeem- 
ing their lands, will there not be a rush of redemptors to every 
collectorate in Lower Bengal? The answer to this appears to 
us to be, that much will depend on the number of years’ pur- 
chase which may be fixed, and that the small estates will most 
naturally be the first to be redeemed. We should hope that no 
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lands will be sold outright for less than 30 years’ purchase, and 
that the proceeds of the sale will be forthwith applied to the 
part extinction of the public debt. Much also will depend on 
the power of individuals to pay down a good sum, and it strikes 
us that persons engaged in trade, service, or speculation, and 
possessing small talooks of half a village, or a one, two, or three 
villages in extent, will be the most likely persons to avail them- 
selves of the boon. Men, whose duties require them to be ab- 
sent in other districts or in Calcutta, and who must leave the 
payment of the revenue to orafty shareholders, or cunning agents, 
will at once recognise the advantage of terminating all doubts 
ind anxieties. Our list has shown a vast proportion of the 
estates to be paying less than one hundred Rupees a year. A’ 
areaguen ful venture in timber or rice, in silk or indigo, a first rate 

late season, the pickings of a lucrative appointment t under Plant- 
er, Zemindar, or Government, or the mere legitimate savings of 
honourable office, may place an absentee Talookdar in a posi- 
tion to defy the vic issitudes of climate, the combinations of Ryots, 
and the rascalities of Naibs and Mooktars. For 2,000 Rupees 
or so his portion may be freed for ever. Whether aged talook- 
dars will like to hamper themselves for the sake of their posteri- 
ty, or whether, where an estate is held jointly in many shares, 
it will be an easy matter for the shareholders to agree amongst 
themselves, is another question. But we should think that all 
independent small Talookdars, in easy circumstances, will strain 
every nerve to acquire a rent-free title, and that great Zemindars 
will at least redeem the few score or hundred beegahs which 
surround their family residence. Possibly, half a century may 
elapse before the revenue of Bengal can be materially affected 
by the proposal, and we think it tolerably clear that it will be 
some time before a Zemindar, with a large rent-roll which he 
manages to get through every year, will be enabled to redeem 
the estate almost co-extensive with an extensive Pergunnah, 
which was merely a small part of a prosperous chukla, which 
was formerly included in a well known Sircar in the good old 
days of the Nawabs of Moorshedabad and Dacca. 

With regard to other changes which the redemption of lands 
may produce, sundry erroneous impressions appear to us to have 
gained ground. It has been assumed that litigation will sen- 
sibly decrease, that rents will be got in on redeemed lands with- 
out any difficulty, and that there will be no such things as con- 
tests for boundaries or squabbles concerning under-tenures. It 
has also been surmised that small tenants may redeem their own 
holdings and thus inundate Bengal with a breed of petty pro- 
prietors, the very last men in the world to expend capital on 


improvements. Now, admitting that the rate of rent paid by 
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cultivators of lands held rent-free by proprietors at this moment, 
is somewhat lower than the rent of Zemindarry lands, we do not 
think it probable that because a Talookdar has freed himself from 
the payment of revenue, he will consequently lower the rents of 
his Ryots. We may depend on it that in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, he will exact them as punctually as ever. There will 
certainly be wanting the pressure from above and the fear of 
losing his estate by s sale, but what guarantee have we that seasons 
will be more favourable, crops more abundant, or Ryots more 
ready to pay than before? Do we never hear now of suits 
brought by rent-free holders, or attachments made, for the rea- 
lisation of their dues? Again, incumbrances on the land, as we 
read the proposal, will not be avoided by redemption : existing 
rights must be carefully respected: nothing will vanish, except 
the Government demand. Nor is the proposal for redemption to 
be open to all parties, as we read it. There will be no race be- 
tween Zemindar and Putnidar, Middleman or Ryot. An indi- 
vidual with ‘vested rights’ will not even have the chance 
of purchasing, which he now and then may have under the 
present sale law. The landholder will not be merely offered a 
right of pre-emption. He will be told, we take it, that it rests 
with himself to redeem the land tax, and with no one else. A 
substantial, resident, hereditary tenant gegen will obtain no 
hearing, unless his name can be entered, by conveyance or other- 
wise, on the books of the calinctonste. We may cast aside all 
fear of an invasion of mere petty yeomen without either the 
power to accumulate, or the intelligence to expend, money. We 
shall still have to keep open our tribunals for the speedy adjust- 
ment of claims to rent, for summary redress to ejected indivi- 
duals, for division, inheritance, re-entry, and the like. A man 
with a redeemed estate, may still, in defiance of Survey and Set- 
tlement, endeavour to make its area as large as he can. A Ze- 
mindar in difficulties or incapable of attention to business, may 
still find it convenient to give a planter or neighbour a seven 
years’ lease of his /akhiraj lands. A new incumbrance may be 
actually created, in virtue of a bonus. Jheels and marshes will 
as hitherto be oradually covered with a fertilising deposit: the 
level of low land will rise: the abrasion of one chur and the ac- 
cretionof another, will proceed as hitherto, the old causes of stock 
disputes will be as numerous as ever, and if lands acquire a new 
value, this, of itself, will give a new impulse to litigation. The 
wealthy Bengali will still find in law suits and stamped papers 
that source of excitement which men of colder climates seek for in 
field sports, in travelling, or in the arena of politics. We no more 
believe that the proposed sale of Bengal will create a revolution 
in the Collectorates, than we can believe that a proposal to alter 
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the mere forms of judicial adjuration can turn a Mofussil Cutcher- 
ry into a Court worthy of the Republic of Plato. 

' That good will result from the proposed redemption we have 
little doubt. Uncertainty and dread may be removed from the 
minds of small Talookdars. As large Zemindarries become sub- 
divided, there may be a chance for their eventual redemption. 
The value of lands actually redeemed will indefinitely increase. 
The attachment of rent-free proprietors to the British Govern- 
ment will acquire a depth and permanence, which may efface the 
recollection of past resumptions, and which neither rumours nor 
risings will ever effectually shake. Even if large capital be not 
immediately expended on local improvements, the springs of 
commerce, the sources of trade, the engines for speculation, will 
feel a new motive power. Men, With rent-free lands, will travel, 
will take service, with a quiet conscience. Men who have made 
money in honourable or lucrative employments, will end their 
‘areer by the purchase of the great object of a native’s ambition, 
a rent free estate. 

Fully aware of the difficulty which surrounds important ques- 
tions relative to rent, revenue, and landed interests, as well as 
of the divers theories which, at all stages of our Indian administra- 
tion, have been broached concerning them, and very unwilling 
to lay down any dogma on a subject to which we have devoted 
considerable attention, we have endeavoured to discuss the posi- 
tion of different individuals, with reference to facts, customs, 
and Statute Law. A good discussion, in which all sides may be 
fairly represented, is our sole object. The prosperity of a great 
Empire, obviously, as much depends on the cohesion and perma- 
nence of agricultural interests, as on the extension of commerce 
and manufactures. The plough deserves as much consideration 
as the shuttle: rice and indigo are not second in importance to 
madapollams and to mule twist. This Review, whilst earnestly 
advocating the cause of the Ryot and the small proprietor, has 
never for a moment countenanced any proposal to subvert the 
Perpetual Settlement, nor do we wish to see an army of crack 
Collectors let loose on a lightly taxed district, to cancel engage- 
ments, to redress inequalities, and to knock off, dexterously, the 
heads of every poppy that towers above its fellows. The Corn- 
wallis Settlement, with ali its omissions, has laid the foundations 
of social prosperity with greater depth and solidity than any 
other mode by which the land tax of India, as yet, is gathered 
in for the State. Allowances may even be made for the temp- 
tations incident to the faulty education and the position of the 
Zemindar of Bengal. But he should act more and talk less. 
We are ready to concede, however, that even lip loyalty, in the 


late Mutinies, was worth a regiment or two : that no one serious- 
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ly expected Bengalees personally to recruit our irregular levies, 
and that while everywhere the mutinous and the disaffected met 
with no countenance or support from the native gentry, in seve- 
ral instances, the Government actually derived from the same 
parties abundance of carriage and supplies. 

In a future number we may perhaps give some further de- 
tails as to the field agriculture and the garden cultivation of 
those persons whom we have endeavoured to indicate as the ac- 
tual owners of the soil. Classical readers will readily recall a 
graceful passage in the most exquisitely finished poem which 
antiquity has handed down to us, where the didactic poet calls 
up a contented old man, who had turned a sterile spot into a 
thriving garden, covered it with herbs and flowers, colonised it 
with the murmuring bees, and lived on its unbought produce, as 
proud and as happy as a King. We fear that in spite of fertile 
soil, favouring seasons, and benevolent Governments, it may be 
some time before a native pastoral poet shall present us with a 
similar picture of a Bengali small proprietor, though the Lower 
Ganges may show crops which surpass the cultivation of Taren- 
tum, and rivers which roll on a tlood far more fertilising than 
the clear and deep, though dark, waters of the Galesus. But 
we do not despair of the tuture of Bengal. We may leave un- 
touched every positive right or every lawful privilege which the 
Zemindars can claim, and by means of railroads, schools, acces- 
sible functionaries, strict laws, and cheaper Courts, cause com- 
merce and agriculture to go hand in hand in advancement, and 
we may cover our huge plains with a race of wealthy landlords 
and an improving tenantry, without setting labour against pri- 
vilege, poverty against ownership, and each class in native so- 
ciety against its immediate superior. 
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Art. [V.—Sabda Kalpadrum. By Rasan RapHakant Ba- 
HADUR. Vol. V. Article, Caste. Calcutta. 1766. 


‘«* Havine incidentally mentioned the barber, in a comparison of 
‘professional temperaments, I hope no other trade will take of- 
‘fence, or look upon it as an incivility done to them, if I say, that 
‘in courtesy, humanity, and all the conversational and social grac- 
‘es which * gladden life,” I esteem no profession comparable to 
‘his. Indeed so great is the good-will which I bear to this use~ 
‘ful and agreeable body of men, that, residing in one of the Inns 
‘of Court (where the best specimens of them are to be found, 
‘except perhaps at the Universities) there are seven of them to 
‘whom | am personally known, and who never pass me without 
‘the compliment of the hat on either side.” So said the witty 
Charles Lamb of the English barber, and so say we of his bro- 
ther of the craft in Bengal. And indeed “ so great is the good- 
‘will which we bear to this useful and agreeable body of men,” 
that we have deemed it but just and proper to devote one whole 
Article to the delineation of their manifold virtues. 

Our readers will have no difficulty in recognizing a Bengali 
barber. In the Mofussil any person that is the owner of a merry 
face, and has, at the same time, a small bag under his arm, may 
be taken for one. In the “ City of Palaces,” his accompant- 
ments are more marked. Besides the bag containing the im- 
plements of his humble but useful trade, the metropolitan barber 
has a turban covering his head, which circumstance at once 
places him on a level with the members of native Keranidom. He 
has, moreover, a few of his sharp-pointed utensils located in the 
regions bordering his auditory canal. It is proper, however, to 
observe that every barber of Calcutta is not dignified with a 
turban. That graceful appendage is worn only by the thriving 
members of the fraternity. But whether turbanned or not, he 
has a merry heart. From the time that he squats down on the 
floor on all-fours, opens his bag and sharpens his tools, to the mo- 
ment when Joseph Rodgers and Sons give their finishing touch, 
how delightfully do the minutes glide away! What stores of 
curious information! What spicy anecdotes rarely told! What 
peals of care-destroying laughter! What delicious gossip! 

All Bengali barbers are said to be descended from Hérod4s. 
The birth of this primitive barber, the father of all such as 
handle the razor and the strop, is enveloped in the mists of my- 
thology. Mahddeva, the third person of the Hindu Triad, and 
the originator of all the arts and sciences, produced the first 
barber of the world from the garland of bones which encircles 
his divine neck. Hence the name Hérodés, or the servant that 
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is created from bones. The Bengali barber is an influential 
member of the Hindu community. In the pyramid of caste he 
occupies a higher position than the millionaire Mudlliks of Cal- 
eutta. He belongs to the social section usually termed Nada- 
Sdkhés—a section inferior only to Brahmans and Kayastas, 
while the Mulliks occupy a position considerably below, indeed 
very near the base of the social edifice. A Brahman of the 
right orthodox stamp drinks a cup of water offered him by a 
barber, while he turns away with disgust from water polluted 
by the touch of a Mullik. Brahmans and Kayastas smoke freely 
in the company of a barber, while they empty their hookahs of 
water if a Muillik happens to touch the mat on which they are 
seated. A Mullik is not dignified enough to have the privilege 
of serving a Brahman, while a barber’s services are thankfully 
accepted. 

Not unlike Brahmans, barbers in Bengal are arranged under 
two great classes, Bérendra and Rérhi. The Bar endra barbers 
inhabit chiefly the district of Rajshaye and other places lying on 
the North and Kast of the Ganges; while the Rérhi barbers 
dwell in the regions to the West of the same sacred river. It 
is superfluous to remark that there exists no social intercourse 
between these two classes of barbers. ‘Though both the classes 
are descended from Hérodés, they trace their immediate ancestry 
to two of his sons who, leaving their paternal thatch, took up 
their abode and scattered the blessings of the Kouriakotie art in 
benighted Bédrendra and rude Rérh. A Bérendra barber may 
not partake of the “pipe of peace” of his Rarhi brother; a 
Rérhi barber never takes the hand of a Barendra bride. Nor 
is the element of Kulinism wanting in the ranks of the bar- 
bers. Though forbidden to be polygamous, a privilege confined 
to the sacerdotal class only, a Kulin barber, dignified with the 
appellation of a Prdémdnik properly so called, has his peculiar 
privileges. When he graciously condescends to get married to 
a girl of an inferior rank, a bribe is offered him. At a feast he 
occupies the highest seat, and has the larg®st quantity of its de- 
lectables. He exalts, he degrades, whomsoever he chooses. He 
excommunicates a refractory barber from the rights and privi- 
leges of the trade; he hugs to his bosom the offending brother 
when peniteiit. His presence gives validity to a marriage con- 
tract, and imparts solemnity to a funeral service. He is the 
patriarch of the fraternity to which he belongs. 

Hindu confectioners or madaks are often represented to be 
a sort of barbers, as they pass under the name of madhu-ndpitas 
or honey-barbers. They are called honey-barbers because, 
though as confectioners they have to deal with all sorts of sweet 
things of which honey may be taken as the type, their great 
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ancestor in times of yore once discharged the office of a barber. 
The story is as follows ;— Bhag: abati, the wife of Mahadeva, 
agreeably. to the custom of purific: ition observed by Hindu 
women, at the period of her first menstruation, stood under the 
necessity of the kindly offices of the barber to scratch the nails 
of her fingers and toes. She requested her divine lover to pro- 
cure a barber for the purpose. The harum-scarum deity, 
reeking with the fumes of bhang, forgot his wife’s request in the 
company of his bacchanalian crew. In the meantime Bhaga- 
bati became impatient. The sun had climbed his highest, 
and yet Bhagabati had not bathed; she could not de so unless 
the nails of her fingers and toes were scratched. In a melan- 
choly mood she has tened to a neighbouring stream, and as she 
stood in the water not knowing where to get a barber, she or- 
dered a bubble which went floating by to be transformed into 

. barber. Bimbadas, or the bubble-born, not having barber’s 
implements within reach, caught hold of a cockle-shell, and 
with it pared off the nails of the goddess. Hence Hindu confec-: 
tioners, the descendants of Bimbadas, have obtained the mel- 
lifluous name of madhu-napitas. 

Who that has had the misfortune of groaning under an un- 
shaven chin, but must have blessed in hisheart of hearts that great 
benefactor who first taught the human race the art of shaving ? 

And yet we venture to assert, without fear of contradiction, 

that the Bengali barber goes through a larger amount of work 
than his fellow-craftsman in any other part of the world. Your 
English barber of the nineteenth century only shaves the chin, 
and crops the hair of the head. But mark the ponderous labour 
of his Bengali brother. The Bengali barber, before commencing 
operations, takes out his brass-cup and fills it with water. He 
then sits down on the floor and opens his razor-case wrapped 
up in a bit of rag which, ever since it was torn from its parent 
web, has not been submitted to the fuller’s soap. The razor of 
his cheiee is next picked out, and along with it the whetstone 
and the primitive strop, which last is nothing more than a piece 
of common leather. A drop of water is poured on the whet- 
stone, and the razor is moved backwards and forwards upon 
it. When the razor is ascertained to have attained a 
good temper, it is rubbed on the strop and allowed to rest on 
it. Meanwhile the great business commences. ‘The barber: 
puts his left hand on the crown of the head of his un- 
fortunate victim ; dips his right hand, often smelling of the 
“ fragrant reed,” in the brass-cup : : and plies the water large- 
ly upon the cranium, the forehead, the cheeks, and the chin, 
rubbing them over and over till the parts are well soaked. This 
done, the razor is taken up, and a whole jungle of bushy hair is 
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seldom give more than four annas a year to their family barber ; the 
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cleared off. The nails of the fingers and toes are next moistened 
with water, and their bony appendices are neatly pared off, 
and the nails themselves nicely rubbed. All this is followed in 
some parts of the Mofussil by a regular shampooing of the legs, 
the hands, and the back. Nor is this all. The barber thrusts sharp- 
pointed utensils into the ears, and brings out of their depths any 
matter which may have accumulated there. And yet for all 
this labour, and forall the anecdotes, the gossip, the informa- 
tion, the laughter, and “ the agreeable discussions,” of which 
Lamb talks, that are going on every now and then,—for all these 
the worthy craftsman receives the scanty remuneration of only 
one pice. 

The ancient Greek barber had his MNouwreion, the Roman 
his Tonstrina, and the English barber has his “ Shop,” but the 
Bengali barber has no “ local habitation” for the prosecution of 
his ponderous labours. He goes about from street to street, 
with no ery on his lips, and distinguis hable 1 in the crowd of his fel- 
low men only by the bag under his arm, and often by the turban 
on his head. Unlike other men he paces the streets leisut ‘ely, 
looks at every door, glances at every window, and is always on 
the alert for a call. Immutable though the Hindu is often re- 
presented to be, he is yet not entirely unaffected by the march 
of intellect and the advance of civilization. Hence some Cal- 
cutta barbers, in imitation of their more polished European bre- 
thren, have begun to have, if not shops, at least, apologies for 
them. Half adozen brethren of the strop may not unfrequently 
be seen sitting at the end of long street or the purlieus of a Bazar, 
and ridding pate after pate of their hairy overgrowth with light- 
ning rapidity. During the Rains and in Midsummer an umbrella 
of the Borassus Fabe lliformis or of the Areca Catechu, is often 
stuck into the ground to protect customers from the inclemencies 
of the weather. 

No Bengali shaves himself, and yet he must shave, or else he 
ceases to be a ceremonially clean Hindu; hence a barber is a 
social necessity in Bengal. His presence, besides, is indispensably 
necessary to the performance of certain religious ceremonies. 
Hence every family in Bengal has its own barber, just as it has its 
own priest and its own spiritual director. And as the son of a 
Spiritual director becomes the director of the son of his father’s 
disciple, and the son of a priest becomes the priest of the son of 
him to whom his father ministered sacerdotally, so the son of a bar- 
ber becomes the barber of the son of him whose beard his father 
shaved. Hence it may be easily imagined that one family of 
barbers may be immemorially attached to one Bengali house. In 
such a case the barber has a fixed annual salary. “Poor families 
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middle classes seldom more than a Rupee; while rich men, Ze- 
mindars and Rajahs, present to their barber rent-free lands in 
1 a settlement. Wretched as is the pay of a barber in 
Bengal, ; is eked out by the perquis ites he receives during 
the - adhd and one celebrations of religious rites which occur 
in the annals of every Hindu family. 

From time out of mind, in Bengal the barber has discharged 
the office of a surgeon. While the disciple of Dhanyantari— 
the Indian A%sculapius, contented himself with the preparing of 
pills and the practice of physic, the bold barber was alone initiat- 
ed into the mysteries of surgical operations. ‘The English doc- 
tor prescribes for fever as well as lances a boil. It is different 
in Bengal. ‘The habiraj cures the fever but does nothing for 
the boil. Surgery is not his forte. That is the barber’s depart- 
ment. Hence even at this time of day when, in a village, a 
wound is to be probed, a boil to be lanced, a tumour to be re- 
duced, a stone to be cut, or a blister to be applied, our brother 
of the razor is alone found competent for the task. 

Births, marriages, and deaths are the three grand epochs in 
the histories of individual men, and in each of these seasons the 
barber acts no mean part. When a Hindu woman is about to be 
delivered of a child, the barber, in order to catch the intelli- 
cence first, hangs round about the lying-in room. No sooner is 

the child ushered into the world than the barber presents him- 
self before the father of the new-born babe, and gives him the in- 
telligence. On such an occasion, especially in the case of a first- 
born male child, the father handsomely rewards the barber. 
Besides pecuniary donations, the rejoicing father not unfrequent- 
ly presents the messenger with the suit of clothes which he hap- 
pens at the moment to have on. But this is not the only gain of 
the barber. He runs with the intelligence to the relatives, 
friends and acquaintances of the father, all of whom make pre- 
sents to the messenger according to their condition in life, and to 
the proximity of relationship i in which they stand to the new-born 
babe. The perquisites which a barber, attached to a rich fami- 
ly, gets, are often considerable. besides money, in the cold 
season he is rewarded with blankets, broad-cloth, and shawls. 
The poorest peasant that ever hand] ed the plough over the pad- 
dy fields of Bengal, on the birth of his first-born child, gives 
some reward to the messenger fraught with the gladsome news. 
On the fifth and twenty-first days after delivery, agreeably to 
the laws of Hindu purification, the nails of the finger of the mo- 
ther must be scratched ; hence the services of the barber’s wife 
are had in requisition. 

In the celebration of Bengali marriages the barber plays a 
conspicuous part. The active interference of the Ghatak or the 
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genealogy-monger is not more necessary to the discovery of ei- 
ther a blooming bride or a wealthy bridegroom, and to the 
drawing up of the marriage contract ; the presence of a priest is 
not more necessary to make the sweet tie binding, than the 
humbler ministry of the barber to the consummation 1 of the rites 
of Hymen. Under-servant of Madan—the Indian god of love, the 
barber does a great deal more than his senior brethren. With a 
light heart and a cheerful countenance he goes about whistling, 
and gives to friends and relatives timely notice of the approaching 
solemnity. The marriage oil and turmeric, without which no 
Bengali marriage can be celebrated, and with an infusion of the 
latter of which articles the parties about to be united, as well as 
their rejoicing friends, profusely rub their bodies and stain their 
clothes, the barber carries to neighbouring families. Who that 
has lived in a Bengali house a few days immediately before a, 
wedding, and has witnessed the incessant noise, the agreeable 
confusion, the delicious disorder reigning everywhere, but must 
have marked the important part play ed by our brother of the 
razor? He runs about from one apartment to another, answers 
every call, and gives animation to each scene. His is the loudest 
laugh, and his the merriest joke. On the wedding-day, and a 
few hours before the solemn celebration, the barber takes out 
his best razor and shaves the fore-head of the rejoicing bride- 
groom. Nor is the barber’s wife unemployed on so interesting 
an occasion. She gently scratches the nails of the fingers of the 
gay bride, takes the superfluous brawn of the soles of her feet, rubs 
them with burnt brick, and points them with lac. While these 
operations go on, what blessings do not both the barber and his 
wife pour on the heads of the bride and the bridegroom? ‘To the 
latter the barber eulogizes the charms of the girl about to be his, 
expatiating, with an eloquence which practised ¢ oratorsmightenvy, 
on her gaze lle-like eyes, her vermilion lips, her elephant-like gait, 
and her slender frame, while to the former the barber’s wife holds 
out the prospect of heaps of gold, baskets full of ornaments, sons as 
handsome as Kirtth—the Indian god of war, and daughters beauti- 
ful as the Apsaras of Indra’s heaven. The nuptial shaving over, tl e 
barber and his wife diligently busy themselves with dressing the 
bride and the bridegroom and decking them with golden orna- 
ments, and rend the air with the marital exclamations of * Ooloo! 
Ooloo! Ooloo!” And in the eventful hour when the solemn 
priest goes through the marriage-service, and joins the hands of 
the happy pair, the barber stands at their elbow as their guardian 
angel. It is hardly necessary to remark that for all these de- 
lig htful services the barber is handsomely rewarded. 
"Nor are the ministrations of the barber of less importance in 
the season of death. His services are indispensably necessary 
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to the celebration of rites which follow either ten, fifteen, or 
thirty days after cremation, according as the deceased was a 
Brahman, a Vaidya, or a Sudra. When mourning, Hindus do 
not change their clothes, do not partake of the dainties of the table, 
neither do they shave. On the 10th, the 15th, or the 30th day, 
as the case may be, the near relatives—the kith and kin of the 
deceased, assemble themselves together, and call for the services 
of the barber who, on such occasions, is rewarded with clothes, 
brass-pots, and money. Thus is the barber a ministering spirit 
in the critical seasons of birth, death, and marriage. What 
Hermes was in the Greek Pantheon, what Mercury was among 
the gods of Pagan Rome, what Narad is to the immortals of In- 
dra’s heaven, that is a barber to Bengalees. Like Ahimaaz, the son 
of Zadok, the Bengali barber is a “ good man and cometh with - 
good tidings.” Is a ceremony to be performed in a village? Is 
an invitation to be given to a feast? Is a child born? Is a marriage 
to be solemnized? Qn such occasions who carries the news but 
our swift-footed, clear-headed and light-hearted brother of the 
strop? Happy men! to carry about only glad tidings to the 
children of men, to announce to rejoicing fathers the birth of 
new-born babes, to add hilarity to marriage festivity, to put an 
end to the lamentations of sorrowing and bereaved relatives, and 
thus to scatter sun-shine on the path of life ! 

The Bengali barber has a merry heart. He talks everlasting- 
ly, discoursing on all possible subjects, glancing from earth to 
heaven and from heaven back to earth, but delighting chiefly in 
gossip, revealing the secrets of the Zenana, and pouring sweet 
scandal into the ear of malignity ;—on such matters he would 
talk on to the end of the chapter unless stopped by the ne- 
cessities of his profession. His anecdotes, of which he has a 
plentiful store, of things new and old, he relates with a naiveté 
truly refreshing. His jokes—and he is full of them—are none 
of the Joe Miller kind, stiff, unnatural, cold: but fresh, lively 
and piquant. His laugh is not of the sardonic kind, consisting 
of a show of the teeth, a raising of the upper lip, and a wink of 
the eye, neither is it what a Bengali calls a wooden laugh, only 
lip-deep; but it is the loud, clear, sonorous, silvery guftaw of 
jolliest mirth. In a word the Bengali barber, like the nymph 
in L’Allegro, brings with him, wherever he goes, 


“ Jest, and youthful jollity, 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 
Such has hang on Hebe’s check, 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 
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The shrewdness of the barber has passed into a proverb, 
Whether it be that the sharpness of the tools he uses for the 
prosecution of his humble trade has produced a corresponding 
sharpness of his mental powers, or that his professional contem- 
plation and manipulation of the cranium—the seat of the brain, 
and of the “human face divine,” have quickened his intellectual 
perceptions, whether the one or the other or both be the cause 
—and we leave the matter to be decided by abler heads than 
ourselves—certain it is that a barber is a most intelligent being. 
The “cunning barber” is a household phrase in Bengal. Cun- 
ning or canning ( (from can) as Carlyle often tells us, is indica- 
tive of mental power Says the homely adage, “the crow 
‘is not more de cidedly the most cunning of birds, the jackal of 
: quadrupeds, and Narad of gods, than the barber of rational 
‘bipeds.” In this respect the barber is said to present a striking 
contrast to the weaver. Our friend of the shuttle, says vene- 
rable tradition, puts his hands round a post, fills them with fried 
rice, and does not know how to take his hands back except 
by removing the post. He sees a field covered with the Saccha- 
rum Cylindricum, and, mistaking it for a field covered with 
vater, attempts to swim, and comes home with a bleeding body. 
Our brother of the razor is no a simpleton. He passes a 
shuttle where a pin refuses to enter, drives a camel where there 
is not room enough for a satin ‘“ pass through, makes any- 
thing of anything, and is, without all controversy, the cleverest 
animal that ever walked on two le OS, 

The barber’s wife, who, in other countries, is quite a sine- 
curist, exercises no less influence in the parliament of women 
~ her husband in the assemblies of men. We have already 

snumerated the services she renders to humanity. She pares off 
the accumul: eee of osseous matter on the nails of the fingers 
and toes of the ladies of Bengal, takes off the fle shy over-growth 
on the soles of their feet, and gives them the red paint. On 
such oceasions, she is as “eloque nt, (we should rather say ten 
times more eloquent,—for what lady ever yielded in fluency of 
speech to the other sex ?) as anec edotical, as jocose, as facetious 
as her husband. When pursuing her gentle avocations what 
jokes does she crack! What savage criticism does she make on 
the personal deformities of the betrothed of some throbbi: ng 
maiden! What glowing eulogies of the corporeal graces of the 
husbands of the ladies she serves! What revelations of the 
nocturnal broils of ill-matched couples! She is the ladies’ maid 
of honour, the ladies’ surgeon, the ladies’ messenger, the ladies’ 
gazette. ‘ 

We know not how it is, but it is a simple fact—and we leave 
the matter to be explained by professed ethnologists— 
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that the barber so universally liked by Bengalees for “ courtesy, 
‘humanity, and all the conversational and social eraces which el: id- 
‘den life,” is thoroughly detested by Ooriya P alki bearers. Whe- 
ther it is that a barber is looked upon as a sort of scavenger of 
humanity, or that his universally admitted cleverness is a sort 
of reproach to the proverbially stupid Ooriya bearer, it is a 
simple fact that the worthy gentlemen who bear us about 
on their shoulders will, for no inducement whatever, touch 
a Palki with a barber in it. No doubt with the prog 
of liberalism and the decline of orthodoxy which chdtee- 
terize this free-thinking age of ours, Ooriya bearers may pos- 
— be found here and there, for high pecuniary cons sideration, 
) break through the time-honoured prejudice ; but we are cer- 
tain no orthodox bearers of the right Jajapura class will ever ° 
doit. Like  papey Lamb we ourselves are rejoiced in the 
acquaintance of a “ truly polite and urbane friend” of the bar- 
ber-caste, dey not in the trade. And it amused us not a little 
to hear our friend often say that he could never get a Palki for 
hire near his own house, for all the Ooriya be: arers ooh w that he 
was of the barber-caste. Whenever he wanted a Palki he had 


to walk a great distance from his house, and engage bearers who 


) 
remained in blissful ignorance as to his caste. The oil-man and 


the washerman share with the barber the Ooriya bearers’ eon- 
tempt. 

It is not a little remarkable that the members of the 
trade whose manifold virtues we have thus at tempted very 
briefly to delineate, have never risen to distinction in Bengal. 
While the proverbiably dull weaver and the socially degrad-~ 
ed banker have, in a hundred instances, risen superior to their 
natural stupidity and social degradation, the barber, though 
possessed of quick parts and holding no mean position in the 
fabric of caste, has’ never distinguished himself from the rest 
of his countrymen. In enteall a barber invented the spin- 
ning jenny and was created a baronet, and the son of a bar- 
ber not long since graced the woolsack. In Bengal, however, 
a barber is always a barber to the end of the chapter. The 
reason of this is Hod likely to be found in the scantiness of the 
remuneration he obtains in the prosecution of his humble calling, 
and the little facilities it affords for the accumulation of wealth. 
But what matters it after all that the barber has never risen to 
celebrity ? It is sufficient for him that he has the hearty good- 
will of mankind, that he alleviates their sorrows, and that he 
scatters cheerfulness wherever he goes. Long may be pursue 
his useful avocations, long may he “ eladden life by his con. 


versational and social graces. 
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Art. V.—1. Standing Orders of the Department of Public 
Works ; compiled under the authority of the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Dalhousie, Governor General of India, in concert 
with the Military Board, by LizUTENANT COLONEL J. T. 
BoILEav, Superintending Engineer, North Western Provinces. 
Roorkee. 1852. 

2. Code of Regulations for the Public Works Department under 
the Local Governments of Bengal, the North West Provinces, and 
the Punjaub, and for the Minor Administrations under the di- 
rect control of the Government of India. Published by au- 
thority. Calcutta. 1858. 


OnE of the first improvements that may be expected to follow 
the assumption by the Crown of the direct Government of In- 
dia, is a more vigorous prosecution of public works. The ta- 
vourite agency for this seems at present to be the establishment 
of private guaranteed Companies; but however rapidly these 
may increase, there must still for many years be left abundant 
room for the direct action of Government, even supposing that 
this is confined to works of neces sity , and that the tinancial ad- 
vantages to be gained by augmenting the otherwise inelastic re- 
venues, through the Government itself undertaking the chief 
execution of works of a remunerative character, are not percely- 
ed, and adopted. At any rate the “ Public Works Department” 
already includes an enormous number of officials, and if it be 
not extended, it certainly is not likely to be diminished. Its 
influence on the general improvement of the country must be 
very considerable, and it becomes therefore of great importance 
that its constitution should be of the most economical kind, 
and its machinery as efficient as possible. Of late years its 
organisation has undergone many alterations, and many more 
are in contemplation, so that the present time is opportune 
for discussing its merits. This we propose to do briefly in 
the following pages, pointing out what we conceive to be still 
defective in “existing arrangements, and what should be the re- 
medies. 

To comprehend thoroughly the present state of its organisa. 
tion it will be necessary to note the different changes through 
which the department has passed, from its first formation to the 
present time, and to distinguish clearly between those changes 
in its economy which have arisen naturally in the course of things, 
and those which have been advisedly made from time to time 
with a view to its improvement. ‘This distinction, if kept clear- 
ly in view, will be of much service in our enquiry, as we shall 
find that what is defective at present is generally a class of causes ; 
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and this being so, it will be sufficient to shew the defects to 
afford the presumption that they should be removed. While 
with those parts of the machine which do not work well, but 
which have been introduced as reforms, a more careful procedure 
becomes necessary ; it will be incumbent on the reformer in such 
cases, not only to expose the defects, but to offer a remedy. 

The first thing, then, to be noticed i is, that Public Works in 
their proper sense may be said to have had no place in India till 
within the last ten years. The department dignified by that 
name was in truth merely engaged in the conservancy of the 
various Government buildings, Military and Civil, scattered over 
the country , and which are only public works in the sense of not 
being private ones. A few roads had certainly been construct- - 
ed here and there, but in a desultory unsystematic way, and al- 
most entirely as Military undertakings. They were ‘generally 
commenced, indeed, in the first instance by the Quarter- Master 
General’s department, and were first avowedly made over to the 
Public Works Department in 1825. The embankments in 
Bengal form no exception to our rule, since they were held to be 
of a strictly conservative character, not a means for augmenting 

the Government revenues, but for maintaining them at their level, 
and they had been in use before we took possession of the coun- 
try.* The title of “ Public Works Department” was therefore 
a misnomer. It was in fact one of the Military establishments 
of the Government, its officers being chiefly employed in the con- 
servancy of Military buildings, and works connected with them, 
and having also the care of the Civil buildings in their respec- 
tive neighbourhood as an economical arrangement. And accord- 
ingly, even as late as 1854, when the principle of public works 
had come to be largely recognised, and the Civil element had 
been largely introduced among the officers of the department, 
this Military organization still existed, and its proceedings were 
all conducted through the Military branch of the Secretariat. 

The first public work in the proper sense of the term, was 
the great Ganges Canal, which was fairly commenced in 1848, 
and from this year may also be dated the introduction of Civil 
Officers into the department, a measure which has greatly im- 
proved its organization, and has proved a great advantage to the 
service of the State. Close upon the Ganges Canal followed the 
inauguration of a liberal scheme for public works in the Pun- 
jaub- (upon the annexation of that country), the good effects of 


which reflected upon the whole of the Bengal Presidency. Then 


* A canal department was certainly established in the North West as early as 
1820, and with a view to benefiting the people of the country, and augmenting 
the revenue, but its operations were chiefly confined, until the Ganges Canal was 
undertaken, to restoring and improving existing works of i irrigation. 
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followed the annexation of Pegu in 1853, when the physical im- 
provement of that country engaged the keenest consideration of 
the Governor General, Lord Dalhousie, and with the happiest 
results. rom this time the material progress of India has 
largely occupied the attention of the Indian Government both 
here and at home, and the prosecution of public works, in their 
proper sense, has become a recognised part of the duty of the 
State. 

In connection with this amended state of things, a thorough 
reform in the agency for conducting these works became obvi- 
ously necessary, ant dh: as been prosec ‘uted stear dily from 1854 to the 
present time. ‘The first and radical change was the extinction 
of the Military Board, which was the managing head of the 
department, its organization as a professional and Civil branch 
of the service, and the creation of a separate bureau for public 
works at the seat of Government. These changes bring as 
nearly to the present state of things, but before enquiring into 
this state, we must glance we fly back upon the oldconstitution, 
the leaven of which still largely pervades it. 

The Military cat Ww hi h was the controlling authority over 
all Public Works, was originally constituted to manage the. dif. 
ferent Financial De anager of the Army, of which the con- 
struction and conservancy of Military buildings was one. It 
was usually formed of four or Poe Members, who were the heads 
respectively of the Departments over which the Board presided, 
but who had no control, otherwise than in their capacity as 
Members, over their own branches of the service. The Chief 
Engineer was always liable to be overruled on any engineering 
a. by the m ited opinions of the Commissary General and 

the Commandant of Artillery, and the others were similarly 
placed with regard to their departments. Moreover, the Board 
had been originally established to audit and check expenditure, 
and all its traditions referred to economy and reduction rather 
than outlay, so that any thing like a judicious expenditure for 
future returns was opposed to its pfinciples. In addition to its 
Vicious constitution the Board was further ineffective from being 
overloaded with work. It provided the same machinery for con- 
ducting the enormous duties of the Empire in 1854 that it pos- 
sessed in 1800, and further, its position in a cerner of the pre- 
sidency made the necessary references from the officers subordi- 
nate to it excessively tedious and protracted. 

Under the Board came the Superintending Engineers, gene- 
rally senior officers of the Engineer Corps, whose titles suffici- 
ently describe their duties. These officers had nothing to do 
with the expenditure or accounting of money, and could thus 
give their undivided attention to their Engineering duties pro- 
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per, and they should have formed the most efficient part of the 
system. ‘There were however too few of them, there were only 
seven for the enormous Bengal Presidency, most of whom had 
enormous districts which they could with difficulty visit once a 
year; thus their superintendence became too often merely no- 
minal, and themselves mere vehicles for correspondenc: e. 

The last link in the chain was the Executive Engineer. The 
circle of a Superintending Engineer was divided into a number 
of divisions, each under the charge of an Executive [Engineer or 
olicer. A division comprised a Military Cantonment, or a 
group “of stations, or a line of road or canal, and in this division 
the Executive combined the duties of engineer, builder, survey- 
or, clerk of works and contractor, and accountant. It was his. 
duty to prepare the designs and estimates for all works required 
to be executed in his division, and on their being sanctioned, to 
construct them, having first in most cases , and except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Presidency, , to prepare the ne- 
cessary materials with his own establishment. He had also to 
keep the accounts of all expenditure, for the whole of which he 
was personally responsible, in a very detailed and complicated 
form, and until the account of each work was rendered by way 
of a bill drawn on the Government, and this Bill was passed by 
the Military Board, (which was never done unless it tallied satis- 
factorily with the estimate, not only in regard to the total sum, 
but with the different parts of the estimate, item per item,) the 
whole of the money advanced to him remained at his personal 
debit. The Executive Engineer had occasionally the services 
of one or more Assistants if his charge was very extensive, but 
for the heavy and complicated accounts, which too often formed 
the most burdensome portion of his work, he had no better help 
than could be derived from ignorant ill- trained clerks, ‘The exe- 
cutive officers were either appointed from the Corps of Engineers 
or from the Artillery and Line. It was repeatedly ordered by 
the Home Government that the duties of the department should 
be confined as much as possible to the former, but as there have 
never been for the last forty years enough engineers to fill the 
appointments, these instructions have of necessity been disregard- 
ed, and indeed latterly the engineers formed only a minority in 
the Department. Of the line officers employed to make ood the 
deficiency, some were regularly trained to their duties, entering 
the department when young as assistants and rising gradually to 
more important posts as they became fit for them; some excellent 
practical engineers have been trained in this way, but frequently 
men of no experience or professional knowledge were put at once 


into importance charges, sometimes from pressure of circum- 
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stances, and the want of qualified men, more often of course from 
their having interest. 

The faultiness of such a system is made su fficiently clear by 
observing that it is the very last which any one creating a new 
department would ever think of establishing, but its defects 
were chiefly the growth of time, or rather the progress of the 
ave had left it behind. No one in the present day would dream 
of proposing to entrust the management of a vast scientific de- 
partment to a board of gentlemen whose only qualific: a 
were respectability and age, but when the Military Board w 
established, Boards were the favorite vehicles of Givevenih 
for every thing. So also, the tendency in the present day 
is to require a special training for almost every employment, 
and the pursuit of an engineer is particularly held, every- 
where but in India, to require in those who follow it a regu- 
lar professional education, and the undivided attention of 
a lifetime to gain aptitude in it. But at the end of the last 
century, there was no such recognised profession as the en- 
eineer’s ; engineering works were comparativ ely of a very simple 
kind, and were generally executed in an empirical hap-hazard 
fashion by those whom chance threw in the way of doing them. 
A few distinguished men there were, such as Smeaton, who might 
really claim to be called engineers, but generally the engineer 
or land-surveyor had little scientific knowledge or experience to 
distinguish him from any other class of men. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that similar pursuits should not be held in greater 
respect in India, particularly as the engineering works construct- 
ed here were generally of a very simple character. 

But by far the greatest inconvenience of the system we have 
sketched arose, not from its machinery being defective in its 
working, but from its conservative anti-progressional tendencies. 
The Military Board being originally created to watch and con- 
trol the expenditure of public money, and to check extravagance 
and unnecessary outlay of the departments subordinate to it, its 
traditionary policy was to retrench and stop expenditure, and 
this still continued to be its duty towards every other branch of 
the service. It was not unnatural, therefore, that it should exer- 
cise a similar feeling towards the Public Works Department. 
Certainly its method of procedure was entirely in consonance 
with the existence of such a feeling, and all proposals for im- 
provement were only carried through the Board by dint of pres- 
sure from without. Lastly, while the Board remained station- 
ery the Empire had vastly increased, and the mere circumstance 
that every reference had to be unio from local Governments 
in all parts of the Presidency to a Board in Calcutta, was pro- 
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ductive of most hurtful delay, independent of the vicious princi- 
ples on which that Board was organised. 

But a nuisance is often tolerated because no one sees the way 
to remove it, and the Board might have flourished to this day 
had not experience in the Punjaub shewn how well it could be 
done without. The Board of Administration received authori ity, 
on the annexation of that province, to undertake the construction 
of their own Civil Works, and a large expenditure was sanction- 
ed for the purpose. The Punjaub Government undertook the 
duty in a thoroughly liberal and enlightened spirit, and having 
fortunately entrusted the execution of their designs to an en- 
cineer of enlarged views and rare energy, the re sult far exceed- 
ed anything what had ever before been seen in India; in four or 
five years “the Punjaub, in material progress, had already out-" 
stripped Bengal, our oldest possession, and bade fair to overtake 
the North West Provinces. This shewed what could be done 
when the tedious routine of the Board system was removed and 
a proper professional organisation substituted. The other subor- 
dinate governments became eager for similar independence, ge 
a Commission was appointed ‘by Lord Dalhousie to prepare a 
scheme for the reorganisation of the Public Works system. This 
Commission, which consisted of Mr. Charles Allen of the Civil 
Service, Major Kennedy, formerly of the Royal Engineers, and 
Consulting Engineer to the Government of India, and Major 
Baker of the Bengal Engineers, sat in 1851, and presented their 
report in the latter end of that y ear. 

The substance of that report is much what we have stated. It 
pointed out how completely the requirements of the empire had 
out-grown the controlling power of any one man or body of men, 
it enlarged on the anomaly of entrusting the superintendence of a 
purely scientific duty to a body of unprofes ssional men who, as a 
rule, would be wholly unable to judge rightly of the merits of the 
questions that came before them, and it particularly condemned 
the complicated system of accounts in force, and the false economy 
of working that system by the Executive Engineers, whose at- 
tention was distracted from their proper duties by their over- 
whelming office work as Accountants, a duty which, the report 
observed, they were not trained to perform, and which would 
be better done by a separate and less highly paid class of men. 
These were the three main defects commented on by the Com- 
missioners. To remedy them, they proposed two radical changes. 
First, the removal of the control over Public Works from the 
Military Board, and the appointment of a Chief Engineer for 

each province in the Presidency. By this arrangement the 
business which overwhelmed the Board would be distributed 
among several different offices, and professional experience would 
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be brought to the aid of the Government, which it wanted at 
present. Secondly, they recommended the appointment of a 
professional accountant to every executive office, to relieve the 
engineer of the drudgery of accounts and set him free for his 
proper engineering duties. The Commissioners did not offer any 
detailed propesals for a system of accounts, but confined them- 
selves to a few obvious suggestions for simplityi ing the procedure. 
They probably felt that though the engineers might be relieved 
in details, the accounts would still be best made up in the office 
where the money was disbursed, or at any rate that radical 
changes of this kind in a vast Department should be made with 
great caution, and would require more time and space to eftect 
than they could give. 

These recommendations were warmly supported by the Go- 
vernor General, and sanctioned by the Court of Directors. 
They were carried into effect in 1854, or rather we should say, 
a modified form of them was adopted, for between the publica- 
tion of the report and its adoption, a change of views seems to 
have taken place in those who were entrusted with the reorga- 
nisation, and the department in its present form, which we now 
propose to examine, differs a good deal from the ideal recom- 
mended by the Commission. 

And first with regard to the Chief Enginecr. <A {fatal 
error, and one which the exercise of a very little know- 
ledge of human nature should have prevented, was made 
at the outset. Instead of making him the confidential ad- 
viser of the local governor in the business of his own depart- 
ment, repo rting direct to him and taking his orders direct from 
him, he is forced to communicate through the Secretary of the 
local Government. We fail to perceive “the smallest adv: untage 
to be obtained from this arrangement, while the disadvantages 
are obvious. Kither the Secretary must consent to be a mere 
medium of communication, giving no opinions, and using no 
influence one way or the other, and such a Secretary no mortal 
man will ever make, or he will have opinions of his own, and 
“— try to enforce them. In a difference of opinion between 
the Chief-Engincer and the Secretary on a professional question, 
the presumption is in favor of the former being right; but the 
latter has the best chance of carrying his point. ‘Thus instead 
of being en rapport with his Lieutenant Governor and enjoying his 
confidence, the Chief Engineer and the local government have 
too often been found in a state of chronic antagonism, the for- 
mer er. constantly ‘put, as it were, on his defence to justify 
every thing he does. That this state of things has operated 
very injuriously on the working of the new system, no one who 
has watched it can doubt. All this ant: wonism and the sore- 
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ness so apt to be engendered and so hard to avoid in any long 
continued official correspondence between two departments, 
would be avoided by placing the Chief Engineer in direct com- 
munication with Government, and making him virtually its Se- 
cretary in his Department. Another great advantage of this 
arrangement would be a further saving of ‘conrespantionce with 
the Supreme Government. At present the Chief Engineer 
reports to the Secretary of the Local Government, who general- 
ly forwards the report, with the opinion of that Government, 
to the Secretary to the Government of India in the Public 
Works Depar tment. Since the amount of reference of this kind 
is very great, there would be a manifest saving of time and cor- 
respondence if the Chief Engineer were himself the vehicle of 
communication between the two Governments, and we are unable’ 
to see any corresponding disadvantage to be apprehended. 
ae second necessary improv ement is to relieve the Chief En- 
‘ from all matters of accounts. His present combination 
of * duties is a relic of the old barbarous system. The Military 
Board which was primarily a Board of audit, came gradually to 
be the head professional authority in engineering, and from 
their long continuance in the performance of these duties, 
it seems at last to be thought that some peculiar necessity exists 
for combining the two functions in one, that the head engineer- 
ing authority must also be the Auditor. But if the point be 
considered without prejudice by those who are practically con- 
versant with the working of the machine, they will perceive that 
no prima facie reason exists for making such an arrangement. 
On the contrary, the presumption is all the other way, now that 
the economy of division of employments is better understood. 
Therefore to bind down, the Chief Engineer, who it is supposed 
is the fittest man for his post, with a mass of extraneous accounts 
which might be dealt with equally well by men of less acquirement 
and on smaller salaries , merely because the confessedly inettici- 
ent board was so constituted, is merely to bring into the reform- 
ed system some of the worst defects of the old. The Chief En- 
gineer must undoubtedly have a control over the expenditure of 
his establisl ment, but there is not the smallest need to make him 
on that account the responsible accountant and book-keeper, 
which he virtually is at present. A separate and independent 
Auditor should be appointed for the accounts department, and 
the Chief Engineer’s share of that part of the work confined at 
most to the issue of assignments to the Executive Engineers ; he 
may then have sufficient leisure to devote to his proper duties as 
an Engineer, which he has never had yet. We can imagine that 
many objections will be made to our proposal, on the score of 
the danger to be apprehended from conflicting departments, but 
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ve are persuaded that such a system may be framed to work far 
better than the present one; we shall notice the main point to 
be attended to when we come to the question of accounts. 

The Chief Engineer, even when relieved of the accounts, will 
still have a large quantity of office business to work through, 
This is one great misfortune in many other departments as w vell 
as in this, that when a man has made himself’ valuable by his ex- 
perience in the field, we put him at a desk, and never allow 
him to employ his practical knowledge again. Of course the 
head of any large department must have a great deal of corres- 
pondence to get through, and no system can be framed which 
will stop it, but it would be’ something cained if it were placed 
on record by authority, that the corres sponde nce and ofiice works 
are not the main object and end of a man’s duty, as they are too 
often thought to be, but necessary evils ; and that the Chief 
Engineer should make it his aim to occupy as far possible the 
relative position held by the leading Civil Engineers at home 
with reference to the work under their supervision, and to con- 
sider this part of his duties as more important than the routine 
of the bureau, which at present usually takes the place of every- 
thing else. 

Associated with the Chief Engineer are the Superintending 
Engineers. We have already remarked that these officers are 
better placed than any others in the department. They have 
neither the overwhelming business of the chief nor the wearying 
accounts. of the Executive Engineers, but their time is available 
for their proper functions as Engineers, to superintend the 
designing and execution of works in their circles. Untortunate- 
ly, their value is destroyed by the enormous extent of their 
circles which contain each from twelve to sixteen executive di 
visions, many of the latter being larger than an English county. 
Thus, if each executive writes one letter a day to the Superin- 
tending Engineer, a very moderate allowance, the latter has at 
once a fair day’s work cut out for him in mere routine business, 
while he cannot possibly visit all his stations within the year. 
A building may be sar netioned, and built, and have tumbled 
down again, before the Superintending Engineer has time to 
inspect it. In point of fact there is no superintendence at pre- 
sent. 

Formerly, Superintending En; gineers lived at some central 
point of their circles, but in order to save loss of time in passing y 
references from the Kxecutive Engineers through them to tlie 
Chief Engineer, it was ordered on the reorganisation, that they 
a reside at the same station with the latter, and form a part 

his office. Their duties were thus confined to “ advising” 
the Chief Engineer on the points that came before them, but 
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all correspondence was addressed to the Chief Engineer; the 
Superintending Engineers had no authority but what they might 
acquire by force of character, and in fact they were too often 
mere cyphers, or vehicles for passing on correspondence. The 
defects of this arrangement were found so great that a reac- 
tion has set in the other way, and we understand it has lately 
been ordered that the Superintending Engineers are to live again 
in the centre of their circles, and to have specific powers of their 
own. Here again will arise the evil of too many channels of cor- 
respondence, del ay in reference, and divided authority , while the 
main defect of the overgrown circles remains as before. 

But it may be safely predicated that no administrative scheme 
will work well which starts with a chief and two deputies. If the 
latter have independent powers, and refer only difficult points to 
their head, there will not be sufficient references from the iwo to 
keep him properly employed, and the burden of the work will 
fall on the deputies. If on the other hand they are only to re- 
cord and report, they save the chief of the department scarcely 
at all, every question has to be settled ultimately by him, and 
they have served only to delay business. T meg last has, we be- 
lieve, been the predicament of the Public Works Department dur- 
ing the last five years; the work would have been done quite as 
expeditiously and efficiently had there been only the Chief En- 
gineer, while the superintendenc e has been too scattered and oc- 
casional to be at all effective. But the numbers speak for them- 
selves. To have one man looking after two, and the two look- 
ing after thirty, is primd facie a bad distribution of force. 

Nor is the distribution of the Executive Engineers a more 
economical one. It will be readily understood from what has 
gone before that the duties of an Executive Engineer are pretty 
much alike in every division. Each Engineer has to design and 
construct the works of every description that are required i in it, 
and although there is to a certain extent a division of employ- 
ments, as roads and canals are kept as distinct charges from the 
districts through which they run, and have separate establish- 
ments for their superintendence, still in the ordinary executive 
divisions which form the bulk of the department, the duties of 
the Engineer vary but little. An Assistant Engineer usually gets 
his promotion to Executive Engineer after “from one to four 
years’ service, and he will probably remain in that grade from 
15 to 20 years. As a general rule certainly the heaviest divi- 
sions are given to the older men, and the lighter charges to the 
younger, and in this way only does the Engineer get an increase 
of work and responsibility in proportion to his e experience ; but 
this is by no means always the case, and of late years it has been 
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not uncommon to see the heaviest divisions, such as some of the 
large military stations in the Punjaub, held by young officers of 
five or six years’ service, while old Captains on the eve of pro- 
motion were occupying the older stations where there was com- 
paratively little to do: anyhow the plan which gives the old and 
young officer exactly the same hind of employment ‘annot be 
judici ious. It would plainly be undesirable, even if the latter 
had received the best preparatory training, for he must constant- 
ly be meeting with difficulties for the m: astering of which he has 
no experience to guide him; but it must be still worse when men 
have had little or no proper training. On the present system 
the Executive [ngineer, no matter who he may be, is expected 
to be capable of designing and constructing every work in his 
division, and to be an expert and accurate acc ountant, and all 
without any assistance, for the Superintending Engineer, as at 
present constituted, is almost powerless to help him. 

The evils of such a system are great. J irst, faulty designs 
must be the consequence of unqualified designers. It is true that 
those for buildings which have been sanctioned, are submitted to 
the correction and alteration of the Chief Engineer; but that 
designs should first be prepared by competent persons would 


manifestly be preferable.* but besides the regular business of 


a division, there must be alw ays a great deal of building going 
on of an emergent nature for which there is not time to submit 
regular designs, and in these cases there is at present no guaran- 
tee for their being good ones. Moreover in regard to the execu- 
tion of works, whoever the designer may be, we think it hardly 
necessary to enlarge on the importance of frequent inspections by 
persons of experience. 

In addition to these objections there is to be added the great 
delay in every kind of work done by a man new toit., Few men 
like to confess that they don’t understand their business, and cer- 

tainly not those who owe their position to chance or favor rather 
than right; and sooner than seek advice on professional subjects 
from others, or set to work to master rudimentary difficulties, 


many novices prefer to remain ignorant, though the admission of 


want of knowledge must be the first step to remedying it. We 
have known numbers of men in this position, to whom it would 
have been no discredit to allow that they had still to learn every- 
thing connected with the profession they had adopted, but we 
do not remember to have ever heard the smallest voluntary ad- 
mission that they felt any sense of deficiency, and we believe that 


* Our remarks do not hold good for barracks and buildings which are the same 
everywhere. For these standard plans are issued to all stations, but they form 
only a small part of the business of the.department. 
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this reticence is connected with a great deal of the delay in en- 
gineering operations so often complained of, especially in the de- 
lay in preparing preliminary designs and projects. 

But if men are too soon placed in the position we have been 
describing, the system is equally faulty in keeping them too long 
in it. After a short apprenticeship as assistants, officers fre- 
quently remain twenty years without any promotion in position, 
(they do get promotion in pay) performing the same kind of 
work. Their duties become at last very wearisome, especially 
the accounts, and so they are apt to lose their professional zeal 
as they become old in the department ; instead of seeking for 
the posts of difficulty, they too often settle down in the places 
where there is least to do, content to take things as easily as 
possible until their time comes for promotion, for which when. 
it does come, they are then too often unfit. 

The changes which we propose to make in the present system 
will therefore be already gleaned in part from the foregoing re- 
marks. The executive divisions should remain as at present, 
but over every three or four, a Superintendent should be ap- 
pointed, who would be able from the limited extent of his circle, 
to give a really efficient supervision over every work going on 
in it. The Executive Engineer would be the “ Resident Kn- 
gineer,” to construct the work in his division, and to keep the 
accounts of his expenditure, but he would have nothing to do 
with the preparation of designs, a duty for which no man can 
be qualified at first starting. He will be sure of having the con- 
stant advice and direction in all difficulties of one more experi- 
enced than himself, and he will have the cheering prospect of 
becoming a Superintendent of works himself in from twelve to 
fifteen years, when he will be quit of the drudgery of account 
keeping, ang have all his time available for real engineering 
duties, instead of having as at present to look forward to twice 
that number of years without any change, to be followed by 
promotion which takes him away from his profession, and puts 
him at the head of a mere office for correspondence. 

_ The advantages in the change we propose appear so obvious, 
that we are surprised it has never been thought of and adopted 
before. At present you may often see a young novice of a few 
months’ standing holding one division, and a grey-headed Cap- 
tain the next, each doing exactly the same kind of work, and 
each receiving an infinitesimal quantity of supervision from a 
functionary five or six hundred miles off, with a Chief Engineer 
who has nothing to do with the engineering operations of his 
province except on paper, hopelessly attempting to get through 
an amount of business which only an admirable Crichton could 


accomplish. 
JUNE, 1859, 258 
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With our plan the drudgery would be chiefly at the outset, 
as it ought to be. The Engineer would certainly have still to 
keep accounts. For this there is no help, the man who spends 
the money must be the responsible person, but he will be better 
looked after and helped than at present, he will not have 
duties placed on him for which he is unfit; while in time, as his 
services become more valuable, he will be raised into a higher 
position where the experience he has gained will have a larger 
sphere to act in, and where the relief from accounts will give 
him more time for the practice and study of his profession. 

Such a plan as this will go far to obviate the crying want for 
more engineers, since the services of those in the Department 
will be much more economically applied than at present. It 
will be essential that the superintendencies are not made too 
large (these, by the way, will be most aptly called divisions, and 
the present divisions d7stricts) otherwise the old evil will be re- 
newed, In our view of the case, no Superintendent should have 
more than five, and generally he should have only three or four 
executive divisions under him. Thus, for ex xample, the North 
West Provinces are divided at present into 17 executive di- 
visions, but of these many should be sub-divided, as they com- 
prise out-stations which would better placed directly under the 
Superintendent, since the functions of an Executive Engineer 
involving constant presence at his own works and offices, are 
altogether opposed to effective superintendence of a distant out- 
station. _— se 17 divisions are under two Superintending 
Engineers, in place of whom we would have seven Superinten-~ 
dents. One ‘f or Rohilcund, comprising the districts of Bareilly, 
Shahjehanpore, Moradabad and Nynee Tal; one for Meerut, the 
hill stations and Dehrah, and Roorkee; one for Agra, Allyghur, 
Mynpooree and Futtehgurh ; one for Cawnpore andgA lah abad ; 
one for Benares and the districts in the Civil division of that 
name now in charge of Assistants; and one for Bundlecund. 
The different divisions of the Grand Trunk Road should be un- 
der one Superintendent, to ensure uniformity of management. 

Again in Bengal there are 28 executive charges (exclusive 
of the embankment divisions which would remain a separate 
superintendency as at present) which would be distributed 
among seven or eight divisions. Of these the five executive 
divisions at the Presidency, viz., the Fort, the Civil Architect’s 
charge, the [ron Bridge Yard, the Circular Canals, and the Soon- 
derbun Roads, would natur ally make one; the overgrown Bar- 
rackpore division which has the large stations of Dum-Dum and 
Chinsurah attached to it, another, and so on. The Punjaub 
would be conveniently distributed into six or seven divisions, and 
Oude, when road making is set into full swing again, into four. 
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Superintending Engineers, as at present constituted, would be 
no longer required. ‘he new Superintendents might be advan- 
tageously divided into two grades, on 700 and 840 Rupees staff 
salary respectively, and as there would be so many more of these, 
giving increased promotion, the present grade of first class engi- 
neer might also be abolished. 

The Chief Engineer, as will be presently explained, is no 
longer to have the non-professional duty of auditing accounts 
on his hands, and will thus have his whole time available for his 
proper work. He will be also in direct communication with 
the Government of the province, and its organ of communica- 
tion with the Government of India, whereby a large amount of 
correspondence and a great saving in office establishment will 
be made, for at present each local Government has a large Pub- 
lic Work oifice, which fills pretty much the relative position to- 
wards that of the Chief Engineer that the Board of Control 
occupied in regard to the old Court of Directors. At the same 
time the Chief Engineer will not be in the position of a Secreta- 
ry, in respect of being an irresponsible agent to convey and re- 
ceive the opinions of others, but will have the control as at pre- 
sent of his department within certain defined limits, beyond 
which he will have to take the orders of the Government. Doc- 
trinaires may doubtless be found to Ap to this plan, as oppos- 
ed to the customary ideas on the relations of departments, but 
if the powers of the Chief Engineer, are distinctly laid down at 
the outset, there should be no practical ditiiculty in working it, 
while the saving of time will be immense, to say nothing of “the 
advantage of suppressing the state of chronic irritation that has 
before now characterized the relations of the local government 
and its engineer department. 

In those provinces which would have, under the proposed sys- 
tem, more than five Superintendents, it would still be necessary 
for the Chief Engineer to have some assistance in working the 
machine effectively. ‘The reports and plans that would come up 
from half a dozen of the new divisions, would be very numerous ; 
these, as there would be no Superintending Engineer, would 
come directly to the Chief Engineer and would be probably 
more than he could manage, since his general business, however 
much it may be lightened by relieving him from the audit, 
must always be very considerable. Whenever, therefore, the 
number of divisions under him amounts to six or more, he should 
have the assistance of a Deputy. This officer should be strict 
ly a deputy, that is one to whom certain powers are deputed, 
and not as at present a vehicle of communication. His orders 
would have the same authority as those of the Chief Engineer, 


to whom alone he would be responsible for the exercise of that 
282 
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authority in such limits as the latter might delegate. He 
would have no separate office cr records, nor even separate 
numbers of office letters, and no official communication with 
the Chief Engineer. In practice, the latter would probably 
make over to him the charge of three or more divisions of su- 
perintendence, in which he would perform the functions of the 
Chief Engineer, referring such points as the latter might direct 
him to do; it being understood however that the Chief Engi- 
neer’s decision is supreme and final in every case, as he should 
also be wholly responsible. We should thus have the advantage 
of a Board in the means of getting collective opinions, without 
its concomitant drawbacks of divided counsels and absence of 
responsibility, and we should have to a certain extent the divi- 
sion of labor which exists in the present system without its ac- 
companying delays and. expensive establishments for correspon- 
dence. 

We can fancy that objectors will be found to such a scheme. 
They will urge the liability of the higher authority to be com- 
promised through the irresponsible acts of his J unior, or that 
a man jealous of power may keep the business too much to him- 
self, or that if the chief is indolent, the deputy may obtain the 
virtual direction of his duties, or generally that a clashing and 
jarring is sure to arise where the duties of two officials in such 
constant contact are not clearly defined. We reply to the last 
assumption, that their relative positions are perfectly well defined. 
The deputy will have authority only through its being placed 
in him by the chief; the latter will have in his records immediate 
access to the acts of the former, and the power of immediate 
check and control over them. Undoubtedly then he is respon- 
sible, as he deserves to be, for all that the former may do, and 
further, we may remark that the majority of official men have 
learnt by the time they reach such situations, to exercise for- 
bearance and good sense. It will be obviously for the interest 
of the Chief Engineer to distribute the work fairly between 
himself and his deputy, and to take care that the views of the 
government of which he is the agent are carried out by the lat- 
ter. The good sense of the deputy will lead him to conduct the 
work agreeably to his superior, while his honor will make him 
give effect to the intentions of the Chief Engineer in good faith. 
Undoubtedly it may happen that an indolent chief will suffer 
an improper share of his authority to slip out of his control, or an 
over-zealous one may fail to exercise a generous confidence in the 
acts of his junior (and it may be remarked that the latter is likely 
to be the commonest failing of the two,) but such cases will be ex- 
ceptional, general rules must be framed for the generality of men. 

We haye already observed that a main feature in our scheme is 
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the separation of the accounts from the duties proper of engineer- 
ing. This may be done entirely as regards the Chief Engineer’ : 
oftice; but with the Executive Engineer the relief can only be 
partial, though it still may be considerable. To explain this we 
must briefly “touch on the question of accounts, though the sub- 
ject is such a large one that we cannot do more than briefly notice 
its main points, “and we fear that by no treatment can we make 
the subject very interesting. 

We have already stated that the Engineer, under the Military 
Board and its system, had the whole management and care of ac- 
counts of his expenditure; he was debited with all monies receiv- 
ed on account of a work, and eventually got rid of the liability by 
drawing a bill on the Government for the cost, upon its comple- 
tion. It will readily be understood that any accounts involving 
large dealings with day laborers, and of materials which are con- 
stantly undergoing a charge of value and form, must always be 
of a complicated and intricate character. Accounts of work will 
indeed be usually more intricate than mercantile ones, for while 
the goods of the merchant remain invariable in form, a hogshead 
alway s a hogshead, a bale of cotton always a bale of cotton, the 
materials on the Engineer’s books are constantly going through a 
process of change. The mud worked up into a sun- dried brick gra- 
dually becomes ‘transferred, after mixture with other materials, into 
the finished masonry wall. The tree purchased while growing in the 
forest is first enhanced in price by the cost of felling it, and further 
by the cost of transferring it to the place where it is required. 
When sawn up into logs or planks, the fractional cost of the 
tree which represents the value of each log or plant, is to be 
increased by a part of the sawyer’s wages, of the wear and tear 
of his tools, and further by a share of the cost of the shed built 
to protect it from the weather, and of the watchman’s pay who 
looks after it. After this, it will probably be worked up for 
use with other materials, the prices of which have been deter- 
mined in an equally complicated way, the price of the whole 
combined into a manufactured state being further increased by 
the cost of the labor to do so. So with lime, cements, paints 
and all other materials. To keep exact accounts of them through 
all these transitions, and to be able to shew what they are worth 
at every stage of the operation, involve account-keeping of a 
very complicated and difficult character. Heavy cash accounts 
with contractors and day laborers, though simpler than stock 
accounts, require method and attention, and it will therefore be 
readily understood that with every Engineer his accounts come 
to be considered a very important, often the most important, part 
of his duty. Now anything which takes him away from his pro- 
per duties as an Engineer, especially if it be something of a 
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mechanical kind which could be equally well performed by a 
less educated person, is to be deprecated, as causing a loss of in- 
tellectual power, but to a certain extent the system is unavoida- 
ble. So long as an Engineer has to execute works, so long he 
must pay for “the m, and paying for them, he must account for his 
payments ; there is no way of ex vading this, but a good deal may 
be done to lighten the burden, and make it more endurable than 
it has been hitherto. Nor again is it possible to simplify the 
accounts; in the sense of m: aking them shorter, or carrying them 
through fewer books and forms. If they are to be accounts at 
all, they must always be complicated and voluminous in details, 
though the general principles may be, as they should be, perfect- 
lv simple. But several causes have heretofore rendered them 
complex and tedious beyond what was either necessary or desir- 
able. 

Firstly, the rules of the department required that the bill 
rendered on the completion of a work should correspond minute- 
ly with the estimate submitted before its commencement, no 
reasonable latitude being permitted for variations in the design 
while the work was constructing; or perhaps it may be more 
correct to say that such deviations were permitted, but that they 
necessitated a tedious explanation in a tabular form which it was 
exceedingly difficult to frame. Thus the preparation of a bill 
came often to be looked on as a dreadful operation, to be avoid- 
ed as long as possible. Further, a most unfair rule was main- 
tained that a bill should not only be within the estimate for a 
work in its total sum, but that it should also be less than the 
estimate in every separate item. Thus if a work consisted of ten 
different parts, each forming an item in the estimate, although the 
ingineer might construct it altogether for considerably less than 
the estimate, and shew a saving in nine out of the ten items, he 
would still be responsible if the tenth item of the bill was in ex- 
cess, and be liable to make good the excess out of his own pocket. 
But while this absurd rule prevailed, it was tacitly admitted by the 
authorities that the item of a bill might be adjusted, so that 
those which were under the mark might be made to help those 
which were not. ‘Thus while the total amount still represented 
exactly the total cost of a work, it was usual, with the tacit con- 
sent of the Auditors, to prepare the different items comprising it 
with reference to what it was thought they should have cost, be- 
fore they were commenced. This system was of course produc- 
tive of exceeding delay, because after the actual accounts of a 
work had been closed, the artificial process called the making 
out of a bill had still to be gone through. 

Another prolific cause for trouble arose from the necessity for 
keeping back the bill until the work was completed, though its 
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construction might extend over several years. This would have 
been chiefly mischievous only’ in augmenting the mass of ac- 
counts in an office, and the money respons ibility of an officer, had 
he always remained to finish the work himself and submit his bill, 

but of late years especially, the exigencies of the service have led 
to frequent transfers of officers at short intervals, and it has 
not been uncommon to meet men who have large outstanding 
debits against them for unclosed accounts in three or four differ- 
ent offices. It is true that the regulations of the department 
required an officer on quiting a division to prepare bills for the 
portions of works constructed by him up to date. But in many 
cases he was ordered away suddenly for emergent duty, and 
even if he were not, to prepare such bills supposes that the ac- 
counts were closed up to date, which by the very nature of ac- 
counts was an impossibility.* 

But the principal reason for the delay and embarrassment 
which the accounts generally occasioned arose, we believe, from 
the majority of officers not knowing how to keep them. The 
management or rather mismanagement of accounts, like every 
other business under the old Indian system, was supposed to 
require no special knowledge or training, and as men are slow to 
confess themselves unable to do what the majority of those about 
them profess to find perfectly easy, it was scarcely to be expect- 
ed that any cry for reform should come from within. but 
Book-keeping, though not a science of indefinite extent, or having, 
like Mathematics, difficulties which only certain minds can over- 
come, has yet its main principles which cannot be violated with 
impunity, and these few men are likely to find out by them- 
selves ; most of its operations admit of being done in one definite 
best way, and to know this way is to be saved a great deal of 
useless labor. The Military Board, which was only a Board of 
Audit, kept no books, and it laid down no system of books for 
the officers of the department; it had indeed established a 
set of forms for the different returns to be made to itself, 
but it did not instruct the department how to keep books 
which should afford the means of exhibiting these returns in 
asimple and efficient manner, and any one attempting to keep 
accounts by the use of the Board’s forms, and no others, would 
infalibly have got into a hopeless mess. Lach officer was there - 
fore left to himself to establish his own system of book-keeping, 
and the result was what might have been expected. Some few 
went to principles and did well, some hit upon plans which gave 
them correct accounts exhibited, and all necessary details, but 


* The Public Works accounts must always be in arrears, to what extent is an open 
question, but those who look to any system to prevent the accumulation of some 
wrears, cannot understand the subject, 
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with vastly unnecessary complication of books, and requiring 
the constant attention of the officer himself; while others, in 
whom the bump of order was probably imperfectly developed, 
never succeeded in estdbdlishing any system atall. In the lat- 
ter case the preparation of the bill after a work was finished, 
was of course an almost hopeless task, and if ever accomplished, 
involved an amount of mental labor that, properly applied, 
would have made the unhappy officer a finished accountant. 
Lastly, we must not omit the aggravating circumstance that, 
from press of work, the Board was oreatly in arrears in auditing 
such accounts as ever came before it. 

This explanation has been necessary to understand how mat- 
ters stand at present. The Commission knew well that in In- 
dia the man who spends the money must be the one to account 
for it, that the Engineer must also be the responsible accountant, 
however uneconomical the distribution of labor may apparently 
be; but assuming this to be fixed they suggested several means 
of lightening his labor. The principal of these were ;—1Ist, a more 

rapid audit, which they proposed effecting by having a separate 
audit office for each province, and by permitting a sreater lati- 
tude in the difference between the estimate and bill, thus ren- 
dering the preparation of the latter easier ; 2nd, that every exe- 
cutive officer should be properly instructed in the principles of 
account-keeping ; 3rd, that a responsible accountant should be 
attached to every office to relieve the Engineer from the main 
drudgery of the books and give him more time for his engineer~ 
ing duties. ‘The first of these proposals has been carried out 
under the present system; as regards the second, things remain 
much as they were then; the third reform has been sought to 
be effected in a different way. 

Lord Dalhousie, in sending the report of the Commissioners 
home, supported warmly all their propositions, but suggested 
whether it would not be possible, as a more economical arrange- 
ment, to appoint an Accountant to every two or three executive 
offices, instead of to each one. This proposition took off the 
Commissioners at a tangent, and their original scheme eventually 
resulted in the present system of a central office of accounts 
for each province in the Presidency. The plan is merely an 
expansion of the principle of Lord Dalhousie’s suggestion, in its 
details the system of the Ganges Canal has been adopted. The 
central office consists of a complete establishment of accountants 
and book-keepers, who receive through the Executive Engineer 
the original accounts of each subordinate disbursing Agent serv- 
ing under him, and work them up into the eventual bill, which 
the central office then draws against the Government. All the 
stock accounts of the Executive Engineers are also kept in the 
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central office, who has thus only to deal with the numerical 
quantities of the articles under his charge ; the Contractors’ ac- 
counts are also ledgered there, and the Engineer’s expen- 
diture is audited month by month. We have not space to 
discuss here the respective merits and demerits of the new 
system as compared with the old; there is a great deal to be said 
on both sides, and to do justice to the subject, which is a highly 
important one and on which depends in great measure the effi- 
eiency of public works’ management throughout the country, 
would require an Article in itself, We may remark however 
that by the new plan a uniformity of system must of necessity 
be established, and the accounts are dealt with and worked up 
by an efficient well trained office, so that the bungling and con 
fusion which characterized the executive offices of former days 
will be prevented. Undoubtedly too, a more rapid audit will 
be practicable than used to obtain. On the other hand it must 
be admitted that the old school has some grounds for prophesying 
failure, or at any rate that the system of centralisation will not 
produce all the advantages which its admirers expect, though 
this may happen from their expecting too much, not because it 
is not an advance on former practice. Under the old plan, the 
Engineer virtually audited the accounts of the disbursing Agents 
subordinate to him. ‘This duty is now performed by the central 
office, the original accounts being forwarded to it through the 
Engineer, and as a mere question of audit the alteration is plain- 
ly objectionable, since the central office has not the same means of 
comparing the accounts with the work done which the Engineer 
on the spot possessed. Those who anticipate from the new sys- 
tem as a set off against this, that it will give the Engineer entire 

relief from accounts, will be disappointed. No system that can 
be devised will remove responsibility from him who has to spend 
the money; it may save him from the worry of stock accounts 
and bill making, but as long as he has heavy running accounts 
with contractors, so long must he keep a ledger, and to be pro- 
perly informed on the state of his division between the intervals 
of receiving the different statements of his accounts from the 
central office, he must keep at least a number of office memo- 
randa, which will be little less troublesome than regular books. 
Those too, who look for an immediate audit as the first of the new 
system, will certainly be disappointed. Such a thing is impossi- 
ble. With the large extent of most divisions including many 
out-stations where the disbursements must be in the hands of 
subordinates, often ill-trained and frequently changed, it is hope- 
less to expect that the returns should always be made with 
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punctuality and exactness ;* to ensure their being so, an in- 
creased establishment would be necessary, costing more than 
the gain would be worth. A delay or irregularity in the sub- 
mission of the accounts from one sub- division, throws out the 
accounts of the whole division, and delays their audit ; in such 
cases we believe it is intended to keep to the letter of the rule, 

by auditing only the accounts that are sent up properly, and re- 
trenching the remainder, but this is of course merely the shadow 
not the substance of an effective audit. We think also that the 
new system is fairly chargeable with not being carried out in its 
entirety, and so being unnecessarily complic: ated. At present 
all retrenchments in the accounts of a subordinate are made in the 
first instance against the Executive Engineer, who recovers 
them from the former, so also all credits passed for works in the 
division go through the Engineer’s books, and his office is thus in 
point of “fact a central office itself for the collection of the ac- 

counts of his subordinates, and we confess we can perceive no 
insuperable objection to extending the principle of the new sys- 
tem to its logical result, by de: aling directly between the central 
office and the original disbursers, and limiting the Executive 
iXngineer’s share to advancing cash to them and checking their 
abstracts. 

Still, on the whole, the present system must be admitted to be 
an improvement on the old system or rather want of system, 
though we conceive it to be very far from the best that could be 
framed, and we think it to be regretted that an attempt was not 
first made to reform the latter on the plan suggested by the 
Commission, of making each executive office thoroughly effici- 
ent in itself, since from the necessity we have explained of still 
partially keeping up a double set of books, and the increased lia- 
bility to multiplicity of reference which must ac crue as the ac- 
counts go farther from the fountain head before they are worked 

up, the ‘present system must always be an expensive one. 

Another reform which remains to be introduced, is the conso- 
lidation of all the clerks in the public works offices into one es- 
tablishment through which promotion should go according to 
merit. At present each executive officer entertains his own 
clerks and can dismiss them at pleasure, a system full of defects. 
Of course where the tenure of a situation is so uncertain, a pro- 
portionally higher rate of pay must be given. Also, since there 


* We doubt the expediency of the late penal regulations exacted on this head. 
When the good men of the department fall into arrears with their accounts it will be 
from force of circumstances to which the rules do not apply, and surely there are al- 
ready sufficient means of coercing the idle and inefficient without making general 
rules to wound the amour propre of the whole department. 
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is no certainty, nor even any definite prospect of promotion for 
the clerks, they will on this ground also require comparatively 
higher pay on first taking the situations, just as no Ensign would 
come to India for two hundred Rupees a month, if he had only a 
chance of becoming a Lieutenant. But the worst part of the 
present hand to mouth plan is that all the offices in the country 
are bidding against each other, and there is thus a constant ten- 
dency to a rise of wages without any corresponding increase of 
efficiency. This is not the effect of free trade in baboos, or of 
unlimited competition, but simply because Government 1 is con- 
stantly bidding against itself through its own officers. 

We have known the head clerk of an office on 40 Rupees a 
month, enticed away to be head of the office of an adjacent di- 
vision where the duties were not a whit more difficult, but 
where the pay had lately been raised to 100 Rupees, without 
the smallest reason, and we could mention a dozen similar cases, 
where nothing has been gained in efficiency and no new men 
brought in, but where the wages of those have been increased 
who were perfectly satisfied with what they were getting be- 
fore.* This has been going on until now the rate of clerks’ pay 
is not only relatively, but actually higher than in England, and 
a half-educated baboo who is incapable of drafting the smallest 
letter, will often be met with in the receipt of a “better salary 
than a well-educated gentleman in a similar capacity in London 
receives, to say nothing of the ordinary income of a curate. 

We would therefore ‘classify all the clerks of the public works 
offices of each province into one list, having a few good prizes 
(which would be chiefly in the audit offices,) and with such in 
prospect for men to obtain with some degree of certainty, there 
would be no difficulty in getting able candidates. The esta- 
blishment might be divided into an upper and lower grade, con- 
sisting of accountants and writers respectively, and superior can- 
didates might be allowed to enter the upper class at once, though 
generally it would be supplied by deserving men from among 
the writers. Since the number of writers must constantly 
fluctuate with the work to be done, it would be undesirable to 
fix too particularly the numbers of each grade ; all that would be 
required to effect our proposed reform would be to fix the num- 
ber per cent. on each scale of pay, which would leave the esta- 
blishment sufficiently elastic and would stop the irregularities 
and anomalies that are now common. 

This proposed amalgamation of offices into one establishment 


*This kind of competition goes on a great deal between different departments, as 
well as within the Public Works Department itself. The late increase of salaries in 
the Commissariat offices has attracted several men from the former, much to its detri- 
ment, 
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authority, 


recommendations. 


behaviour. 


The executive offices being organised as above proposed, the 
central office of audit and account would be separated entirely 
from the Chief Engineer’s office. 
dit department is that it should be to a creat extent independent 
The Auditor, who should be an 
officer of experience in the department, must correspond with 
the local Government through some Secretary, who might be the 
Chief Engineer in his capacity of Public Works Secretary ; and 
working with the executive oflices, i 
would perhaps be desirable that the Auditor should be to a cer- 
tain extent subordinate to him, but it should be distinctly under- 
stood that the Auditor is himself responsible for the accounts 
department, in all matters relating to which the Executive En- 
gineers should be bound to take his orders. 
to this proposal on the score that the Engineer will be unable to 
act effectively under two superiors, but we doubt if such an ob- 
The Magistrate and Collector may 
the Judge in criminal and the Com- 
missioner in fiscal affairs, and he has to supply returns to half a 
dozen other departments besides. 
North West are subordinate both to the Commissioner and the 
Director of Canals, and also to a certain extent to the Judge, but 
we have never heard the slightest whisper against the practical 
efficiency of the Canal system. 

The appointment of Auditor should be filled at first by aman 
of method and ability, and the salary should be higher at first 
that it is intended to be ultimately, as the work of construction 
will require far higher powers than are necessary to keep the 
machine going when once it is set fairly in motion. 
a set of forms, but the men in charge 


of the disbursing department. 


to ensure harmonious 


jection be a practical one. 
be said to have two Masters, 
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would be of great service to officers who have to undertake sud- 
denly the construction of new stations. 
so circumstanced has to pick up his clerks the best way he can; 
at first, when he wants’ them most he has no one, and thus it 
often happens that before he has organised a proper establish- 
ment, he is already hopelessly in arrea 
as long as he continues to hold the dealin, 
tion we can imagine being made to our proposal is that if the 
clerks were formed into a department, and their promotions were 
to emanate from the central office, they 
dent of their immediate chief. 
quite groundless. 


At present an officer 


s, which embarrass him 


The only objec- 


would be too indepen- 
3ut such an objection would be 
The head of the office will still have ample 
as the promotions must be dependent chiefly on his 
The present Draconic regime of dismissal at 
pleasure, tends rather to make men reckless than careful in their 


The first essential for an au- 


Some will object 


It will not 





be enough to issue 
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sional offices must be taught how to keep their books in such a 
way as to enable them to exhibit such forms quickly and easily. 
In fact the whole department has to be taught book-keeping, of 
which it knows very little at present, and great care and con- 
stant inspection by the Auditor of the executive offices in his 
circle will be required to render the system well understood and 
effective, and for the next three or four years the Auditors 
should be the hardest working men in India. 

Although the reform in accounts cannot be introduced too 
soon, it is quite essential that it should be introduced gradually, 
or the change will cause inextricable confusion. A great mis- 
take was made in this way in the Punjab in 1857. A “ new 
system” (one of some half dozen that have been tried in as 
many years) was ordered to be commenced on the Ist of May, 
on which day every executive officer was to send in a general 
balance sheet, shewing his stock and all other liabilities brought 
up to date. The order was issued about a week before the re- 
turn was required, and being addressed to offices which where 
all months and many, years, in arrears, and where in many cases 
it would have been impossible to take stock or close the ac- 
counts under weeks of unremitting labor, the result would have 
been_plain. Not a tithe of the information necessary for opening 
a new set of books would have been received at the central office, 
while the unfortunate executives would have lost in the effort 
what little method they possessed before, and the whole depart- 
ment have been thrown into confusion. The Mutiny happened 
in time to prevent the attempt. A similar effort was made in 
the North West Provinces in 1854, to transfer every description 
of account in one day from the divisions to the central office, and 
the result was that up to May 1857, when all the accounts were 
fortunately swept away, not a single audit had, we believe, 
taken place except for establishment pay bills. 

The proper way to effect a reform of this kind is to take up 
each division separately, and to transfer the accounts to the books 
of the central office, division by division. By concentrating at- 
tention on one executive office at a time, visiting it, if necessary, 
frequently, to see that the instructions given take effect, and 
gradually transferring the accounts to the new books as they are 
brought up in the old, a few weeks will probably suffice for the 
transfer of even the heaviest divisional account ; the Auditor’s own 
office will also be gradually and methodically organised, and in 
four or five years the accounts of the department really placed 
upon a satisfactory footing, are inestimable benefit to all concern- 
ed. This may seem a long time to wait for reform, and perhaps 
we have made rather a large estimate, but it will be cheap at 
that rate ; five years haye already passed since the original change 
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was made which was to settle everything, and yet almost every- 
thing remains to be done. 

Lastly, in order that a uniform system may be maintained 
throughout the Presidency, a central authority will be necessary, 
to control the ‘proceedings of the provincial auditors, and to be 
the head of the department in the accounts branch. The same 
official would have the preparation of the budgets and the ma- 
nagement of the general financial business connected with the 
Public Works. He would be subordinate to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, and the title of Deputy Secretary would 
best indicate his functions. For the next few years, until the 
new system is well established, the situation would be an oner. 
ous and important one, and with the constantly increasing finan- 
cial business connected with public works, it would scarcely be- 
come less so hereafter. 

We trust our proposals have been sufficiently clear, though 
we cannot hope they have been very interesting to the general 
reader. Briefly to recapitulate; we propose a Chief Engineer 
as at present, at the head of the department, but really an En- 
gineer, relieved from the most burdensome of his present duties, 
in direct communication with the Government, and its medium 


of correspondence with the Supreme Government. A Deputy 
Chief Engineer for the larger provinces, actually deputed by the 


* 


Chief to act for him with his powers.* Superintendents, men of 
some standing and experience over divisions which they can real- 
ly superintend. [Executive Engineers, with simpler duties and 
a more efficient because more organised office. An Auditor or 
Superintendent of accounts, subordinate generally tothe Chief En- 
ganeer, but responsible for the duties of his office. Lastly, a De- 
puty Secretary with the Supreme Government for the financial 
and accounts business of the department. We conceive also, that 
we have shewn these alterations to be desirable. 

We cannot quit the subject without afew remarks on the con- 
stitution of the [Engineer establishment.; The development of 
this, like most other services in India, has been gradual. Origi- 
nally, or at least in the times of Warren Hastings and Lord Corn- 
wallis, the earliest of which we can get any authentic infor- 
mation, the proceedings of the department partook of the lax cha- 
racter which distinguished those of the Indian and indeed the 
English public service generally. The usual mode of executing a 
work in the Mofussil was to commit it to an officer appointed 
temporarily for the duty, who received no salary but made his 
profits from the difference between the cost of the work and his 

* The Chief Engineer should still have an Assistant, as at present, for however 
great the reforms made may be, there must always be a great deal of business detail 
to deal with in his office. 
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estimate, and we may be pretty sure that the latter was not fram- 

ed too low. At Calcutta the Chief Engineer of the Army con- 
ducted the engineering works, and approv red his own proceedings 
in his capacity of member of the Military Board. Later on, when 
executive officers or superintendents of buildings were appointed 
on fixed salaries, it seems to have been common for them to have 
a share in the contracts for their own works. ‘This was appa- 
rently a permissible transaction, as we find it prohibited in 
future by a General Order of the year 1789. As time passed 
on the department gradually became purged of the im- 
purities which in the last century infected every branch of the 
public service both at home and ,abroad, and for the last fifty 
years its proceedings have been conducted in the high spirit df 
honor which characterizes them at the present day. 

The executive officers and assistants were at first principally 
taken from the Engineer Corps, the greater part of which from 
its first establishment has alw ays been employed in civil duties 
during peace time. The Engineer officers had however no special 
training, they came out like other Cadets appointed direct to the 
service, and made choice of their branch of it after arriving in the 
country. When the Military College of Addiscombe was establish- 
ed, and the Engineers became a special corps, its ranks being 
henceforth recruited there, appointments to Addiscombe were made 
by nomination, and only a very low minimum standard of quali- 
fication was required for admission, but the appointments from 
the College to the different services were entirely by competition. 
From one-twentieth to one-fourth or one-fifth of the Cadets of 
each term gained appointments in the Engineers ; the competi- 
tion has always been exceedingly severe, while the standard of 
education has been constantly rising, till now with the excep- 
tion of the Polytechnic* at Paris, the acquirements of the suc- 
cessful candidates are probably higher than at any other Mili- 
tary School in Europe, and, considering the youth of the Cadets, 
are certainly very remarkable. ‘The successful candidates go to 
Chatham where they pass through a very excellent course of 
practical Military Engineering, and also a course of Civil En- 


> 
gineering which, though useful, is capable of being greatly im- 


* Admission to the Polytechnic is open to a very severe competition among all 
the youth of France ; the Cadets who enter it are therefore all well educated, and 
their general qualifications much more equal than at Addiscombe, where a consi- 
derable number never make an effort to compete for the Engineers. The newly 
modelled senior or scientific department at Addiscombe will probably not come far 
short of the Polytechnic. The system at Woolwich resembles that at Addiscombe, 
but the advantages of entering the Royal Artillery or Engineers are so closely ba- 
lanced that many of the Cadets choose the former. The proportion of appointments 
given to the Engineer Corps is usually also larger than at Addiscombe, which 
tends to diminish competition, and, probably from these causes, the standard of 
education at Woolwich has been for some years much lower than at Addiscombe. 
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proved. On arriving in India, the young officers enter the de- 
partment as Assistants, occasionally first passing a few months 
with the Sappers and Miners. 

The Corps of Engineers, as already remarked, has always been 
numerically inadequate for its duties, and the want has been 
supplied from the Line. Many of the Line officers attached to the 
department have entered it young, and obtaining a fair practical 
proficiency in their duties in subordinate posts, have risen gra- 
dually to more important ones as they became qualified; but 
more often they have been placed at once in charge of divisions 
without having any previous knowledge, theoretical or practical, 
of their duties. . 

This anomalous way of providing for the department is of 
course a relic of old times when there were no public works wor- 
thy of the name, and when the practice of Civil Engineering was 
supposed not to require any special training. The Court of Di- 
rectors certainly recorded their opinion on several occasions, that 
this anomalous system should be regarded as a temporary expe~ 
dient to be altered as soon as it could be, and in this view the 
Corps of Engineers has from time to time received small aug- 
mentations, to render it large enough to manage the whole Pub- 
lic Works Department. The Court however seems always to have 
nourished an idea that public works were a temporary evil, that 
a time would come when there would be no more required and 
the department reduced, when all but Engineer officers might be 
set free for regimental duty. Thus in 18: 39, the Court sanction- 
ed an increase in the Engineer Corps from 67 to 87 officer S, 
under the hope* that, although they would still be 11 short in 
number for filling all the appointments of the department, “ yet 

‘as some of these are temporary in their nature, on their 
‘cessation, and by a careful attention to the employment of the 
. Engineers, the Government will be relieved in a short period 
‘from the necessity of confiding such duties to officers who have 
‘not been specially educated for this branch of the service.’ 

Even Lord Dalhousie appears to have been infected with 
this idea that public works would soon have a definite end, for 
in 1852, in his minute on the subject, when alluding to the un- 
satisfactory state of the department from the paucity of Engineers, 
he observes that the completion of the Ganges Canal will soon 
set free several and thus partly meet the d leficiency, as if all im- 
provement centred and ended in this one work. 

In spite however of a conservative policy, public works slow- 
ly advanced, and the number of persons engaged upon them in- 
creased. In 1840 the Engineers formed about two-thirds of the 





* Letter of Court of Directors, dated 20th March, 1859. 
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whole department, in 1850 they were a little less than one-half, 
and in 1856 they were less than one-third, there being seventy - 
one Engineers out of two hundred and forty men holding ap- 
pointments. Of the remainder the majority were officers of the 
line (with a few from the Artillery) and the rest were Civilians. 
The Civil element was first introduced by Sir Proby Cautley on 
the Ganges Canal, from the utter impossibility of getting a 
sufficient number of military men for proper superintendence of 
his enormous works. The majority of the persons thus in~ 
troduced were young gentlemen educated in the country, or 
who had come out in hopes of obtaining cadetships and had fail- 
ed to do so. Several have thus served an exc ellent apprentice- 
ship on the Ganges Canal and on the Pun): aub roads and canals, 
where Colonel Cautley’ s plan of organisation was soon adopted, 
and latterly many of the men so appointed have first received a 
very fair education at the Roorkee College. It must be added 
that these gentlemen were placed on a very unsatisfactory and 
uncomfortable footing ; their pay was very small, and an increase 
could be got only after painful application to the home Govern- 
ment; their prospects of promotion and pension were vague and 
uncertain ; they were apparently held to partake of the * inter- 
loping” element, and altogether their position was much inferior 
to what their general attainments and services merited. 

Later still a fresh element was introduced into the service, 
when the home Grovernment with a desire to press on public 
works, (about the time when the rénewal of the charter was un- 
der discussion) appointed a number of Civil Engineers direct from 
England, who entered at once on the footing of executives. Some 
valuable men found their way to India in this manner, but as 
these appointments were app: rently left to the choice of indivi- 
dual directors, and no sort of qualif ications seems to have been 
required, it would be strange indeed if all those so appointed 
had been of equal merit. 

In 1856 however the question of Public Works was taken up 
in a truly enlightened spirit both by the home and Indian Go- 
vernments, and under the admirable superintendence of Colonel 
Baker, the late Secretary, the machinery for developing their 
views was remodelled on a thoroughly liberal basis. The incon- 
sistency of considering the uncovenanted and line officers as mere 
temporary occupiers of their situations, was abandoned, the cer- 
tainty that the service would continue to increase instead of de- 
creasing was first publicly admitted, and provision for its ex- 
pansion made by an amalgamation of the officers of the depart- 
ment into one general list, with equal salaries, privileges and 
prospects. The class of Executive Engineers was divided into 


Saas grades , With gradually rising rates oft pay, promotion through 
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which was to be made solely by merit, thereby giving a great in- 

centive to zeal which was wanted be fore ; and admission to the 
service was thrown open without restriction to both Civil and Mi- 
litary men of all gra de 8, proof of respectability only being requir- 
ed in the case of the former, and a pr yfessional test from both. 
The department therefore now contains four classes of men; 
the officers of the Engineer ( Ops, officers of the line, Civil ofh- 
cers appointed in India, and Engineers who have been sent out 
direct; the last class will not be renewed. 

We conceive these mraaguenete to be excellent as far as they 
go. To insist that Kugineer appointments should be confined to 
those who had entered the corps at 19 or 20, and that every man, 
vhatever tastes i? talents he might atterwards develop tor the 
profession, should be debarred froin entering it because he once 
missed the opportunity, would be we worst kind of pedantry. 
The present scheme provides for the admission of all who have 
a real taste for the profession, while at the same time it prohi- 
bits the reckless abuse of patronage by which line officers used 
to get appointiments, and really g 10d men can now earn as a 

ight what before w as matter of favor. Equally glad are we to 

find the merits and claims of the 2 ivil officers recognised. The 
new scheme is then a thoroug “hl ly liberal one, but we still doubt 
if it will meet the requirements of the time. 

We have alluded to the examination to be passed before en- 
rance. This, though very considerably easier than what the 
Engineer corps has to pass, and certainly not more than should 
be required from candidates, is still a tolerably stiff one; and 
hist we doubt is rhe at enough men will be found able to pass it. 
And first with regard to the army. The candidates from this 
source will be either from Addiscombe, or direct Cadets. Ifthe 
former, they will have already been unsuccessful competitors for 
the Engineers or Artillery (we exclude the supposition of Artillery 
officers entering the department, as only a very small number 
can possibly be spared to do so) and are therefore not likely to 
succeed in acquit ring much purely scientific knowledge after- 
wards, when they are removed from the emulation and discipline 
of a college, and are surrounded by the distractions of military 
life. Of the direct Cadets, the majority leave school comparative- 
ly-young, certainly few sufficiently advanced in Mathematics and 
Mechanics to continue the study of them with success. Lastly, 
in both cases, another important source of elimination arises from 
the numerous other fields for distinction open to officers; civil 
and political employ, to say nothing of actual military staff ap- 
pointments, will generally offer ereater attractions to promising 
young men than the public works line. While then, we should 
strongly deprecate any lowering of the test for admission, as tend- 
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ing to injure the character of the service, we believe that the num- 
ber of admissions from military sources will never be very nu- 
merous. The last two years hav e certainly been exceptional, from 
the pressure of military duty, but since the test came into ope- 
ration we understand that no officer has succeeded in passing it. 

With regard to the civil element the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Undoubtedly there is no better opening in India for a 
young man not “in the service” than the department we are 
treating of; it is far better than the uncovenanted civil service 
or the customs, se pay at starting is sufficient for comfortable 
support, the profession is of an en; gaging, not to say fascinating 
kind, and promotion waits on merit. This branch of the service 
will therefore attract in future most of the young gentlemen in 
India who are seeking for a livelihood. But this class wiil al- 
ways be very small, ‘and those who comp ose it are not likely, 
from the very fact of being in India, to have had the best a 1 
vantages in education, therefore the number of admissions to the 
department from this source can never be large. Hitherto it 
has been customary to appoint all who have succeeded in passing 
the minimum standard ; in this way there have been about three 
or four admissions a year, atin: from Roorkee, and these 
form such an admirable provision for the sons of officers who 
cannot not get commissions, that we hope they will always 
continue to be made in the same liberal way, es speci ially as men 
on the spot may be held to have a kind of prior claim to dis- 
posable patronage. At the same time we may observe that with 
the means of selection available in England, this would not be 
the best way of filling up the whole department. 

If on no other cround then, simply from the absence of other 
means, an extens sion of the | lngineer C orps comes to be the best 
available vehicle for supplying the wants of the service. But 
this is the lowest ground to take. Theoretically indeed the 
whole department should obviously be supplied from that Corps 
alone. If it be admitted that the service of engineering requires 
a high standard ef proficiency and acquirements, an d when men 
who possess that can be got by severe competition to any extent 
required, it does seem at ; first view most short-sighted policy not 
to avail ourselves of it, but to apply it to the extent of about 
one-third of our wants, and to supply the rest comparatively at 
random. Yet this is just what has been done hitherto. With 
obvious means of recruiting the Engineer department in a most 
efficient way, they have been only parti: ally adopted, and a con- 
fessedly secondary makeshift channel used instead. At the pre- 
sent time, the Engineers’ corps forms less than a third of the de- 
partment, and this when strained to the utmost ; the Military 


wants of the service haying been sacrificed to the Civil, and the 
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Corps of Sappers and Miners reduced to inefficiency from the 
want of officers. 
But on the other hand we should be sorry to see this reason- 
ing have its full force, and the department ores made a close 
service. There should always be room for the admission of any 
line officer who exhibits a taste and talent for the profession. 
Such men entering it at m: ture age from sheer love of the work, 
as some have done, will alw: ays be valuable additions, and any 
system which made their admission impossible, would be bad. 
Also the mixture of the Civil and Military elements is likely to 
produce a wholesome spirit of emulation with the department. 
All close boroughs are bad, and any body of men, no matter 
how carefully they are selected in the first instance, is liable 
to become rusty if left too much to itself. Every one has ob- 
served the healthy stimulus which the Civil Service deriv ed, by 
the introduction of Milit: ary men into the P unjé aub Commission. 
Therefore we conceive a perfectly open service to be the best 
one for the Public Works Department. But as already explain- 
ed, the majority of the men required can never be got in In- 
dia in this w ay ; the field of supply is too small, nor w ‘ould it be 
desirable to entertain more than enough of those who can just 
pass in to keep up the miscellaneous character we have recom- 
mended; the majority should evidently be got from the best 
market, especially as they all cost the same. At present, it must 
be remembered, there is a large gumayet of men who entered 
under the old lax regime, without any claims or Lae age 
This door is now closed, and as these men pass away, there will 
be none to supply their places. ‘The number of pnd of a simi= 
lar class who will be able to get admission under the new test 
will be, as already explained, but limited. The only plan there- 
fore is to get a supply from home. 
Addiscombe offers the means of supplying the want. The 
number of Engineers which that College could turn out an- 
nually, used certainly to be limited, and bore a tole: ‘ably fixed 
ratio to the number of Cadets trained at it; ; if that ratio were 
exceeded the standard would have to be lowered. But under 
the new arrangement by which the Cadets have to compete for 
admission, the standard of ac quirements will be generally much 
higher than at present, and the number who will qualify for 
Engineers will be greater in proportion; it will be practically 
unlimited, with reference to the number of vacancies to be filled 
in India. Or, in place of choosing from Addiscombe, a class of 
young Civil Engineers may be elected. ‘The home authorities 
have “apparently ‘determined upon the latter plan. A late ad- 
vertisement in The Times announces that on the 10th May last, 
a competitive examination would be held for twenty-four ap_ 
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pointments to the Indian Engineer Service. This is the first 
cerm of a new Corps of Civil Engineers, which appears to be 
called into existence chiefiy from the restless desire of novelty 
in education so actively exhibited in England at present. We 
believe the step to be an entire mistake, and we proceed to give 
our reasons. 

The rules relating to these appointments prescribe that the 
Candidates must be under 22 years of age, and have served at 
least three years under some Civil Engineer; the examination 
comprises Algebra and Geometry in the Mathematics, Mecha- 
nics, Surveying, Plan and Architectural drawing, prepare ation of 
estimates and specifications, the drawing up of projects for en- 
gineering works, and lastly English and Anglo-Indian History 
and Geography, for which four subjects together fewer marks 
are given than for any other subject alone. ‘The total number 
of marks in all is 1000. and 600 marks must be gained to 
qualify. The first 24 of those who gain more than 600 will be 
appointed in order of merit, and will be allowed choice of Pre- 
sidency, provided that not more than 12 proceed to Bengal, and 
not more than six to Madras and Bombay respectively. They 
are required to sail within six weeks of being appointed ; they 
are provided with free passages and receive pay from the date 
of sailing at the rate of 170 rupees a month. On arriving in 
India they will be sent to one of the Colleges of Civil Engineer- 
ing, to acquire a knowledge of the language, and to receive fur- 
ther instruction in their profession. On being reported qualified 
by the Principal of the College, they will join the department. 

We may observe in the first place that the test for qualifica- 
tion is considerably lower than that required from Candidates 
for the Military Corps of Engineers; this is doubtless necessary, 
for only those educated in a first rate School would be able to 
undergo it; still the fact remains that the men coming out in this 
way to be admitted to the department on exactly the same pay 
and privileges as the Mikitary Engineers, have got their appoint- 
ments on easier terms. Si econdly, we think the test may be ob- 
jected to as being of too purely a professional character. The 
marks for drawing and surveying, to a great extent mechanical 
accomplishments, form a large proportion of the total; a person 
may therefore stand very high whose general education is of a 
very limited nature, or indeed who has had zo education, in the 
proper sense. At Addiscombe not only are the Mathematical 
tests much severer, but languages are fairly represented, and 
the Natural Sciences have a place.* 

Again, the rules provide that Candidates must have sery- 


* At Addiscombe, however, the Education is of too special a character. 
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ed three years in a Civil Engineer’s office. Now no Civil 
Engineer is likely to recommend his best pupils to leave him; 
he looks to them to become his assistants, and the young 
man so situated who gives promise of future excellence in his 
profession, is generally ‘provided for by his master as soon as his 
articles have expired. We shall therefore only get the second 
best men whom the Engineers do not care to retain at home. 
The age of the C: andidates is another objection. At twenty-two 
a man has generally a pretty good es of his own merits, he 
has had time to compare himself with his fellows, and to esti- 
mate his chance of success in life, and a man who feels within 
him the capacity for a career at home, is not likely to be tempted 
to India by 170 Rupees a month and a free passage. We have 
proof for this in the Civil Service, the competitive examinations 
for which have failed as yet to attract a single distinguished 
scholar from Oxford or Cambridge ; though the prize is so much 
higher, the heads of the list have been usually men who have 
either failed to get honors at all, or have taken the questionable 
ones of Senior or Junior Optime. 

In fact, to obtain first rate men for any branch of the Indian 
service, which offers none of the grand prizes to be gained by 
successful services at home, it is essential to choose them young, 
before they have found out what they are fit for themselves. 
Only lads care to enter the navy; at sixteen an appointment to 
India is often thought a fine thing; but at twenty-two a clever 
man will probably regret in his exile that he did not stay to take 
his chance in the battle of life at home. 

Another cause to deter many men from competing for these 
appointments will be the fear of failure, and its concomitant loss 
of reputation. At Addiscombe there is nothing of this, since those 
who fail to get the Engineers are provided for in other branches 
of the service, but here there is no alternative offered between 
success and disgrace. 

The proper way of securing the best talent for the Civil Ser- 
vice would be to hold a competitive examination for admission 
to a College like Haileybury, among lads of from 15 to 17, and 
to give appointments to all of these who gain admission who 
may succeed in passing a severe minimum test after a couple of 
years or so spent there, and lest the risk of failure to pass this 
second examination might deter some candidates from coming 
up to compete, the unsuccessful collegians might receive com- 
missions in the line. Similarly if the appointment of young 
Civil Engineers is to become a regular thing, in preference to 
excluding Addiscombe, a far prefer rable plan to the present, 
would be to select them by a general educational test, when 
boys, and either to apprentice them for a term of years among 
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different Civil Engineers, or to organise an establishment for 
their instruction together. By such a system, and by such a 
system only, will a really efficient body of Civil E ngineers be 
ever obtained for India, and even then they will be inferior as 
a class to the Military Engineer, for the sim} le reason that the 
prospects and advantages are greater in the one case than the 
other. The pay of the two classes is certainly the same, but 
the commission which the one holds is in itself a prize of no 
mean kind, and will always make the military service the most 
valued of the two. Independently of the military rank which 
is a tangible reality, there is also the chance of military distinc- 
tion and honors, distant and uncertain, it is true, and seldom 
realised, but it is just these distant prizes which human nature 
nature finds so attractive. Not one barrister in two thousand 
becomes Lord Chancellor, not one in a hundred becomes a Judge, 
but strike off the Bench, and how many men would enter the 
bar? In our argument we have said nothing of the value to a 
Government of the esprit de corps ina body of its servants, of the 
value of that honorable pride engendered in a service which has 
never been wanting to the state either in war or peace, and which 
shares with its sister service, the Indian Artillery, a reputation 
unsurpassed by any Military Service in the world ; 9p ese feelings 
and associations are not to be acquired or purchased, they are ¢ 
noble heritage to be transmitted unsullied and undiminished from 
one generation to another, and they give the possessors an ines- 
timable advantage over any other body of men, their equals in 
other respects, but wanting this bond of union, and these enno- 
bling associations. Setting these considerations aside, however, 
and arguing on mere utilitarian grounds, we maintain that unless 
the value of military rank is made up by a rate of pay not far 
short of that enjoye d by the Civil Service, the class of men that 
will be forthcoming under the new system will be assuredly 
inferior as a class to the Military Engineer, for the simple reason 
that the service will be a less attractive one. 

It may be objected to our reasoning that there are di stinct 
duties to be performed in India, which call for the separation of 
the Civil and Military elements. Further in connection with 
this view there is an opinion frequently propounded, though in a 

vague and shadowy way, that Military Engineers are by the na- 
ture of their employment disqualified from the management of 
Civil works, and as a good deal has been said about this lately, 
particularly in the late report on Indian Railways, and as the 
speakers have been hitherto unanswered, it will be as well to 
examine the question. Now, setting aside altogether the class of 
men to whom every educated gentleman i is a standing reproach 
to themselves, we believe that this mistaken impression arises 
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partly from the irregular and often unsatisfactory, manner in 
which even the better class of Civil Engi .eers are bi ‘ought up to 
their profession. From the want of a eood scientific foundation 
on which to rest their practical knowledge, the acquisition of the 
latter often becomes a matter of painful labor, and each fact 
acquired is regarded as an isolated acquisition leading to nothing 
else, from the incapability of such a mind for generalization. What 
is so difticult for themselves the ‘y conclude to be equally difficult 
for others; they conceive that ‘because they have with difficulty 
mastered a special branch of a specicl subject, it must be impos- 
sible for others to do more. ‘“ We,” these gentlemen argue, 
“‘ know nothing about building forts, how then can those who do 
build forts, know how to do any thing else.” ‘To say no- 
thing of the transparent fallacy in the reasoning, a reply is sug- 
cested by the foregoing remarks. 

Another reason for this mistaken view lies in the ambiguous 
meaning given to the expression “ Military Works.” If by this 
term are meant the buildings prepared for the use of Military 
men, or the roads and bridges which connect Military Stations, 
we should be glad to know in what respects the constructive 
principles of such works differ from those o if ordinary Civil En- 
gineering. We imagine that the p rinciples involved in the con- 
struction Lof a roof are pretty much the same, whether it be intend- 
ed to cover a barrack, or a warehouse, and that the merits of a 
road are not affected by the question whether it is undertaken 
for political or commercial considerations. And if to be engaged 
on Military works, taken in this sense, debars a man from the 
right of being considered a Civil Engineer, then most of thie 
eminent Engineers of the day are in this predicament, from hav- 
ing been employe d by the Government tor such works at some 
period or other of their careers. And yet, from sheer haziness 
of mind, some such ideas are often entertained. Colonel A. de- 
signs and sets up the elaborate machinery for boring guns in 
Woolwich arsenal, and Mr. B. that for turning bloc ks im Cha- 
tham dockyard, y et forsooth the one is a mere Military Engineer, 
other a distinguished Civil Engineer. 

If, on the other hand, it be urged that the Military Engineers 
are actually engaged in Military duties which take them away 
‘from engineering “pursuits proper, the refutation is made by a 
simple reference to facts. At the present time, out of 120 offi- 
cers composing the Corps of Bengal Engineers, seven are actual- 
ly engaged in Military duty. In fact the corps is, and has been 
during the last forty years, entirely engaged (with a very small 
number of exceptions as inthe present instauce) in Civil Engi- 
neering duties during peace time; to draw a distinction there- 
fore between the professional duties of the Civil and Military 
Engineers employed in this country, is mere balderdash. 
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It may perhaps be objected that the present state of things is 
exceptional, that the etticiency of the Military service has been 
sacrificed to the exigencies of the state, Ya that we are describ- 
ing what is, instead of what ought to be. Unquestionably the pre- 
sent system has os . carried too far, and the neglecte xd state of 
the Sapper Corps calls loudly for reform, but it is altogether a 
fa llac y to suppose that there 1s any military duty in peace y sor 

ling for the presence of a large body of Engineers. ‘The fac 
is that Military lwngineering proper, as disting: uished from Civi ; 
Engineering, that is, the mere technical details of it which are 
not met with in ordinary constructions, are all to be learnt in two 
or three years of industrious study. It is in short in its present 
state a finite art, the end of which is soon reached, and a clever 
man will know as much of it im five years as in fitty, during 
peace time. This indeed may be said ‘of ev ery brat ich of the 
military service. There is nothing in the technical details of it 
that mi: ay not be acquired by any man of ordinary 1ntelligence in 
five or six years ; alter that, he spends the rest of his time, like 
a farrier or a cobbler, in doing the same thing in tl 1e same Way 
over and over again, year after year. 

Real experience in the military profession can only be gained 
in war; one month’s campaigning is worth a dozen years of 
parades, and he is the real veteran who has seen most of bat- 
tles, not he who has the greyest hair. This is peculiarly the 
case with Military Engineering in which all men must start as 
tyros. Still, Military Engineers, must be kept up in peace 
to be in readiness for war, and must be prepared in the best w ay 
that peace time admits of; and for this purpose, after the ele- 
mentary principles of the science are acquired, there is nothing 
better than Civil Engineering, since it involves a constant pri .c- 
tice in getting over much the same kind of difficulties as occur 
in war. So likewise the Civil Engineer wili find in war the 
finest exercise for all his skill and talent, and an occasional cam 
paign will amazingly sharpen his powers of resource. 

Then, it may be said, would not the most efficient establish- 
ment consist rather of a body of Civil Engineers, sutticiently dis- 
ciplined to act together, and trained in the elements of Milit wy 
science, than of a special military body organized and employ ed 
only as such? Precisely so; and suc sha body , military in war, 
civil in peace, far too small indeed for the duties required of it, 
but admitting from its organization of indefinite extension, and 
paid partly in money, but partly by rank and ny the We of 
sharing in the reputation of the service to which they belong, 
such a . body is to be found in the existing corps of Her Majes- 
ty’s Indian Engineers. 
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Art. VI.—1. Report of Her Majesty's Civil Service Commis- 
SUONErS. 

2.—General Orders of H. R. H. the Commander-in-Chief 
the British Army. 

3.—Regulations jor conduct of Examinations for Appointments 
in the Indian Civil Service. 


t.— Middle Class I-vaminations. 
5.—General Orders of the Governor General in Council with 
regard to the HLxamination of all Junior Members of the Civil 
Service. 
—Papers on the subject of the Instruction of Native Employés 
in the Civil Department. 


[EXAMINATION is the order of the day; it is the particular 
feature, perhaps snare, of the last half of the nineteenth century. 
In its. two developments, either as competition based on a maxi- 
mum, or qualifications based on a minimum, it has gradually 
inserted itself into every department of the State, civil or mili- 
tary, home or colonial. We expect before long that the principle 
will invade even domestic privacy, and that ‘servants generally, 
partners probably, and wives possibly, will be selected with re- 
ference to tests, evidenced by certificates, and that all mz ankind 
in the great arena in the world will be docketed as good, indif- 
ferent, or bad: a great many false outward shows will no doubt 
be unmasked, but on the other hand much modest, but unpracti- 
cal, merit will thus be trampled on. 

Weare of that party who never oppose the idea of the age, so 
long as it not opposed to morality or religion. The real revo- 
lutionist is your obstinate conservative, who, b y Opposing inevi- 
table progress, brings on a catastrophe :—by floating on ‘the ad- 

vance wave of reform and progress, but with the rudder firm in 
hand, much may be done to prev ent a popular idea being exag- 
gerated into a burlesque, or shrivelled up into a dry form. We 
cannot lay this monster, which is the result of the educational 
fervour of the last fifty years: let us try to control it. We may 
find a good servant, where there would certainly have been at 
bad master. 

is competition then asnare? Is the trouble taken by Govern- 
ment to secure qualified employés thrown away ? Have the fool, 
the inert, the nephew of my uncle, the brother of my wife, the 
good sort of young man to whose relations I am indebted, the 
fellow who plays the flute, the younger son who has outrun the 
constable, a monopoly of the good things of office ? These are the 
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questions before us: if you deny the right alluded to in the lat- 
ter question, you must affirm more, or less, the principle laid 
down in the former, for there are but three roads—seniority, pa- 
tronage, merit. Now seniority implies a beginning from one of 
the two other sources, it can only deal with men in office, and 
no Government could be carried on on its principles only. Patro- 
nage soon degenerates into nepotism; it has almost become sy~ 
nonymous for it. Merit can only be ascertained by some sort of 
test, that of examination for aspirants, and of practical official 
life for employés. 

There is nothing new under the sun, and the opponents of the 
new principle, failing in argument, have been glad to attack it 
by making it appear Tudicrous ; and a volume upon the Chinese, 
pene by Mr. Meadows in 1856, in which one finds scorés 
of things discussed which have no connection with China, gave 
them the opportunity. It appears that in China there is a regu- 
lar system of examinations for public posts, which are in conse- 
quence monopolized by a certain literary caste, and moreover the 
tests are not practical, but dogmatical. Commissioner Yeh boast- 
ed that he knew “ Taoli,” ’ and that that was enough. Now this is 
the exaggerated phase of the system, and is useful only as teach- 
ing us W hat to avoid. 

At any rate the idea was not borrowed from the Chinese : 
if ever there was a popular movement, it is this. In every so- 
ciety, in every variety of human affairs, there are always two 
parties—those who are in, and those who are out; only a cer- 
tain portion of mankind can enjoy the good things of the world, 
and to those who are in possession it appears the simplest thing 
that this should be the case. But to those that are out of pos- 
session, it is always a mystery, a grievance, and a secret thorn, 
and periodically causes a great up-heaving of discontented spi- 
rits. In former days the ‘ out”-party were content to do their 
best to get: themselves “in,” but the spread of education has 
produced another cry, and at a meeting held in London in 1857, 
under the patronage of the Prince Consort and the President of 
the Educational Board, it was openly asserted that it wasa 
right of the people to have all posts under Government thrown 
open to public competition, and the abuse of Parliamentary in- 
fluence once and for ever abandoned. The beneficial effect, 
which such a measure would have on the spread of education, 
was mentioned: as an incidental advantage, but the posts under 
Government were claimed as the inheritance of England’s sons, 
without favour or prejudice, and it was pointed out that Go- 
vernment would be better served by the introduction of better 
men. 

Many things have combined te strengthen the general feeling: 
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the disasters in the Crimea exposed beyond power of defence the 
unsatisfactory mode in which appointments in every Depart- 


ment in England were filled up; the increase of Parliamen- 
tary corruption was traced to the same cause :—unfit men were 
appointed, because a pressure was roremeat to bear upon Minis- 
ters by their supporters. At the same time the patronage of 
India had to be disposed of, and a very difierent cause produced 
the same result. By degrees the geome has been infected, 


and all the professional branches have been thrown open, and, if 
this state of things continue, for the fools who are now in course 
of gestation, or who are still under age, it will be no easy matter 
to win a living, for hereafter if a man’s wits do not help him, 
he may be pretty certain that his friends cannot. Now as it is 
a received fact that every family has one fool at least, if not 
more, we must expect that there will be a large body of malcon- 
tents with the new idea. 

But there is no peace for the wicked, even after they have 
entered their profession ; for the spirit of the age has not only 

embittered | the sweets of a nomination by insisting on a certified 
elliciency, but it has fenced round promotion in the j junior grades 
in a most insufferable way. ‘The Commander-ir-Chief in King- 
land, and the Governor General in India, have done this wrong 
to the Army and Civil Service, and most unpleasant and irksome 
it is to have to study, when a few years ago the only duty was 

to draw pay. But as yet open competition has not invaded the 
ranks of any service, and a minimum qualification is still deemed 
sufficient, but in a speech last year in the House of Commons 
Lord Stanley, who, if his life be spared, is destined to exert a 
great influence during the next quarter of a century, openly assert- 
ed, that “ he had great faith in the system of unrestricted com- 
‘ petition : though of comparatively recent origin, it had steadily 
‘made its way: every year brought over some new converts from 
‘the ranks of ee se, by whom it had been at first opposed :—he 
‘believed that it would prove itself eventually to be stronger than 
‘all Parliaments and all Governments, superior in short to all 
‘ the influences which could be brought to bear against it.” 

So think we also:—and this has induced us to place before 
the public what has been donc in this matter, and some remarks 
on the advantages which may be expected therefrom. 

At the time when England was excited by the mismanagement in 
the Crimea, a motion was made Ly an independent member of the 
House of Commons, Viscount Goderich (now the Earl of Ripon,) 
on this subject, but was not pressed, as the Government undertook 
to make a forward move themselves, and accordingly an order in 
Council dated May 21, 1855, was passed, appointing a Civil Ser- 
vice Commission to conduct examinations of all young men propos- 
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ed to be appointed to junior situations in the Civil Establishments. 
Nomination was to remain as before with the heads of depart- 
ments, but dependent on a certified qualification, and more- 
over a period of probation would be passed in all cases, during 
which conduct and capacity were to be submitted to tests. Pro- 
vision was made, that when persons of mature years and special 
qualifications were appointed, the Chief of the Department must 
formally record the fact, which would justify an exemption 
from examination. In March 1856 the first Report of the Ci- 
vil Service Commissioners was presented to Parliament, and 
the copy is now before us. Their report most entirely justifies 
the measure, and it presents a curious insight into official life, 
and a sufficient exposure of official prejudices. The Commis- 
sioners had great difficulties to contend with in their desire © 
keep all departments in harmony, for, though the Chiefs wer 
all with them, the hungry underlings with their imperfec tly 
educated sons and nephews, opposed, as far as they dared. The 
cry was raised that there would be a risk of not getting such 
gentlemanly men, and that school proficiency was not the — 
test: this was especially amusing, as the very:same cry w 
raised by the opponents of the principle of competition as re~ 
gards the Civil Service of India; from which we gather that 
all those who are in possession of place and power, are, by cour- 
tesy of official parlance, gentlemanly. However the small end 
of the wedge was got well in, and out of 1078 persons nominated 
to hold places under Government, 309, or nearly one-third, were 
rejected, for bad spelling, bad writing, and bad arithmetic, and 
the Commissioners in the appendix supply some charming spe- 
cimens of the proficiency of Parliamentary nominees. They 
remark, “ that the frequent occurrence in candidates of deficiency 
‘in the simplest elements of knowledge arises from the fact, 
‘that many of the inferior appointments are made without per- 
‘sonal knowledge of the fitness of the party, on the recommen- 
‘dation of some person, who is desirous not of supplying the 
‘public with a useful officer, but of making a competent provision 
‘for a friend.” This reads like bitter irony and hidden satire. 
The order in Council expressly excluded competitive exami- 
nations, confining the measure entirely to the certified minimum, 
but some of the Chiefs of Departments were more liberal than 
the collective Council, and Mr. Labouchere, the Secretary for 
the C ‘olonies, expressed a wish that when vacancies occurr ed for 
a writership in Ceylon, several candidates should contend, that 
the best qualified might be appointed. ‘The Commissioners re- 
mark that both in the competitive examination for clerks in 
their own and other offices, those who had succeeded in obtain- 
ing the appointments possessed higher attainments than those 
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who had come in on nomination, and that if it were adopted as 
the usual course to nominate several candidates to compete for 
each vacancy, the expectation of the ordeal would act most be- 
neficially upon the education and industry of those young men, 
who were looking forward to public employment. 

These examinations were conducted both in London and the 
provinces: the age of candidates was fixed with reference to 
the nature of the duty: the health was certified by a Medical 
Officer, and the character by some respectable person, but the 
responsibility of this last most difficult subject rested with the 
head of the particular department under the system of nomi- 
nation. Each department submitted their own scheme of exa- 
mination, yet in the opinion of the Commissioners, after making 
every allowance for difference of standard, a common ground for 
one general examination might be attained, which should be indis- 
pensable to all, and which should serve as a species of matricu- 
lation, tending rather to exclude candidates who do not possess 
necessary qualification, than to designate absolutely the candi- 
date considered to be best fitted for a particular vacancy. All 
that the Commissioners require of the candidates, and really 
they could not ask for less, is 

I. ‘To write a good hand. 
If. To spell correctly. 
III. ‘To write a simple letter grammatically. 
[V. ‘To be conversant with the elementary portions of 
Arithmetic. 

The “ specialités” of each department would only be enquir- 
ed into, when the indispensable qualification standard had been 
reached. We really think that the Commissioners could not 
have required less, and might well be blamed for not having 
demanded more, of the elegant and dapper young men who 
fill the public offices in England. They certainly are not 
paid highly, nor do they work very energetically. We have 
viewed with admiration, in some of the public offices, the calm 
and self-satisfied air of the official, the smoothly shaved 
chin, the neat necktie, the irreproachable costume, the easy way 
in which he turns over the leaves of his book, or deigns to com- 
mit his views to foolscap, with occasional refreshment from his 
sandwich box, a glance at the broad sheet of the Z%mes, or achat 
with his neighbours in the adjoining curtained partition, and we 
wondered how such a man would comport himself, if his destiny 
had doomed him to grow a red beard, while hunting down re- 
bels in Oudh, or to sit in shirt sleeves with the thermometer at 
one hundred, judging the subject millions in the Punjaub. We 
confess that we have been puzzled in England to find out 
exactly the limit betwixt the mere copyist, the Baboo of the 
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indian office, and the intellectual workman. In India the official, 
defined as a clerk, is, however respectable, admitted to be so- 
cially inferior, can be sent for, and, if necessary, kept waiting, 
but the roughest and readiest of non- -regulation officials could 
not have the heart to keep standing, or speak curtly to, one of 
the gentlemanly young clerks of the holes offices. 

We now proceed to notice briefly the General Order of the 
Commander-in-Chief on the subject of qualifications. ‘There 
can be but one opinion on the merits of this order, that when a 
young man has entered a profession, he should qualify himself 
for the proper performance of his duties, and as human flesh is 
weak in the Army as elsewhere, the onhy way to test that quali- 
fication is by examination, which is to be strictly practical aud 
professional, and to take place on the occasion of — from one 
grade to another. ‘There is no pretence that an oflicer should be 
a bookworm, or a scholar, or a mathematical genius: all that 
is required is, that he should be in reality, as well as name, a 
soldier in the same sense as his contemporaries are lawyers, 
clergymen, and sailors. It is an index of the perverted state 
of public opinion in some quarters, that even this proposition 
encountered opposition. Louder and deeper were the expres- 
sions of dissatisfaction against the rules with regard to filling up 
all staff appointments in future. The exposure in the Crimea 
has at least been productive of some advantage. 

We pass over w ith a brief notice the movement made by the 
Universities in favour of what is called Middle Class Kxamina- 
tions, and the examinations held by the Society of Arts. However 
much they are abused and laughed at, they will not be laughed 
down, for their object is to certify merit and qualification. The 
great majority of the world are not dispensers of patronage, and 
they know not therefore the pressure brought to bear by inter- 
ested parties, and the difficulty experienc ed in selec ‘ting fit men. 
A young man has no antecedents to refer to, and he has but his 
ingenuous countenance, and the too partial recommendation of 
his instructor, to bring forward, until these opportunities were 
offered him of submitting his qualific ations to the test of an im- 
partial examination. it is another strange sign of the times, that 
such benevolent and unselfish exertions in the favour of friend- 
less youths should have encountered censure. ‘The only real 
objection is a political one, and one which is honestly entertain- 
ed by those who regard the movément from a different point of 
view. They dread the disturbing effect on the national charac- 
ter, they deprecate the idea, that the poorer classes should be 
tempted to leave their own sphere and their own callings, and 
consider a petty Government office as the summum bonum of 
existence. Nv measure indeed could be more degrading to the 
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independent spirit of a nation, than that the posts of clerks and 


should have the character of an order of merit. We 
know how completely the independence of the French people 


of the Minister. and in the East Indian community we have ano- 


ther notable instanee of the 
of a race which has nothing but 
the monopoly of suckling 


degener: ACY, which is 


the heritage 


official servitude to look to, and 


clerks, and docketting 


de spate hes. 


However the object of these voluntary examinations is different : 

they are correctly described, “as mere matters of business, and 

‘it is simply proposed to find out, and certify who are really 
‘educated for the duties of certain known pos sitions in life.’ 


We turn now to India. 
English subjects advisedly. 


mother country 


more Anglicized we are, 
Indianism, the better. 


and the 
In every measure we seek 


We have dweit so long upon purely 
We are of those who believe that the 
furnishes the very best example to us, that the 
less that we have of Anglo- 
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ness of the English opinion, and not the prejudice of the Indian 


bureau. 


We really regard with pity those amongst us, who 


have never visited neland fora quarter ofa century, and who are 


as antiquated in their ideas as in their shirt collars. 


it should 


be the policy of Government to insist upon a furlough being 
taken by its servants after each decade, and on the veteran mak- 
ing his bow when he has served his time. It is 


disbonest for a Civilian to cling 
five years is past, 


when his lease has expired. 
Now as regards the subject of examinations in India, we have 
the great advantage of the example having been shewn by the 


Government 
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positively as 
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the battle has 
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The necessity of a probational term after appointment, 


and the demand for increased proficiency at each g rade of official 
rank, have been established, and specially in the Foreign Office, as 
In India we have no permanent 


regards attachés, 
combat, 


interests to 


and come 
no electioneering services to reward: we 


have the pick of. the native educated classes looking to nothing 


better than State employ : 
rules, there will be no trouble in 
And as the higher 


if Government will but prescribe the 
arrying them out. 
offices of the State must in a conquered 


country be held only by genuine Englishmen, the Imperial Par- 
liament have decided, that in the Civil and Medical Departments 
the annual vacane les shall be filled up by open competition of the 


flower of the Ene 


ish youth. Since the assumption of the Govern- 
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nent of India by Her Majesty, the Civil Service Commissioners, 
whose report as regards the Home Civil Service we have noticed 
above, have been entrusted with the duty, and we have their 
regulations before us. 

No mere pedagogues, or Assistant Secretaries were consulted 
on the best mode of churning the intellect of England, and 
extracting its cream; no narrow “curriculum” was fixed, neither 
a happy knack of stringing together Latin Hexameters, nor a 
stupendous and instinctive grasp of figures and symbols, (which 
is one of the most wondrous gifts conceded to man) nor a facility 
of appropriating a foreign idiom and pronunciation, nor a power 
of philosophic reasoning, were to be the sole stepping stones 
to success: by a nice graduation, and careful valuation of 
each particular accomplishment, it was hoped to discover in 
what quarter could be found the good intellects, improved by 
good education. A limited number will be selected according 
to the number of marks which they obtain, and at the end of a 

-year of probation they will have to undergo a second examina- 
tion in the specialities of the service, into which they have been 
introduced. The subjects, in which they will be examined are 
four. I. Oriental Languages ; I1. History and Geography of India ; 
III. General Jurisprudence and Indian Law; LV. Political Eco- 
nomy. ‘hose who pass this second test, and have reached the age 
of 24, and satisfy the Commissioners as to their being of sound 
bodily health, and good moral character, will be admitted to the 
Civil Service of India: one only omission is that every candi- 
date should have to pass through a Riding School. 

The second test will be applied from the present year, but 
already numbers have arrived who have passed the first test 
only, and present a marked contrast to those who came out 
under the old regime. No impartial person can doubt as 
to the success of the scheme. Though not born in the purple 
of Leadenhall Street, or sprung from the loins of a Direc- 
tor, we admit in our own case the original sin of nomination, 
and we regret it. We could have wished to have deserved, 
as well as to have borne off, the palm. We look with unmixed 
satisfaction on the 

** Juvenum recens 
** Examen, Eois timendum 
*‘Partibus” 

and of the detractors of the new birth, and the fond regrettors of 
the old families, we ask ;—* cet sang etait il si pur” ?—is there any 
virtue in a clique of relations spreading overacountry? Look 
around, and mark how some families have sat down like locusts, on 
a province, how every official change indicates a move on the 
family chess board: even the miserable pawns, which were only 
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meant to be taken off, are pushed forward into places where 
they never ought to be, were they not covered by parti-colour- 
ed knights, or smiled upon by queens. Are men the worse 
because they have graduated at the University, or been called 
to the Bar ; because their intellects are strung and their faculties 
developed? Must India be governed by a succession of lads 
brought up under a coop, and thrust unfledged into the market, 
trained in the narrow groove that suited the views of the exa- 
miner or the trainer, instead of the broad groove of the intel- 
lectual education of the day ? 

Under the old system it was a strange sight that met the 
gaze of the youth, whose career was suddenly diverted from the 
great arena of the English world to the narrow path which 
is trod by the Indian Civilian } ? What a strange collection of 
half-men half-boys were assembled at the India House to under- 
go, what appeared to a public school boy a farce, but to many 
there present was a serious passage of arms? They appeared 
with their trainers, and knew a little of everything. Then 
came the more lengthy farce of Haileybury, where men were 
by courtesy styled “ Highly Distinguished,” who certainly have 
never been considered so since. “Lastly. the mockery of the 
College of Fort William, which was only passed when the stu- 
dent had become indebted to every Calcutta tradesman: he 
then proceeded up-country, and found to his surprize, that he 
had every thing worth knowing to learn. 

And perhaps (but we write doubtingly) those who have 
thus entered into the land of Goshen by their own merits, 
by the test of election, will be inclined, as far as in them lies, 
to war against the prevailing sin of the age, nepotism. They 
have tasted themselves of the sweetness of bread earned by their 
own labours, let them not deny it others. It seems so just 
to provide for relations, forgetting that it is well to do so from 
your own resources, but not at the expense of the public: this 
is the weak side of most men, but we have no patience with 
those, who exercise their amiable feelings of pity, charity, and 
general benevolence at the cost of the people, while the credit 
attaches to themselves. The evil is known in many phases. A 
late Commander-in-Chief openly stated, that the patronage of 
the Army was his private property, forgetting that it was a 
trust. A late Governor in his farewell address said that he had 
never attended to the claims of patronage, yet his warmest ad- 
mirers admit, that they could not have said so for him: he used 
to say that it was not an abuse of patronage to provide for rela- 
tions, if they were fit: but are they fit? that is the rub. As it 
is now, with each new local potentate up springs a new clique of 
relations ; sons and daughters marry, and the Gazette notes the 
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fact, as well as the column of domestic events: men get promotion, 
because their wife is sister to the wife of some body at Head- 
Quarters—degrading for him, if he has any proud feeling of 
self-esteem, and depressing for the enthusiastic and hard working 
man who has no friend at Court. At one time ev ery body ina 
locality answered to the name of “ Mac:” at another time you 
might fancy, from the prevalence of the Doric idiom, that you 
were in Tipperary. 

We write not as those who have a grievance, who have been 
disappointed in the battle of life, and therefore look at snug fami- 
ly arrangements with a jaundiced eye ; but at the commencement 
of a new system, we write deliberately, that there should be a 
self-denying ordinance: if there is any merit in Government 
from home, it should be to destroy class interests, to place 
Trojan and Tyrian on the same level, to polish by instruction, 
to test by examination, to promote by merit; to eliminate the 
fool, the dotard, the worn out, and hoist the flag of “ Detur 
Digniori.” If a close service is allowed to continue, it must be so, 
only because it is fit to do so. Recruited by competition, kept up 
to the mark by periodical tests, encduraged by judicious patro- 
nage, it should be weeded by the compulsory removal of those 
who are fit for nothing, the very halt and lame of the profession. 
Pity them not. Every profession abounds with such men, but 
they do not bear the light—they shrink away into obscurity. Who 
pities the high and dry Divine, the bloated half-pay Captain, 
the briefless Barrister? We have swept away the sinecure, but 
left the men eminently calculated to fill such posts, and no 
other: out of every ten there is at least a third “ fruges consu- 
mere nati,” and we have heard a Governor express the very 
great difficulty which he had to provide for such men. The 
Punjavb has flourished, because the system of Government is 
strictly eclectic, and because the Governor was strong enough to 
eject every man who failed to maintain the required standard, 
and because he had then an abyss into which he could plunge his 
rejected, namely the Agra Government, and the native line 
regiments. How matters will now be managed, we are anxious 
to know, when each factory will have to consume its own 
smoke ? 

Vested rights are no longer spoken of, and there is a subdued 
feeling on the subject of the claims of seniority. Matters are 
changed since the pred of that famous Civilian, who offered to 
compromise with the Court of Directors, and take £500 per 
annum to do nothing in England, instead of £1,000 on the same 
terms in India, thereby being a manifest benefactor to the peo- 
ple of India. But in truth we believe that the time is come to 


throw open the service entirely : it is not wise to make another 
2W 2 
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close guild, and shut out men of mature intellect, and approved 
capacity in other walks of life, who find that India is their call- 
ing. We instance especially barristers who have acquired the 
language, and merchants, but there must necessarily be a limit 
with regard to age, and, as is the case in the English offices, 
such an appointment must be made very deliberately, on certified 
qualification. To those public servants who have a real interest 
in their duties, how welcome would be the’co-operation of men 
with wider experience, more special knowledge, and enlarged 
English views! For one class of public servants the new order of 
things will be fatal: we allude to the present uncovenanted em- 
ployés, who are for the most part educated in this country, or 
East Indians by birth. They have helped to raise a storm, and 
will be caught in the whirlwind: as long as the ranks of the 
Civil Service were recruited by patronage, and as long as seni- 
ority kept all to a dull level, there was room for a grievance, 
and a semblance of liberality in the proposition to substitute 
alleged efficiency for certified inefficiency. But the class of 
men whom every ship now lands in India, owe nothing to fa- 
vour :—they are strong on the very points in which the un- 
covenanted thought themselves strong, and strongest where the 
uncovenanted are necessarily weak—in the advantages of English 
education. If these men are kept up to their promise by pe- 
riodical tests, and promoted by merit, it will be a hopeless task 
to compete with them, and the more that India is governed 
from home, the more numerous will be the supplies of men qua- 
lified for employment. As yet the value of the appointments, 
and the nature of the duties, are but imperfectly appreciated in 
England: the cotton of the Company’s bales still sticks in our 
beard, and socially the Indian employé has to yield to his bro- 
thers in the English Bar or the Church, though the advantage 
is on his side as regards income. But this cloud will soon clear 
up, and things will appear as they really are. 

In the dawn of life what visions float before the youth, at that 
halcyon time when his intellect is expanding, and the treasures 
of his mind are being unlocked! The world with all the good 
things, to be dug out by perseverance, to be ravished by talent, 
and proudly won by: success, is at his feet. At one moment 
float before his fancy the quiet and lettered retirement of 
the manse, the porch covered with honey-suckle, the loving 
helpmate—/is in his youth before years have added to his 
material wealth, but diminished the intensity, the foolishness, 
of affection, for we love not in after life, as we loved then :— 
a vision rises before him of children, like olive branches round 
his table, his pride, and his care; of labours of the week among 
his people in their homes, or in the church on the Sabbath ; of 
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a quiet, world-forgetting path, leading under the shade of trees 
to happiness and to God. 

Or he may labour to win applause in the senate, or gain a 
name in the Forum—dearly, sadly bought: how many an hour 
of hope deferred, of drooping melancholy, of painful labour, of 
penurious want! but all forgotten. _No—all friendly, thankfully 
remembered, when the name is won, or the eye is closing in 
death. Or he may abandon his native country, and go forth, asmany 
have gone before him, to rule people and subdue them, to 
spread England’s arts, and England’s laws, and England’s virtues. 
Thrice happy! could he but appreciate at its real value his 
own glorious vocation! We read in Tacitus, and in Cicero, of 
those Romans who abandoned the smoke and wealth of Impe- 
rial Rome, let fall the toga from their shoulders, flung the 
pilum from their hand, turned their backs on the Baths and the 
Circus, and went forth to rule the Daci and the Egyptians, the 
dwellers on the far Euphrates and the Orontes; who bridged 
streams and composed the strife of nations, taught subject peoples 
to bow to the rod and find it a blessing. ‘To have done thus, 
and died immaturely, was better far than to have spent long 
days lolling in the Biga down the Alban Way, or drinking 
wine before sunset at Tibur or Baiz! 

Such are they who now labour in India. They envy not 
those who fill at the curule chairs, or return home exalted by 
bloody triumphs; for their profession is to be missionaries of or- 
der and peace. From their earliest day they learn 

Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 

Noctes atque dies magno certare labore, 

Ad summas emergere opes, rerumque potiri. 
From their youth upwards they are in possession of that 
amount of moral and material power over their fellow mortals, 
which falls to few in Europe. Power, patronage, the means of 
favour and disfavour, are thrust into their hands under such 
circumstances, and over a people socially and politically so 
widely separated from themselves, that the meanest is never 
tempted to use the sacred trust to his own paltry benefit, and 
the more enlightened are able to indulge in the proud ambition 
of striving to be the benefactors of their species ; for the eleva- 
tion of their position enables them to look on power from a 
philosophical point of view, and to desire it for no other pur- 
pose than to be of use to their fellow men, and no longer, 
than, when that advantage can be permanent. Man—vain man— 
drest in brief authority, may indulge in capricious tricks, but 
such is not the case, when from the dawn of manhood to the 
period when the faculties commence to decline, that authority 
has been wielded, not as a thing desired, but as a necessity. 
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Thus is taught the art—the noble trade—of rule, the power 
of swaying subject millions, the faculty of surmounting every 
obstacle, of meeting every difficulty, from the clamorous strife 
of a petty village to the dismantling of an imperial fortress: 
thus is acquired the readiness to open out any question, the 
grasp of details, the self-reliance and proud confidence, that a man 
in the full power of his intellect can sway and rule thousands. 
While his contemporaries in England are rejoicing in horses and 
dogs, the youth, sent out to India, has already held a responsi- 
ble charge, and tried his own metal: he has felt his heart melt 
with pity for unredressed woe, his ambition burn high, and 
schemes of benevolence, schemes of reform, develop them- 
selves, which sooner or later it may be his to carry out. There 
are moments of depression, hours of sickness and sorrow, dis- 
appointed plans, unrequited merits, the feeling of insufficiency 
for such things: but on the other hand, even when yet in mid 
career, and unattained as yet the half-way house of life’s jour- 
ney, he can feel that he has done something, that he has left 
some trace in the sands of time, and that in some distant valley 
his name is quoted affectionately as a household word ; that he 
has stood forth to hundreds as the representative of his nation, 
as the embodiment of a great idea, the idea of justice, the ge- 
nius of order, that he has been the teacher of equality betwixt 
man and man. While those things are most valuable, he has 
tasted the sweets of a proud independence, has emancipated him- 
self from the shackles of parental economy : his eye has glisten- 
ed with the power of the stern order, the rapid execution, the 
tremulous obedience, the feeling of control over other and 
weaker minds, the superiority of the intellectual and educated 
being over his fellow creatures, savage, and unrefined. 

Many have fallen by the roadside ; though strong and eager 
for the fight, like young Malcolm they have perished early, and 
sleep in some forgotten grave, marked by some voiceless obelisk : 
they were of the same English seed, but their flower was not 
given to blossom. Others have spent the best of their lives, 
and then fallen, as they were about to enter into their reward. 
Sleep they soundly, for their work is done ; at the great Judg- 
ment seat it will be known whether they have judged the folk 
righteously who were prostrate at their feet, whether they allowed 
mercenary feelings, or prejudice of nation, prejudice of caste, preju- 
dice of dogma, to warp the pure dictates of justice, whether they 
mistook their duty, and allowed self to obscure them from the peo- 
ple whose interests were confided to them. Round us, as we ad- 
vance, the battle field of life is strewed with the memorials 
of the departed. By that trophied urn lies he who was em- 
balmed in the conventionally expressed regrets of the Govern- 
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ment: beneath that thorn-covered mound sleeps one who 
made his solitary moan in the jungle, full of noble promise 
which it was not his to fulfil Busy memory recalls to us, 
as we write, the assassin’s blow at Delhi, the beleaguered hos- 
pital at Lucknow, the stream where, with his young wife and 
infant’ child, fell poor George Christian: the solitary outhouse, 
where Knglishmen solemnly shook hands, and were led out to 
be shot like dogs: the nameless sack at the bottom of the ocean. 

Some few, strong in purpose and frame, climb to the summit, 
and grasp the sceptre of Government, because no Lordling from 
England happened to be available at the moment, or because the 
post appeared too dangerous to be pleasing. But to them the ele- 
vation has proved to be a burden too heavy for them to bear, 
a vanity and vexation of spirit, ending in an untimely retreat, 
or an immature grave. Some return home, their labours done, 
the work of their lives exhausted, and find their contemporaries, 
their school friends, still on the lower rounds of life’s ladder, 
as rising advocates and promising divines, and life appears to 
have moved snail pace at home, while in India it has advanced 
with the speed of a Railroad. They return home to wile out the 
remnant of their days, the residue of their faculties, ingloriously 
at the London club, or ob:curely in the Highland valley: but 
often and often, in dreams of the day and dreams of the night, 
will they live over their past lives, and think of the dark people 
whose fortunes they have swayed for good or for evil, will re- 
gret much that they omitted to do, and much that they might 
have done better, and long for renewed vigour and fresh youth 
to devote to the same cause. 

One man—one only—has in these last days retired amidst the 
plaudits of England and India, and as on the eve of his departure 
the great Proconsul was about to resign his Dictatorial wreath, 
he received from his fellow labourers an ovation, far transcending 
the vulgar strut up the Sacred Way, or the blood-stained tri- 
umph of the Capitol. He had no more favours to bestow, no more 
patronage to dispense, but he was the pilot who had weathered 
the storm, and he deserved the acknowledgments whch he re- 
ceived. There he stood, firm on his legs, square in his shoul- 
ders, dauntless in his aspect, built in the mould of a Cromwell, 
ready to look friends or foe in the face, incapable of guile, real 
or implied, and yet so strong in his simplicity and straight-for- 
wardness that he was not easily deceived. Age had silvered 
his hair and dimmed his eyesight, since thirteen years ago we 
met him as he crossed the Sutlej, but nought had been dimi- 
nished of his energy, or of his firmness of purpose. Good for- 
tune, and a wonderful coincidence of events, had seconded his 
exertions, and rising from the ranks of his profession he had in 
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ais own rough way carved out an European reputation, received 
every honour which a citizen could wish for, the great Civil 
Order of the Bath, and the thanks of the Commons: but amidst 
the applause of all parties he had not contracted one spark of 
conceit. Elevation had not spoilt him. 

He was equal to all things—a good man and true, who did 
the work that was set before him, strongly and thoroughly ; 
who, when experience failed, drew on his own judgment, trusted 
to his own firmness, and was never found wanting. Indomitable 
in adversity and restrained in prosperity, he has left the Repub- 
lic a train of followers, who are proud to be deemed of his 
school. In the United States such a man would have been Presi- 
dent of the people ; in England, had the aristocratic element been 
less exclusive, he might have been like the elder Pitt, a great 
War Minister: in the Middle Ages he would have carved out a 
kingdom. He knew and remembered after a lapse of years the 
minutest details of one administrative system, still he grasped, 
and at once adopted, the general view of a subject which so many 
bureaucrats miss. Unrivalled in rapid despatch of business, he 
never tolerated delay in others, but he knew when to relax and 
when to slack the rein, and he was the master, not the slave of 
his work, and never sacrificed ends to means. So great was his 
prestige, that all, military or civil, older or younger, tendered 
to him the willing homage of obedience. He rose to ennoble the 
last years of the rule of the Company, as if to prove that the 
system of nomination could by chance produce a man, as a set 
off to the scores of dullards with which India had been oppress- 
ed: he all but effaced the stain on the Company’s shield, that 
during a century of rule she had never given one servant to take 
his place for Indian services among the hereditary senate of his 
country. 

Such men have been. And doubtless circumstances will pro- 
duce many such another, for we have confidence in the English 
character, and especially in India no sooner is the want felt than 
the right man appears. It is a highly honourable feature of the 
Indian services that so many individuals have devoted themselves 
with success to scientific, literary, and antiquarian pursuits: ir 
Botany, Numismatology, and Philology we have had worthy re- 
presentatives, and such labours are highly to be encouraged ; but 
when individuals devote their whole time and talents to such stu- 
dies, and neglect the prosaic duties for the discharge of which 
they are paid, we have no hesitation in saying that they depart 
from the strict path of honesty. There have been some notable 
instances, Col. Sleeman narrates that a Magistrate, wishing to 
find time to translate the “ Henriade” into English verse, direct- 
ed his police not to send in any reports: this must be an ex- 
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treme case, but we have always considered that it is fatal to a 
Civil officer to have a taste, and it is proverbial that a man who 
plays the fiddle goes sooner or later to the bad. 

We now proceed to notice the famous “Scorpion Rules,” 
which, originating in Bengal, (to the surprise of every body as 
it was credibly believed that no good could arise from that quar- 
ter,) have spread over the whole ‘of British India, and have been 
productive of the most satisfactory results. ‘To their introduction 
there were many opponents, and many doubters, and among others 
alate Lieutenant Governor of the N. W. P. to the last disapproved 
of them, under the idea that many excellent officers would fail 
to pass the standard. By a singular coincidence the same Ga- 
zette which announced his death, “published the new rules to the 
world. His views were founded upon a mistaken idea of the na- 
ture of the examination. It was intended to be, and is, strictly 
professional, without room for book learning, pedantry, feats of 
memory, or mere cramming: the best practical proof of the 
suitability of the rules is, that in the long-run all have passed, and 
the best. proof of the advantage to be derived therefrom is, that 
the men of the last ten years are better grounded, and bet- 
ter officers, than those of the preceding period, however inferior 
they must be, owing to age and education, to the recruits under 
the new regime. There was a good deal of jibbing, and refus- 
ing the collar at the first start, but all take to the draught 
now, and as there are two standards, it has been necessary to 
restrain parties from passing both at once. Promotion is, or 
ought to be, regulated by the report of these examinations, and 
if 2 man wishes to distinguish himself above his fellows he now 
has the opportunity. We maintain that, with rare exceptions, 
the first boy at school is the first throughout life, supposing that 
he has won that position in fair fight over worthy rivals: for 
what led him at school to contend for honour, but that feeling 
immortalized by Homer of always desiring to be the best, 
and that feeling, if not allowed to be choked by the good things 
of the world, or trampled out by neglect, will not desert him. It 
has been justly remarked that no doubt self-tuition is sufficient 
for great minds: what great men conquer for themselves nou- 
rishes the mind, the rest is but lumber. But it is a palpable 
error to suppose that all will educate themselves : the majority, 
who range about mediocrity, have to be educated by force ; 
thence the necessity of stimulants, of periodical refreshers, and 
here we find the justification of the measure for continuing the 
period of pupilage far into manhood. 

The last paper noticed at the head of this Article relates to a 
tentative process, which has not yet obtained the force of law :— 


itis the natural and logical deduction from what we have des- 
JUNE, 1859, 2X 
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cribed above as _ the practice of England and India, it is the last 
link of the chain. It has been either purposely misunderstood, 
or hastily condemned, and has been classed with certainwother 
measures of an unpractical.and pedagoguish charactere . When a 
man hires a cook he certainly.requires that his dinner should be 
served up properly, and, .if that test fail, no feelings of benevo- 
Jence would induce the.master to keep the servant: when a par- 
ticular weapon is introduced in the Army, soldiers are placed in 
a school, and required to obtain a proficiency in its use, and pro- 
motion, or reward, fall to the lot of the most proficient. The prin- 
ter would not keep a devil who could not do the work of his 
craft ; the tradesman would not keep a shop-boy, or the merchant 
a clerk, unless he were fit and continued to be fit. Already the 
Government are at a disadvantage as regards individual mem- 
bers of the community ; for if an employé is dismissed from a 
private situation, there is nothing for it but to look about for 
work elsewhere, but if the Government exert such a power, there 
is a howl set up by interested parties, as if some prescriptive right 
had been acquired. It is notorious that Government is less well 
served than private concerns, in spite of regular salaries and 
pensions, and the delays and inefficiency and often gross care- 
lessness of public employés are a favourite theme of comment. 
And yet when attempts are made to secure the introduction of fit 
men, totrain and instruct those already in service, to weed out in- 

capables, a cry is raised against that movement also. So incon- 
sistent and imperfectly informed is the public, that it ¢ appears 
as useless to try and impress clearly on minds pre-occupied by in-. 
terested prejudices, the objects of the movement, as to write dis- 
tinctly on paper which has been scribbled over with a pencil, and, 
yet the system which we advocate is founded on human inter- 
ests and human sympathies. 

Be it always recorded in praise of native candidates for em- 
ploy, that as an educated class they are superior to the Eu- 
ropean or Eurasian of the country: while an English clerk 
cannot express himself correctly or simply in any letter, so that 
all heads of departments have to draft their own letters on the 
commonest subjects, the native clerk of the lowest stamp can 
read and write correctly one, if not two, languages, is well vers- 
ed in arithmetic, and can write from dictation, and draw up 
grammatical, and even elegantly expressed reports. There are 
certain classes who live by the pen, and who from tuition at 
home or at school arrive at this stage, and if employed in a Go- 
vernment office will keep at this stage for the whole of their 
lives. As to general education, literary tastes, expanded no- 
tions, they have them not, but to a certain extent they form a 
guild, and it is not easy for a stranger trained in another groove 
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to find a place among them. This is the real impediment to 
the introduction of the Christian element among the native em- 
ployés, as the acquirements obtained in Mission and Go- 
vernment schools, are unpractical: there is no question about 
religion. The Hindoo and Mahomedan sit side by side, and so 
might the Christian, if he were only fit: in the English offices he 
is generally to be found, but in the vernacular rarely. 

A guild, once formed of the literary classes, has a tendency 
to perpetuate itself and exclude intruders. ‘The sons and ne-~ 
phews of public employés arrive soon at the minimum stage, 
and have lived from the earliest days among officials: when va- 
cancies occur, they are pushed forward, and, as the European 
officers are constantly being changed, certain families or cliques 
became all powerful, and the real masters of the position. Ler- 
haps every ten years comes a clearance—a feud springs up be- 
twixt two rival factions, who carry out an internecine war, or 
things get too ) bat to last, or some reckless reformer makes a 
clean sweep: after a short time the waves close in again, and, 
as there is no agree eee system of promotion, no legitimate 
test of proficiency, matters become very much as before. Trains 
of employés follow officers from district to district; the rela- 
tions of patron and client become established, and men, ejected 
for gross misconduct in one district, without difficulty secure 
employment in the next. 

The appointments held by natives in the Civil Department, 
are very numerous and very much coveted, as they are consider— 
ed to give a status in society, and certainly secure regular pay, 
a certain degree of power, and a pension; longing eyes have 
been cast upon them by the Educational Department, ; who would 
gladly make them the prizes of their Colleges, and by the Mis- 
sionaries, which we very much regret, as tending to throw a 
doubt upon the purity of motive of converts. Up toa very 
late period not only has there existed no rules as to the dispo- 
sal of this patronage, but no books from which candidates could 
obtain elementary knowledge so as to enable them to secure a 
footing, or more particular knowledge so as to justify promo- 
tion. ‘This want has now been supplied, and as regards the Go- 
vernments of Agra and Lahore there exist a suffici lency of ver- 
macular treatises suitable to every department of the public ser 
vice. Moreover the spectacle of the European and native high 
officials being submitted to annual examinations, has not been with- 
out its effect: the Goveri ment in this have reversed the ordina- 
ry proverb of experimenting upon the inferior parties for the in- 
struction of the superiors. No native underling can now object 
to those scorpion rules, under which the conquering race itself 


has smarted. 
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Individual attempts were made under the Agra Government to 
introduce professional examinations, by which some legitimate 
channel for promotion might be marked out, and a spirit of emula- 
tion roused. They were successful, graduated certificates of profici- 
ency were distributed, a class of apprentices formed ; those who 
were wise in their own conceits, were roused to some hazy idea 
of their own ignorance, and the general results were such as to 
justify the experiment. A blow was struck at nepotism and 
patronage, and, while official knowledge ceased to be a mystery, 
and the service was throw open to all, a certain degree of — 
pendence was secured to the official, for while his ‘conduct wa 
testified to, year to year, by entries in the character book, his ca- 
pacity was placed bey ond doubt by his annually renewed certi- 
ticate. We maintain that men are men all over the world, in- 
fluenced by the same passions, led by the same prejudices, en- 
couraged by the same hopes, controled by the same fears and 
that, if Government wish to be well served, it must be careful in 
the selection of good agents. 

The storm that overspread the provinces of the Agra Govern- 
ment in 1857, swept away all—the just and the unjust, the crea- 
ture of favour, and the successful adventurer. Certificates of 
proficiency neither kept back men from rebellion, nor did they 
save their necks from the gallows: as a rule, the efficient ser- 
vants of Government joined the rebels, the stolid fools remain- 
ed loyal. Most lamentable fallings away are on record in every 
district, and compilers of vernacular treatises came under the 
sharp discipline of the Special Commissioners. Rebellion appeared 
to infect individuals like the small pox, or other epidemic, for 
those, who did remain firm, could no more explain why they 
did so, than those who rebelled. But in the provinces of the 
Punjaub the seed fell into more favourable ground ; the advan- 
tages of the system were appreciated by the most practical of 
Governors. 

The examination enjoined is strictly professional. There are 
departmental Colleges for Engineers at Roorkee, for Surgeons 
at Agra and Calcutta, there are normal schools for the training 
of schoolmasters, musquetry schools for soldiers: the same is 
now recommended for civil employés. It is not proposed to 
open all posts to public competition, but to restrict selection to 
certain classes, which would be recruited annually by qualifica- 
tion examinations, to be held in each district. As in England, 
so in India, age, health, and character should be considered ; 
neither caste, nationality or religion, have ever been either an 
advantage or impediment in the Civil Department, and whoever 
says that they have, is imperfectly informed. ‘There should be 
two standards of examination, the ordinary, and the special, the 
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latter being modified to suit the particular department of the 
service, and all graduates of Government or missionary schools 
being considered to have passed the former. Thus would at once 
the object of all parties be gained :—the Government would be 
well served, merit would be rewarded, and honesty be consi- 
dered the best policy, when nepotism and favouritism are put 
down. ‘The legitimate demands ot the educationist and the mis- 
sionary would be met by granting a fair field and no favour, the 
lists being thrown open, and the secrets of the profession made 
known by means of vernacular text books. 

The Civil Service Commissioners remark, that they appre- 
ciate the great advantage of an [xamination not merely as a test 
of literary merit, but as affording an insight into the disposition 
and character of the party examined under a somew hat trying 
ordeal; and the opportunity afforded to a young man of distin- 
guishing himself in the presence of his superiors, with whom 
rests the power of elevating his social position, is not one of the 
least advantages. ‘Those who habitually search for talent, and 
delight in being the discoverer and promoter of intellectual abi- 
lity in others, will not be sorry to be periodically made acquaint- 
ed with the natural gifts and acquired attainments of their offi- 
cial subordinates: with the dullard, who has neither talent nor 
ambition, and for the unpatriotic official who tries not to develop 
or excite these feelings, we have no sympathy. Not only must 
the entry into the service be dependent on certified fitness, but 
promotion from grade to grade must depend upon similar condi- 
tions. To those who object or doubt, we say 


Si quid novisti rectius illis 
Candidus imperti, si non his utere mecum. 
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We have now before us the first half of the Rig-Veda, the 
oldest book known to the Hindus, and certainly one of the oldest 
books in the world. A Veda, in its strict sense, is simply a 
Sanhita, or collection of hymns. ‘There are three universally 
received Vedas,—the Rig, Sama and Yajur. <A fourth, the 
Athava or Atharva, is of more modern date and doubtful autho- 
rity. These hymns form the Maztra, or ritual, and are the true 
Veda. 

Besides these, however, Hindu writers attach to each Veda:a 
class of compositions, called Brahmanas, chiefly liturgical and 
legendary, and, in the Upanishads, passing into ‘the rationalized 
state, and bec oming metaphysical and mystical. It would be dif- 
ficult to find two sets of opinions more absolutely irreconcileable 
than Vedic Hymns, and Vedantic philosophy. 

There is still another supplementary mass of Vedic literature, 
including philology, commentaries, Sutras or aphorisms, &c., 
the study of which, according to P roless sor Wilson, ** would fur- 
‘nish occupation for a long and laborious life.” But for the 
study of India, as it was 3000 years ago, no such formidable ap- 
paratus is necessary. It is found on ex: umination, that the Sama 
and Yajur (and to a considerable extent the Atharva ) are only re- 

‘astings of the Rig-Veda, which contains in itself all the avail- 
able data for the earliest Indian his story to be obtained from na- 
tive sources. Brahminical commentators and writers of later 
ages cover all over with a thick plaster of incoherent falsehood ; 
and, except as to orammatical construction and translation into 
modern words, we are far abler to discover and understand what 
story these ancient documents tell than any of the Pandits. 
For we have to deal with questions of race, of language, of his- 
tory, of chronology, and external influences ; questions unknown, 
and therefore unintelligible, to the Hindu mind :—the Vishnu 
Purana sufiiciently indicates how it deals with them. 

The Rig-Veda Sanhita is a miscellaneous collection of hymns. 
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Each hymn is called a Sukta. The whole work is divided into 
eight bool ks, or Ashtakas, or Khandas. Each Ashtaka is sub-divided 
into eight Adhyayas, or chapters, containing an arbitrary number 
of Suktas. The whole number of hymns in the Rig- V eda is about 
a thousand. There is a further sub-division into Vargas, of 
about five stanzas each, for convenience in committing to me- 
mory. This arrangement is altogether artificial. Another plan 
divides the whole into ten Mandalas, sub-divided into about a 
hundred Anuvakas. An Anuvaka may contain any number of 
hymns, from one to twenty. ‘The Mandalas are assioned (six 
of them ‘at least) to the’same individuals, or to members of the 
same family. 

Each hymn has a Rishi, or mspired teacher, for its author. 
Unfortunately their names are not usually mentioned in the 
hymn itself, but depend on the authority of an index of later 
date, which also specifies the metre, the number of stanzas in 

each hymn, and the deity, or deities, to whom it is addressed. 
We are indebted to Professor Wilson for an English translation 
of four Ashtakas, containing 502 hymns, or a full half of this 
celebrated Veda; and there is reason to believe that, with the 
exception of one or two disputed stanzas, the remaining half has 
nothing materially different. One name of a king however, ora 
country, or a river, may solve many interesting and yet undeter- 
mined problems ; and therefore, until the whole is published, all 
that may be gathered from the Rig-Veda is not fairly before us, 
But these reserved points concern chiefly the antiquary and the 
historian; for the general reader, the mystery that covered the 
Vedas is a mystery no longer; and all that they contain stands 
out for public view in the common light of day. 

Colebrooke’s masterly analysis of the Vedas is the most valuab ie 
contribution to Indian literature that has yet been made. It is 
model of accurate research, calm, sober thinking, and of a ed 
that will not be led away ‘ws tempting speculations. Some of 
his statements have to be modified, and his chronology, like 
that of all others dealing with enormous and conflicting false- 
hoods, is but guessing in the dark. But he walked with a firm 
foot and a clear eye through the quicksands, and has marked 
out the path most distinctly for those that follow. It is singular 
that an essay so remarkable should have attracted so little 
notice. In [England the form was against it. A catalogue 
raisonnée, unless you can look at the pictures or the specimens, 
is very dry reading. Wilford’s wild hobbies and the imposi- 
tions Mins fhe upon him, Bentley’s startling discoveries and 
assertions, the conflicting periods, genealogies and systems, 
which the Hindu accepts “without misgiving, , affected the Eng- 
lish mind most unpleasantly. It grew weary of Sanskrit litera- 
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ture, barely tolerated its epics and dramas, was not to be 
excited by the genius and enthusiasm of James Prinsep, or the 
talents and accomplishments of Horace Hayman Wilson; and, 
in short, turned from it altogether to newer and fresher themes 
—to Layard and Rawlinson, and Lepsius and Bunsen; to the 
monuments of Egypt, the palaces of Nineveh, and the rock of 
Behistun; to recovered languages and contemporary histories 
older even than the Vedas: to sun pictures, and thought-flash- 
ing wires, which may yet bind the earth into a household ; — 
to that giddy whirl of change and revolution, which has kept 
Kurope for the last 80 years at fever-heat. 

It is easy to understand why Colebrooke’s analysis of their 
most sacred books failed to affect the Hindus. Being written 
in English, they knew nothing about it; and, if they did, they 
would not have believed him. Nothing, but the books them- 
selves in a cheap form and in the vernacular languages, will open 
their eyes;—and then only very gradually, and with uropean 
help. From (what is called) the educated natives, help, we 
fear, is not to be expected. What force of moral earthquake 
may be necessary to upheave the apathy of the Hindu mind is 
beyond the reac th of our calculus. ‘The rail and the telegraph, 
the schoolmaster and the missionary, like the great powers 
of nature, are agents of slow and silent, but irresistible change. 
Can such change come suddenly? There is no Hindu who 
has not heard of the Vedas. The words, that sprung into being 
from the lips of Brahma himself before man was created, are 
enshrined in his faith, though they have passed away from 
his knowledge. Forbidden to the Sudras, from their rarity 
and high price inaccessible to the Brahmans, for that very 
reason they are the objects of a more profound and supersti- 
tious veneration: and if any thing can be supposed @ priori to 
startle and excite all Hindustan, it is surely the announcement 
that the Vedas have become public property, and that Sudra, 
out-caste, and Mlechcha may read them at his will. 

We purpose to help on this good work by writing down our 
impressions of what they seem to contain. These are formed 
entirely from the English version of Professor Wilson, which 
leaves nothing to desire. It is an intellectual luxury to read 
such a masterly performance. 

The history of his translation is this. The text is taken from 
Dr. Max Miiller’s printed edition of the Suktas of the Rig-Veda, 
with the commentary of Sayana Acharya. Sayana was aman 
of high station, and a des ervedly celebrated scholar. He was 
brought up at the Court of Viré Bukka Raya, Rajah of Bijayana- 
gar, in the fourteenth century of our era. The first portion of his 
scholia on the Rig-Veda translates the original textintomore modern 
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Sanskrit, fills up its ellipses, and narrates in detail any legend 
to which it alludes. In Professor Wilson’s version the filling 
up of the ellipses is inclosed in brackets, and the explanations 
are given in foot notes, with Dr. Wilson’s reasons for approval 
or dissent: so that the reader in every case has the means of 
judging for himself. 

A carefully written and most valuable introduction is a guide 
and key to each volume—perhaps to ordinary readers the 
most valuable portion of the book; and a good index gives every 
facility for reference. 

One slight improvement only we venture to suggest for a 
2nd edition;—to put the name of the Ashi of the hymn at the 
head of each page. ‘The translation has also been compared in 
whole or in part with other German, French and Latin ver- 
sions ; and there can be no reasonable doubt that it is a thorough, 
faithful, and accurate transcript of the original text. 

Our task then is to give a popular and concise answer to 
the question ‘* What is there in the Vedas?” ‘That answer has 
been already given with knowledge and learning far above ours 
in Mr. Colebrooke’s [ssay, and in Professor Wilson’s three 
introductions, as already stated. The Rev. Dr. Wilson of 
Bombay also, with that wisdom and readiness which distinguish 
him, has already laid the results before a Hindu audience; and 
in his seasonable and instructive pamphlet, India Three Thousand 
Years Ago, has gathered all that was certain from his two prede- 
cessors, and added much valuable and interesting matter of his 
own. It is a complete Hand-book to the Vedas, and deserves 
the widest circulation. * 

The results at which these distinguished scholars have ar- 
rived, will probably be new to many of our readers. 

About most of them there can be no difference of opinion, 
for there is nothing recondite in the text of the Vedas. The 
Rishis are plain speakers: their language is broad of the 
broadest, and leaves no doubt of their meaning. Outspoken 
men were these old Hindus, and tharoughly practical in their 

dealings with gods and men. But they have no bowels of com- 
passion for historian or chronologist; and leave their where- 
abouts (in time at least) in all but impenetrable mistiness. Un- 


* But Place aux Dames! All three must yield the palm toa lady. If any one 
wishes for a clear graceful and most attractive picture of the Vedic times, let him 
read Mrs. Speir’s “ Life in Ancient India.” This beautiful volume, without making 
any parade of scholarship, is scrupulously accurate, and has the high sanction of 
Professor Wilson for its statements. Its field is much larger than the Vedas, em- 
bracing the code of Manu, the epic poems, the origin and progress of Buddhism, and 
other interesting topics, and its treatment of them all is spirited and elegant,—the 
hand of steel under the velvet glove. Though Mrs. Speir’s “ stand-point” is different 
from ours, it is only just to state that she has written a singularly able and delight- 
ful book on a very unpopular subject. 

Junp, 1859. 2X 
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like their subtler posterity, however, they are wonderfully 
truthful and consistent, and have evidently no intention or 
inclination to deceive. Through the mist we now and then 

catch a glimpse of a familiar land mark. A name will appear 
unexpectedly, which leads to unexpected and startling conclu- 
sions. It is here that there is room for differences of opinion, 
and, in such cases, we have ventured te think and to judge for 
ourselves, 

The problem is certainly not an easy one. It is of like kind 
with this:—Given the Psalms of David, to discover from these 
alone the m: inners, Customs, religion, arts, sciences, history, chro- 
nology and origin of the Jewish nation ; to classify the hymns too, 
and assign to each its time and author, with no other help than 
the heading to each Psalm, added by a later hand. Knowing, 
as we do, that they range from Moses till after the Captivity 
that is over a period of at least 700 years, the latter part of the 
task alone would demand all the resources of scholarship. It is 
true the Vedic hymns are ten times more numerous: but they 
are at the same time ten times more monotonous and full of 
wearisome repetitions, under which even Professor Wilson’s pati- 
ence gives way. In our sacred books the code precedes, and 
the history precedes, acccompanies, and follows the Psalms. 
With the Hindus the code comes after the hymns, and has to 
do with a different stage of society ; and the history never comes 
at all. Nev ertheless the Vedas, with all their difficulties, 
throw a flood of light upon the origin and early state of the 
Hindus. 

The people among whom the Vedas were composed, when 
first introduced to us, had evidently passed the nomadic stage. 
Their wealth consisted of cattle, horses, sheep, goats and buf- 
faloes. Coined money, or indeed money in any ‘shape was un- 
known. We meet with but two allusions to gold, except for the 
purpose of ornament. The Rishi Garga receives from the Rajah 
Divadasa ten “lumps” of gold in ten purses, or bags, (vol 3. 
p. 474): but, this was given as part of the spoil of a vanquished 
enemy. The other is, where Kakshivat accepts a hundred 
nishkas (of gold) from Rajah Swanaya, which Sayana (vol. 2 “ 
p. 17) interprets as “ a certain weight of gold” ; and, at p. 292 
as a necklace 

In our Australian colonies, before the day of the diggings, a 
suitor’s eligibility was estimated by his answer to the question, 
«‘ How many ewes?” In the time of the Rishis, it was “ how 
many cows?” The cow was the synonyme for wealth, fertility, 
and abundance. The sky is a cow; the clouds its udder, and its 
milk, rain. The earth (Prisn7) is a cow, and its milk the food 
that springs from it. The cow was the pleasantest of all 
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thoughts to the men of the Vedas, the main burden of all their 
prayers. They begged for cows. They fought for cows. To have 
high praise, “and an honourable place in the Vedas, nothing 
more was necessary than to give a Rishi a present of cows. The 
ereat Rajah Divadasa has four verses of laudation from Gar ga 
for ten horses, ten lumps of gold, a hundred cows, ten chariots, 
robes, and food. The holy Bharadw aja and his brethren give 
three verses and thousands of laudations to Bribhu, the carpen- 
ter, for his donation of thousands of cattle. ( Vol. 3, p- 465.) 

The cow was not only the translation of our word, § money,’ but 
seems to have been their medium of barter, corresponding to the 
modern Rupee. Thus (vol. 3, p. 170,) in reference to buyi ing 
and selling, the Rishi Vamadeva asks “ Who buys this, my Indra, 

‘for ten milch kine?” and thus it was that from gods and men 
the Rishis were always begging cows. 

“ Janaka, king of the ~ Vidéhas” says the Brihad Aranyaka 
Upanishad, * sat 1 upon his throne.” Then came Yajnavalkya. He 
said, ‘ Why hast thou come, O Yajnavalkya? Is it seeking 
cattle, or subtile (questions) ?” ‘ Even both, O king of kings” 
said the Rishi” (p. 212). 

The cow then was to the Vedic Hindu, at once food and 
money. It supplied him with milk, butter, ghi, curds and 
cheese. Oxen ploughed his fields, and carried his goods and chat- 
tels. He preserved the Soma juice in a bag of cowskin ( Vol. 1, 
p. 73); and the cow hide girt his chariot. (Vol. 3, p. 475). 

No idea of sacredness ' was connected with the cow; and it is 
quite clear, however abhorrent and revolting the twudle may ap- 
pear to their descendants, that in the golden age of their ances- 
tors, the Hindus were a cow-killing and beef-eating people, and 
that cattle are declared in the Vedas to be the very “best of food. 
ba e quote texts, which leave no room for a doubt. 

‘Agni, descendant of BHarata, thou art entirely ours, when sacrificed 
to with pregnant kine, barren cows, ‘or bulls.—Rig- Veda, vol. 2, p. 225. 

AanI, the friend (of INDR A), has quickly consumed 31 0) buffaloes. Vol. 3, 
p. 276. 

May PusHaNand ViIsHNU cook for thee (INDRA) a hundred buffaloes. Vo. 
3d, p. 416. 

Bestow upon him, who glorifies thee, divine (INDRA), food, the chiefest of 
which is cattle. Vol. 3, p. 453. 

When the pious have recourse to InprRa for food, he finds it in the haunts 
of the Gaura and Gavaya.* Vol. 3, p. 163. 

Sever his joints (IypRA) as (butchers cut up) a cow. Vol. 1, p. 165. 

What an amount of beef-eating is implied in a sacrifice of 
three hundred buffaloes !—the greater part, as usual, being de- 
voured by the assistants. ane cooking i is very minutely and ora- 
phically described, in vol. 2, pp. 117, &e. Part was roasted on 


* 30th are species } of the Indian wild OX or COW, 
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spits, while the attendants eagerly w - ‘hed the joint, sniffing 
up the grateful fumes, and saying ‘ ‘It is fragrant.’ Other parts 
were boiled in a caldron. There were vessels to distribute the 
broth; dishes with covers, skewers and knives; and, for daintier 
palates, the meat was made into balls. The queens and wives 
of the sacrificers assisted in cooking and preparing the banquet ; 
which, on the particular occasion alluded to in the text, consist- 
ed of horse-flesh! All was washed down with copious libations 
of a strong spirit, made from the juice of the Soma plant.* Rishi 
Kakshivat had in every way most unclerical propensities. - He 
thanks the ASWINS most cordially for giving him a cask, hold- 
ing a hundred jars of wine (vol. 1., p. 308); and Rishi Vamadev a, 
who was taken out of his mother’s side, solicits Indra (vol. 3, p. 
185) for a hundred jars of Soma juice. Rishi Agastya also, ina 
queer half crazy Sukta, (vol. 2, p. 200, :) writes of “ a leather bot- 
tle in the house of a vendor of spirits.” These were the men that 
fought Alexander, the great Macedonian: after such a feast of 
the Gods, Indra puts forth all his might, and destroys the fiercest 
of the Asuras. 

The notices of their social state and progress in the arts imply 

a high degree of civilization. They had roads (vol. 2, p. 256) 
and ferries (vol. 2. p. 37). They measured their fields with a rod. 
They had carriages and war chariots drawn by horses; and bullock 
earts and waggons. The carriage was of wood, with brazen 
wheels and iron rims and pillars. It had seats, (vol. 1,p. 175,) 
and awnings (vol.1, p. 94), was ‘ easy going’ and sometimes inlaid 
with gold. They wore golden collars, gold bracelets, ear-rings 
and anklets, and golden tiaras. Jron was in common use; and 
they appear to have been the first to discover how to turn it in- 
to steel. Porus gave 30 pounds of steel to Alexander, as a most 
precious gift; and it is said to have been lately found that the steel 
of the far-famed Damascus blades was imported from the Indus. 

We read of iron (steel) armour (vol. 1, p. 153), of shining 
lances and helmets ;-of swords and javelins ; arrows tipped with 
steel, and cuirasses inlaid with gold (vol. 3, p. 333). The defen- 
sive armour of the poorer warriors was stitched, or padded, 
(vol. 1, p. 83), such as was worn by the ancient Assyrians and 
Persians. 

The grain most frequently mentioned is barley, or millet. 
They had weavers and rope-makers ; and for the ladies there were 
needles and needle-work (vol. 2, p. 288). The bhisty, with “ his 
skin-bag pointing downwards,” brought them water; and grooms 
rubbed down their horses. The camel and the ass were known 
to them; and of wild animals, the lion, the wolf, the dog, the 
deer, and the wild cow. We read of herds of wild elephants 
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(vol. 1, p. 175); but we have met with only one notice of a 
tame elephant, in connection with a King Mrigaya, or Mriga, 
an Asura.” (vol. 1, p. 149); and there is no allusion to the use of 
the elephant in war;—a fact of considerable chronological im- 
portance. The first half of the Rig-Veda, it is also worthy of 
remark, knows nothing of Indra’s elephant, or of Siva and his 
bull. 

They liv ed i in houses, strongly built and spacious. They com- 
pare the sky to a hall with a thousand columns (vol. 3, p. 348). 
They must have congregated in towns; and the cities of their 
enemies are mentioned very frequently: but it is singular and 
most perplexing that the name of any one city is not to be met 
with. There is but too much however of the darker features 
of eastern city life,—cheating, gambling, the abandoning of chil- 
dren, thieves, courtesans, and eunuchs. All these crimes the Rishis 
pass by with a calm indifference : but there was one crime for 
which they had no mercy :—cattle stealing. It provoked all 
their ire; and dire were their curses on the robbers. 

Sea-going ships and navigation in the open sea were fa- 
miliar to them, and merchants sailing for gain. But they do 
not appear to have been a maritime nation themselves. Bhu- 
jyu, son of King Twgra, sails in a hundred oared ship, and is 
rescued from danger, or from ship wreck, in some my sterious fa- 
shion, by the twin Aswins. If these “sons of the sea” were stars, 
it may mean that, being driven out of his reckoning by a storm, 
he steered home by theiraid. Twurvasu and Yadu also make a 
sea voyage, which is often mentioned as if it were something 
wonderful. In both these cases no country is named, and the 
localities (as almost everywhere else) are left in vexatious and 
perplexing obscurity. The legend of Bhujyu is sufficiently cu- 
rious. We quote it in its most detailed form from vol. 1, p. 307. 

“ Tugra verily, Aswins, sent (his son) Bhujya to sea, asa 
‘dying man parts with his riches; but you brought him back in 
‘vessels of your own, floating over the ocean, and keeping out 
‘the waters. Three nights and three days, NASATYAS, have you 
‘conveyed Bhujya i in three rapid revolving cars, having a hun- 
‘dred wheels, and drawn by six horses, along the dry bed of the 
‘ocean to the shore of the sea. This exploit you achieved, 

Aswins, in the ocean, where there is nothing to give support, 

‘nothing to rest upon, nothing to cling to, when you brought 
* Bhujya, sailing in ahundred oar red ship, back to his father’s house.” 
The Aswins are xow supposed to be the three stars of Aries, and 
are represented by a horse’s head in the Hindu zodiac. This ac- 
cords with the three-wheeled car given to them in the Rig- Veda 


* Professor Wilson calls this beast a “ cervine elephant” and gravely asks whe 
ther it may not be the Sivatherium. Is not Mriga na hasti “ the elephant of Mriga?” 
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(Vol. 1, p. 96.) The hundred wheels of the text are the hun- 
dred oars. Here we have evidently one of the first piratical expe- 
ditions on record; but while Jason had only one ship, Bhujya has 
three. It is further interesting, as showing that, in these primi- 
tive times, the Hindus had the courage to ) stand out to sea, and 
to steer by the sun and stars. 

The Rajahs sent ambassadors to one another’ There were 
“halls of justice,” halls and chambers of sacrifice ; but apparent- 
ly no temples and no images. ‘They had sarazs (caravanserais ) 
on the great roads, which were often infested with robbers. 
They had doctors and drugs of all kinds, under the special pa- 
tronage of Rudra and the Aswins : and, for their amusement, they 
had puppets and stage exhibitions. ( Vol. 3, p. 185.) 

The social position of woman was considerably higher than 
it is in modern India. She is spoken of kindly and pleasantly, 
as “ the light of the dwelling.” The Rishi and his wife converse 
on equal terms, go together to the sacrifice, and practice aus- 
terities together. Lov ely maidens appear in a procession. Grown 
up unmarried daughters remain without reproach in their father’s 
house. On the other hand, we have a case of polygamy of the 
most shameful kind. Kakshivat, one of the most illustrious of the 
Rishis, marries ten sisters at once (vol. 2, p. 17); and, if the tone 
of female society is to be judged of from the wife of a Rishi, or 
from a lady who is herself the author of a Sukta, women, in those 
days, were no better than they should be. 

A gallant, deep drinking, high feeding race were these wild 
warriors by the Indus. They ‘rushed to the fight rejoicing in 
the “ dust of battle.” They made forays far and wide ; and would 
have nothing from se gods short of a hundred winters. Since 

‘a hundred years” sa s the Rishi Gotama, “ were appointed (for 
‘ the life of man) billheteds not, gods, in the midst of our passing 

‘existence, by inflicting infirmity on our bodies.” Vol. 1, p. 
230; and many a cow must they have stolen, and many an enemy 
must have gone down beneath their lance, ere the hundred 
‘* winters” passed away. With lance and battle axe, shining 
helmet, varnished mail inlaid with gold, sharp sword, and war- 
horse in splendid trappings, are we not transported to the 
days of chivalry, to the knightly barons on the banks of the 
Rhine? And if hich tournament be proclaimed and lists spread, 
and the high born maiden sits in her be: uty, the prize for gal- 
lant feats of arms, would not words and deeds alike avouch ‘the 
kin-ship of the East and West, the oneness of the great Indo- 
German races? But even so, we read, it was done on the banks 
of the Indus. ‘ Aswins,” says Kakshivat, “ your admirable 
‘(horses) bore the car, w hich you had havneseed, (first) to the 
‘ goal, for the sake of honour; and the damsel, who was the prize, 
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‘came through affection to you, and acknowle dged your (hus- 
‘bandship), saying, you are (my) lords.” Vol. 1. p. 3 322, 

This lady (allegorical by the way) was won ina chariot race ; 
Rama wins Sita by the bending of the bow, and so Arjuna won 
Draupadi. Such cases, of course, were always (and must al- 
ways have been) rare and exceptional: but it is strange and 
startling to come upon the most extravagant flights of medizval 
chiv alry reflected back from the Hindu Vedas. 

The picture of Hindu life and manners, at the time of the 
Macedonian invasion, differs from ours chiefly in being more 
darkly shaded. The Hindu even then had degenerated ; and 
the “ Life of an Eastern King” on the banks of the Indus differ- 
ed little in its shameful details from that of his modern succes- 
sor at Lucknow on the banks of the Goomtee. 

“The shameful luxury of their princes,” writes Curtius (Lib. 
VIII. 32) “surpasses that of all other nations. He reclines in 
‘a golden palankeen, with pearl-hangings. The dresses, which 
‘he puts on, are embroidered with purple and gold. The pillars 
‘of his palace are gilt: and a running pattern of a vine carved 
‘in gold, and figures of birds in silver, ornament each column. 
‘The durbar is held while he combs and dresses his hair: then 
‘he receives ambassadors, and decides cases, * * The women 
‘prepare the banquet, and pour out the wine, to which all the 
‘Indians are greatly addicted. Whenever he, or his queen, 
‘went on a journey, crowds of dancing girls in gilt palankeens 
‘attended; and, when he became intoxicated, they carried 
‘him to his couch” :—and, if we are to believe his biographer, 
into such a vile sensual thing as this, the great Alexander was ra- 
pidly degenerating. 

Turning to more important subjects, let us inquire what the 
Suktas have to tell of the religion and worship of the Vedic 
Hindus. ‘The curious antipathy of the Hindu mind to facts, 
and its ignorance of the very elements of history and historical 
evidence, distinguish the Hindus from all other nations having a 
rich and cultivated literature. When such evidence is asked for, 
or any evidence for the truth of his religion, probably the answer 
of nearly every pandit would be,“ Our fathers taught us, as 
‘their fathers taught them, that the Vedas came from the mouth 

‘of Brahma.” Is it true then that the mythology and worship 
of the present day are identical with those of “the Vedas, are 
derived from them, or closely agree with them? Let it be 
remembered that this is not a question of mere antiquarian lore, 
or literary curiosity. It may involve great results and mo- 
mentous interests. Like the recovered Bible in the hands 
of Luther, the recovered and published Vedas may prove a ful- 
crum for effecting great and large changes in the popular belief— 
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the introduction to a brighter day. For the answer is, that they 
have so little in common, that they must be acknowledged in all 
fairness to be Two distinct religions, Professor Wilson’s calm 
and temperate statement on this point carries conviction with it : 
and we can vouch for its accuracy, so far as the first half of the 
Rig- Veda is concerned. 

‘** We find” writes he, “ a striking difference between the my- 
‘thology of the Rig- Veda, and that of the heroic poems and Pu- 
‘ranas. ‘The divinities worshipped are not unknown to later 

systems, but there perform very subordinate parts; whilst 
those deities, who are the great Gods, the Du Majores of the 
subsequent period, are either wholly unnamed in the Veda, or 
are noticed in an inferior and different capacity. The names 
‘of Siva, of Manapeva, of Durea, of Kaui, of Rama, 
‘ KRISHNA, never occur, as far as we are yet aware. We hav 
‘ Rudra, who in after times is identified with Siva, but w co 
‘even in the Puranas, is of every doubtful origin and identifica- 
‘tion, whilst in the Veda he is described as the father of 
‘the winds, and is evidently a form of either AGNI, or INDRA.’ 
With the single exception of an epithet Kapardin (with braided 
hair) of doubtful significance, and applied also to another divi- 
nity, “no other epithet applicable to Siva occurs, and there is 
‘not the slightest allusion to the form in which, for the last ten 
‘centuries at least, he seems to have been almost exclusively 
‘worshipped in India, that of the Linga or Phallus: neither is 
‘there the slightest hint of another important feature of later 
‘Hinduism, the Trimurtti, or tri-une combination of Brahma, 
‘Vishnu, and Siva, as typified by the mystical syllable Om 
‘ (a-u- m), although, according to high authority on the religions 
‘of antiquity (Creuzer), the Trimurtti was the first element in 
‘the faith of the Hindus, and the second was the Lingam.” Vol. 
1, pp. 26, 27 

Who then were the Gods whom the Vedic Hindus worship- 
ped? There is no difficulty in the answer. They worshipped 
Inpra and Aent. Lypra was the firmament, with all its phéno- 
mena. He alone held the thunderbolt, and was King over 
Gods and men. AGni was the element of fire. All the other 
Gods were but manifestations. or other forms, of these two. The 
relationship is evident between Agni and the Sun, the Surya, 
or Sura, or Savitri of the Vedas, and a female divinity. But 
Indra also is frequently identified with the Sun; indeed the 
12 great deities, or <Adityas, are but other names of the same 
deity, as presiding over the 12 months of the year. It seems 
strange in the face of so significant an inference, that most of 
the best oriental scholars, including even the iconoclast Bent- 
ley, agree in affirming that the division of the zodiac into 12 
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signs was long posterior to the time of the Vedas, and that the 
Rishis were familiar with the 27 Nakshatras. The Adityas most 
frequently invoked are Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman, and in a lesser 
degree Pushan Bhaga, Vishnu, and Twashtri. There is some 
discrimination in these attributes: but on the whole they are 
pale and.colourless. Pushan watches over roads and travellers, 
‘Twashtri is the Vulcan or “smith” of the Gods. Slight mention 
is made of Vishnu: but we have the germ of the legendar y “ three 
steps,” being apparently simply the rise, culmination, and setting 
of the Sun. 

Among the inferior deities, the M/aruts, or winds, hold the 
first place; and next to them, or nearly on the same level, the 
Aswins. 

These are two, apparently twins or brothers, and sons of the 
sea (Sindhu). Sometimes, as Dr. W ilson notices, they seem to 
be the “ precursive rays of the sun,” at other times, perhaps 
the sun and moon as rising out of the sea; so that the Vedic 
Hindus evidently had settlements on the sea coast. They are 
almost invariably represented as having a triangular car with 
three wheels, drawn by asses—while their name appears to be 
derived from aswa, a horse, which would seem to identify them 
with the two horses of the sun. Altogether they are a perplexing 
pair: and the Suktas addressed to them are richest of all in le- 
gend.* It can scarcely be doubted we think that they are con- 
nected with the primitive Hindu astronomy, which we shall 
afterwards notice. 

Heaven, Earth, (Aditi and Prisni) and Ocean, are rarely 
invoked, and the Sun has comparatively few Swktas. Occa- 
sional laudations are given to rivers, especially to Saraswati : 
and this nature worship extends so largely as to embrace the 
cow, the wood used in the oblations, and even the yapa or sa- 
crificial post. We had almost forgotten Ushas, or the dawn, to 
whom some of the most be: autiful hymns in the Veda are ad- 
dressed. All these deities are expressly declared to be “ the pro- 
geny of the heavens and the earth” (vol. 1, p. 276). No men- 
tion is made of the planets: for Brihaspati, or Brahmanaspati, 
is nota planet, but * the lord of Prayer ;” and the moon has not 

evena Sukta. The worship of the Vedic race is briefly but com- 
prehensively described by themselves, (Asht. I. Adhy. I. Sukta 6.) 
«The standers around associate with (InDR A) the mighty 
* Their connection with Indra (Jupiter), their patronage of mariners, their twin- 
brotherhood, the two horses and stars found on their coins, identify them with the 
Grecian Dioscuri, and add much strength to the theory that the Greeks were an 
Arian or Persian tribe originally, as their. language indisputably proves. The legend 
of Perseus is another link in the chain. It is singular to find an excep tional and 


eccentric worship prevailing in countries so remote as India and Greece, while it had 


died out (if ob ever existed) among the parent stock in the vast regions between. 
JUNE, 185 2Z 
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‘ (sun), the indestructive (fire), the moving (wind), and the lights 
‘ that shine in the sky.” 

The religion of the Vedas, then, was nature worship, light care- 
less and irreverent, utterly animal in its inmost spirit, with lit- 
tle or no sense of sin, no ‘longings or hopes of immortality, no- 
thing high, serious, or thoughtful. There was no love in their 
wors ship. They cared only for wealth, victory, animal gratifi- 
cation, and freedom from disease. The tiger might have “joined 
in their prayers—Grant me health, a comfor table den, plenty 
of deer and cows, and strength to kill any intruder on my beat. 
«The blessings they implore” says Professor Wilson, “are for 
‘the most part of a temporal and personal description,—w ealth, 
‘ food, life, posterity, cattle, cows and horses ;—protec tion age ainst 

‘enemies, victory over them, and sometimes their destruction.” 
«There are a few indications of a hope of immortality* and of 
‘future happiness: but they are neither frequent, nor, in gene- 
‘ral, distinctly announced.” “ In one or two passages Yama, t 
‘and his office of ruler of the dead, are obscurely alluded to. 
‘There is little demand for moral benefactions.”—( Vol. 1, p. 
25.) 

So merely fanciful, so wearisome and monotonous, so con- 
temptuously irreverent, are the great bulk of their prayers (to 
Indra especially) that Professor Wilson can scarcely believe 
them to be in earnest. ‘Take for instance the following hymn. 
It is addressed to the goddess Anna (dana Devata, known in 

3engal as Anna Purna), pemonsied as Pitu, or material food, by 
the Rishi Agastya. (Vol. 2, p. 192). 


¥ I glorif Lf Pit Lu, the gre at, the uphol le Yr. the strong, by whose invigo- 

rating power Tria (Indr: a) ‘slew the mutilated Vritra (a cloud), 

2. Savoury Pitu, sweet Pitu / we worship thee ; become our protector. 

3. Come to 16 Pitu, aus acper with auspicious aids ; a source of de- 
light ; not unpalatable, a friend well respected, and having none (but agree- 
able properties). 

4, Thy flavours, Pitu, are diffused through the regions, as the winds 
are spre ad through the sky. 

5. Those (men), itu, who are thy distributors, most sweet Pitw, they, 
who are the relishers of thy flavours, are as if they had stiff necks (gorged 
to the throat ?). 

6. The thoughts of the mighty gods are fixed Upon thee e by thy kind and 
intelligent assistance, (Indra) slew Ahz. 

7. When, P2tz, this (product) of the water-wealthy clouds (the rain) ar- 
rives, then do thou, sweet Pitu, be at hand with sufficiency for our eating. 

8. And since we enjoy the abundance of the waters and of the plants, 


therefore. Bopy, DO THOU GROW FAT. 


* We have not found these, except in the legend (for nothing is founded on it) of 
three brothers, called Ribhus, who for their meritorious actions were made gods— 
the germ of mountains of Puranic rubbish. 

Tt Yama is usually connected with the Yamuna river, and was perhaps worshipped 


there by a native tribe, 
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9, And since we enjoy, Soma, thy mixture with boiled milk or boiled 
parley, therefore, Bopy, DO THOU GROW FAT. 
10. V egetable cake of fried meal, do thou be substantial, wholesome, and 


invigorating ; and Bopy, Do THOU GROW FAT. 

1l. We extract from thee, Pitu, by our praises as cows yield butter for 
oblations ; from thee, who art exhilarating to the gods ; exhilarating also to 
us. 

In a similar strain the Soma plant is addressed, mixed up by 
some curious association, of which we have lost the key , with Soma, 
the Moon-god. This pl: at (the acid Aselepias), is f found only, ac- 
cording to Dr. oe from the mountains of Mazenderan 
all the way to the Indus, and on the hills of the Bholan pass. 
Viswamitra passes the Sutlej and Beyas to gather it. It was 
bruised between two stones, mixed with milk or barley juice, 
and, when fermented, formed a strong inebriating ardent spirit— 
probably not very unlike whisky. 

Herodotus, (Book I. 133,) tells us of a singular custom that pre- 
vailed amongst the ancient Persians. “ It is ‘also” writes he, “ their 
‘general practice to deliberate upon affairs of weight, when they are 

‘drunk; ; and then, on the morrow, when they are sober, the decision 

‘to which they came the night before is put before them by the 
‘master of the house in which it was made ; and if it is then ap- 
‘proved of, they act on it; if not, they set it aside. Sometimes 
‘however, they are sober at their first deliberation, but in this 
‘case they mel ays reconsider the matter wnder the influence of 
‘wine.” This drawing their inspiration from the bottle, as a trait 
of national manners, is of the oddest. In other words they did 
nothing without drinking. Some traces of the same habit still 
linger among their English and Trans- Atlantic cousins ; and it of- 
ten happens, that nowhere do Ministers explain their policy more 
eloquently and more openly than at a Lord Mayor’s dinner. 

It appears that the Rish’s of the Vedas introduced this custom, 
or belief, into religion. Indra and all the gods are every whhane 
represented as un: able to perform any great ex ploit without the 
inspiration of the Soma juice, or, in plain English, until they 
were drunk. 

“ May our Soma libation reach you exhilarating, invigorating, inebriating, 
most precious. It is companionable, /nxdra, enjoyable, the overthrower 
of hosts, immortal. 

Thy inebriety is most intense: nevertheless thy acts are most Lenefi- 
cent.” (Vol. 2, p. 169.) 

The adorable and powerful InpRa, partaking of the Soma, mixed with 
barley, effused at the Z7rikadruka rites, has drunk with V ishnu as much as 
he w vichiod : the draught has excited that great and mighty /ndra to perform 
great deeds. Thereupon, resplendent, he has overcome Arivi (an Asura) 
in conflict.” (Vol. 2, p. 260.) 

“Savoury indeed is this (Soma) ; sweet it is, sharp, and full of flavour ; 
no one is able to encounter InpRa in battles, after he has been quaffing this 
—by drinking of it Indra has been elevated to the slaying of Vritra,” Kc. 


(Vol, 3, p. 470.) 
2Z2 
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The stomach of INDRA is as capacious of Soma as a lake” (vol. 3, p. 60) ; 
it swells like the ocean. (Vol. 1. p. 21.) 
“Thou mountest thy chariot willingly, Inpra, for the sake of drinking the 


libations. (Vol. 1, p. 139.) 


f . . 7* . , 
INDRA, quaff the Soma juice, repeatedly shaking it from thy beard.” (Vol, 


2, p. 233.) 

Again, in a curious conversation (vol. 2, p. 152), Indra and the 
Maruts nearly come to blows for the sacrificial food. He claims 
all. They demand an equal share ; pre’ Agastya Sse fear hereti- 
cally) decides in their favour. Hundreds of passages might be 
quoted to the same purport 

But not the gods cemented drew strength from the Soma. From 
the same potent juice the Rishis also sometimes derived their 
inspiration. Garga ie < us (vol. 3, p.) in plain terms “ this 
‘ beverage inspires my speech. This s avoury Soma, drunk on this 
‘occasion, has been most Yaga 

“Sages and saints,” says Viswamitra, “ drink together, with 
‘the gods, the sweet juice of the Soma.” (IIL. 86. ) But worse 
is behind :—a lady, named Viswavara, writes or sings a hymn to 
Agot, and offers an oblation, praying amongst other things, for 

the preservation ‘‘ of concord betw een man and wife ;” but listen 
to Avatsara’s account of her, and two or three more of his bro- 
ther Rishis (vol. 3, p. 311. )3 

“ Swift is — excessive and girth-distending inebriation of 
‘ Vishwavara (!), Yayata and Matin : they urge one another to 
‘drink: they find the copious draught the prompt giver of in- 
* toxication.” 

A practical business-like proceeding was this worship of Indra ; 
and it is edifying to observe the easy terms on which deity and 
worshipper meet together. “Sit down, Indra,” says Viswa- 
mitra, “on the sacred grass ;—and, when thou hast drunk the 
Soma, then, INDRA, go home.” ( Vol. 3, p. 84). * Drink, Indra, 
‘the Soma that is effused for thy exhilaration,” sings Rishi 
Bharadw aja; “stop the friendly steeds ; let them loose : sitting 

‘in our society, respond to our hymns.” ( Vol. 3, p. 454.) 

“Who buys this, my Indra, with ten milch kine ? when he 
shall have slain (your) foes, then let (the purchaser) give him 
again to me. (Vol. 3, p. 170)” 

“All this is melancholy and degrading—god, worshipper, and 
the traffic between them. It is but a grade above the beasts, 
and surely cannot have been in earnest. The introduction of 
such a worship explains the Greek story of Bacchus, and 
shows that it was not a lie invented merely to flatter Alexander. 
This drunken worship, the reclining king, as Curtius paints him, 
borne to his couch by troops of courtesans after an orgy, like 
those at Lucknow, and wherever he went, so attended, and so 
surrounded,—realize and surpass Dionysus, Silenus, and the 
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Bacchanals. | No worship ever mocked the skies, more misera- 
ble and contemptible than the religion of the Vedas, 
The Soma juice then was the oblation, gr libation, of the 
Vedic worship (the //oma of the Parsis); and allusions to it, or 
laudations, meet one in almost every page. Surely, if there be 
still question whether the Arians came from India or the Indi- 
ans from Aria, the place of the Soma in their worship should 
suffice to set it at rest. What people in their senses would 
choose for daily oblation in their households, a plant in a hostile 
country, or far away to the North of Delhi, and of which the 
people of Bengal and Bahar probably, unless they were immi- 
grants from the West, most likely never would have heard ? 
- The worship of these old Hindus was very simple. As des- 
cribed in the Suktas (we borrow Professor Wilson’s epitome) 
‘it comprehend offerings, prayer, and praise; the former are 
‘chiefly oblations and libations :—clarified butter poured on 
the fire, and the expressed and fermented juice of the Soma 
‘plant, presented in ladles to the deities invoked, in what man- 
‘ner, does not exactly appear, although it seems to have been 
sometimes sprinkled on the fire, sometimes on the ground, or 
rather on the kusa, or sacred grass, strewed on the floor; and 
in all cases the residue was drunk by the assistants—There is no 
mention of any temple, or any reference to a public place of 
worship,* and it is clear that the worship was entirely domes-~ 
tic: the worshipper himself does not appear to have taken any 
part personally in the ceremony; and there is a goodly array 
of officiating priests—seven, and sometimes sixteen—by whom 
‘the different ceremonial rites are performed, and by whom, the 
‘ Mantras, or prayers and hymns, were recited.” Vol, 1, p. 24. 
The priests are thus enumerated in the text of the Veda 
Hotri. 
Potri. 
Ritwij. 
Neshtri. 
Agnidhra. 
6. Prasastri. 
7. Adhwaryu. 
8. Brahman. 
and the householder, who institutes the ceremony. Later writers 
introduce farther sub-divisions; and assign to each his share of 
the pay, computed on the supposition that the gift is a hundred 
cows. They name the proportion each is to receive, and as- 
sign each his particular part in the ceremony : but, as usual, dif- 
fer irreconcilably about them. The Brahman, it will be observ- 
ed, is only a priest like the others, and three of the other orders 


* The sacreficial chamber, or ha!!. was alwavs in the house of the worshipper. 
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receive equal shares with him. He appears to have repeated 
the prayers, and to have been the purohit or foreman: and 
therefore on priyate and everyday ceremonies, where such a 
host would have been absurd, he alone did all that was neces- 
sary: and thus, with the invariable cunning of priestcraft 
among an unlettered race, he rose so pre-eminence. It is evi- 
dent also that no one was forbidden to hear or read the Veda: 
for its hymns used at every sacrifice, were then the vernacular. 
We may notice here as a matter yet sud judice, that though five 
classes of men are repeatedly mentioned in the Vedas, there 
are no allusions to Sudra or Kshatrya; and that a like division 
into four classes prevailed amongst the ancient Persians; the 5th 
probably being captives, enemies and slaves. Arrian makes the 
number, seven; and it is easy, by taking in or leaving out 
classes and professions, to make them as few or as many as we 
please. The spirit of the Veda is fiercely intolerant to all of a 
different faith, or who did not conform to their ritual. The 
Rishis intreat Indra “to strip of their black skins :”* but any 
thing like caste, in its modern sense, it utterly ignores. If such 
a system as caste prevailed in these ages, it is impossible that no 
allusion should be made to in full five hundred hymns, out- 
spoken enough on other matters. 

We are now in a condition to judge of the religion of the 
Vedas, and to trace its relationship to other creeds. The follow- 
ing tabular statement of the number of Suktas in the 500 hymns 
translated by Professor Wilson, addressed to each deity, sets 
their actual worship clearly before us. 

Indra, ... ie me ws ooo Eee 
Agni, ... press — ; one ae 
Aswins, ae ‘a ibe ~ P 28 
Maruts, ; , ; i. ae 
Mitra, ra es eae sas ; 17 
Varuna, ae , en ii 20 
Ushas, , ae ‘i - 77 
Surya or Savitri, “ ; 5 
Vayu, 

Rudra, 

Brihaspati, 

Sarasvati, 


Vishnu,t 
444 


* One of the least pleasant phrases of the slang of our day, is “ White Pandyism.” 
Do those, who use it, some that the Pandies were originally as s white as themselves, 
and had quite as much dislike to “a nigger?’ 


t None in the first Ashiaka. 
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This leaves less than sixty hymns for all the other and more 
fantastic denizens of their Pantheon. We have already seen 
that they also worshipped (whatever that may mean) “ the lights 
of Heaven.” 

To scholars it is evident that this is nothing more or less than 
the religion of the Persians, when they first appear on the stage 
of history. A short extract from Herodotus will enable all 
our readers to judge for themselves. It is nature worship: not 
as yet hero worship ; and (having no idols) not idolatry. 

Herodotus writes ;— the Persians have no images of the gods, 

‘no temples, nor altars, and consider the use of them as a folly. 
‘This comes, I think, from their not believing the gods to have 
‘the same nature with men, as the Greeks imagine. Their wont 
‘however is to ascend the summits of the loftiest mountains, 
‘and there to offer sacrifice to Jupiter, which is the name they 
‘give to the whole circle of the firmament. ‘They likewise offer 
‘to the sun and moon, to the earth, to fire, to water, and to the 
‘winds. ‘These are the only gods, whose worship has come 
‘down to them from ancient times.” Book I., p. 131. The dei- 
ties therefore were the same:* but the ritual was, in certain 
points, different. ‘‘ They raise” he adds “ no altar, light no fire, 
‘offer no libations;—there is no consecrated barle Vy ooies* 
«He brings the victim to unpolluted ground—cuts the victim 
‘in pieces, ; and, having boiled the flesh (how did he manage this 
‘without fire?) he lays it upon the tenderest herbage ( the husa 
grass of the Hindu). When all is ready, one of the Magi 
comes forward, and chaunts a hymn, which they say recounts 
the origin of their gods. Iti is not lawful to offer sacrifices, un- 
less there is a Magus present.” Book L., p. 132. 

Now for a glimpse of a Persian at dinner. ‘ The richer Per- 
‘slans cause an ox, a camel, a horse and an ass to be baked whole 
‘(on their birth-day), and served up to them. They are very 
‘fond of wine and drink it in large quantities.” Herodotus, 
Book L., p. 133. 

It is certain that there were two rival religions in Persia—the 
faith of Ormuzd and the faith of the Magi. Of the former Hero- 
dotus knows nothing at all; and yet the great inscription of Darius 
was already engraved on the rock at Behistun. ‘Lhe religion, 
which Herodotus writes of, was the Magian; and his informer 
must have been a fire worshipper. He knew that, on public 
occasions, victims were sacrificed: but the domestic worship, 
and the libations there poured out, were probably concealed from 


* Herodotus confounds Mitra with Mylitta ; but the important thing to observe 
is that Mitra was a Persian god. 

+ The clumsy blending of these two systems into one is sufficient proof that the 
Parsee worship, in its present form, is a corruption, or a forgery, of a far later date. 
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him. This would not be so surprising as his ignorance of the 
very name of Ormuzd—Ahura-masda, “ the all-knowing Lord.” 
But, with these drawbacks, if we had no other evidence, this 
alone would suffice to prove that the Hindus and Persians were 
of the same religion and race. 

The Hindu mind, like that of the Persians, was peculiarly a 
cessible to foreign infius ne e8 5 and their faith, so far from dliee 
fixed and immoveable, has been, as we now know, in a constant 
flux from the time of their earliest records. We have traces of 
this in a class of gods (whom we have purposely left unnoticed) 
alien to the national habits of belief, and in sacrifices abhorrent to 
the simple ritual of the Rishis. The misplaced deities are Ila, 
Mahi, Menu, vaya and Nairitts. The commentators know little 
or nothing abc yut them; and whenever Hindu commentators are 
ignorant ‘of the true explanation, as a mere matter of course 
they invent a false one. So where the Veda is silent, we have 
nothing to hope from ther 

Up to this point we ae been treading on safe ground, and 
noticing facts where is little room for difference of opinion. 
We now launch forth into the unknown, deeply sensible of defi- 
ciency in sch larship, and with little leisure for research. It may 

savour of presumption, so scantily provided, to bring forward 
opinions and conclusions at variance with those of the creat 
body of oriental scholars, and which, if well founded, will revo- 
lutionize the prevailing ideas on early Indian History. But 
the days of angry controversy are ended: and, if our views 
are in the main well founded, they will lose little of their value 
with those best qualified to judge, because they lack the autho- 
rity of a name. 

Let us follow out, in the first place, the faint indications mark- 
ed by the names of those antiquated and forlorn deities, com- 
ing from where nobody knows, and altogether out of place in 
the court of Indra. 

The first is Ila, or Ilita. The Veda calls her “ Ila of the hun- 
dred winters ;” that is, very ancient. Sir Henry Rawlinson found 
on a tablet, now in the British Museum, a coddess called Zi, or 
Bilat Ili, « queen of the gods,” with a list of 41 titles belonging 
to her. She was a Babylonian goddess. 

Vayu has more frequent notice, and sometimes appears as 
identical with Inpra. At other times Indra is his charioteer. 
But, when distinct, it is easy to see that there is no fit place 
for him in the Vedic Pantheon. ‘The haughty Maruts wait 
on Indra. Indra is their king, and Rudra their father. What 
relationship then is left for Vayu? Again we find a Chal- 
dean God, whose name Iva, or Vah, is found in a royal family, 
ruling oyer “ Ur of the Chaldees.” The ki ing’s name is Sha» 
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mas-lva, or Shamas-Vah, which (Shamas being the Sun) is very 
near akin to Indra-Vayu. This Iva, or Vah, too is the God 
of the winds or tempests, and a whirlwind, according to Sir 
H. Rawlinson, is “ a wind of Iva.” His emblem is a wea- 
pon supposed, on the same authority, to be a thunderbolt. 
A writer in the Journal of Sacred Literature for April 1859, 
suggests a connection between the name of this God and the 
JAH, or JAH-VEH, of the Hebrews: but we are expressly told 
in Exodus that the name Jehovah was not known to Abraham. 
Jehovah indeed is Semitic and has a totally different significa- 
tion. Yet it is not uninteresting to find a Yah or Jah, trans- 
ferred from Ur to India, and there, out of place, yet tradition- 
ally supreme. 

Turt ning from gods to Asuras, we at once reject the etymology 
of the Puranas for that term. There are no Suras in the Vedas 
except Sura, or Surya, the Sun, and therefore no ground for mak- 
ing Asura, the negative or opposite of Sura. The word “ Asuram” 
is translated by the commentator himself “ strength” or “ lord- 
ship.” The enemies whom they hated were hostile neighbours 
or foreign invaders, whom lapse of time transformed into malig- 
nant demons. ‘Thus the Rac-hos, or people of Arachosia, were 
turned into the fearful Rakshasas of the popular belief, and the 
Assyrians became Asuras. It will be observed that the rela- 
tions of the Asuras and Suras were originally friendly. Vayu is 
even called “ Asura” in the Veda. It was after a conflict or 
war that it changed. For ASHUR was a a known and far 
famed God. But, allowing even the word Asura (the Per- 
sian Ahura-masda) to be of uncertain ety mology, we find in the 
Vrihad Aranyaka (an U panishad of the Yajur Veda) that the 
name of more than one of tlie ancient Rishis was the unequivo- 
cal “ Asurayana.” 

There are three lists of Rishis given in this Upanishad, a 
usual differing from each other. We select a few names in 
which the first and second agree. 

Atreya (Atri.) 

Bharadwaja. 

Asuri. 

Aupajandhani. 

Sraivani. 

Asurayana and Yaska. 

Jatukarnya. 

Parasarya or 

Parasaryayana. 

Ghrita Kausika. 
Eight descents above Atreya we come to the mythological 
A bhuti Tvastvar ( Twashtri, the Vulcan of the Greeks) and the 


JuNE, 1859, 3A 
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Aswins, Four descents downwards from Atreya we reach the 
Gotama, Bharadwaja, and Parasara or Parasarya of the hymns. 
Angiras is the son of Tvastvar. 

In the last of the lists we find the following order.—Atreyi 
(Atri) Gautami, Bharadwaji—Parasari— Var kkaruni—Arta- 
bhaga, but now removed by at least 40 descents from the devatas ! 
What is to be remarked is that many of these are not the names 
of men but of countries. Asuri and Asurayana speak for them- 
selves. Paras-arya is the Arian-Persian, or Parsi. Kausiha is 
from Kaush or Kush in Aria; and the Arta- bhaga to our mind 
carries complete conviction. Herodotus writes that the Persians 
originally were called Artwans, from Arta (Herat); and Bhaga 
in the Behistun inscription, means lord or god: so that Arta- 
bhaga is, word for word, lord of Arta (or Herat). It will be 
observed also that Assyrian is before Persian in due chronologi- 
cal order. 

The Vedas allude also to “ strong built cities” “ perennial cities” 
** stone built cities of the Asuras ;” and, if these were in the air, 
Professor Wilson observes, that they could not be of much 
use to Divadasa and other mortal kings, to whom with all their 
spoil they were given by Indra. It is true that the term is 
applied to enemies in a general sense in the Vedic hymns ; 
but we have to do with its original bearing. There is surely 
something also more than an accidental similarity between 
the giant “Asura, BALA “ the strong one” and the farfamed Bel, 
or Baal : : between the fierce female Asura, AHI, so often slain 
the hymns, and the Assyrian and Babylonian goddess 

: between the Vedic Dakshina and the Assyrian Davkina ; ; 
a between the Anna of Babylon, the Anna Perenna of 
italy, and the Anna Purna, still worshipped in Bengal. 

Again Mr. Colebrooke finds in the 8th book of the Rig, the 
name of Nabba-ned-ishta, a son of Menu, not dwelling with 
his brethren, which has a startling resemblance to the Baby- 
lonian Nabonid; and yet the Nebo, or Nabo, dynasty is as- 
suredly not older than Nabonassar 747 B. C. Taking all this 
in connection with the Greek and (according to them) the In- 
dian tradition also of the invasion of Semiramis, now ascertain- 
ed to have been the wife of Pul, and therefore later than 800 
B. C., and allowing all these links to be more or less obscure, 
enough remains fairly and clearly to indicate a connection, 
friendly or hostile, and probably both, between Assyria, Babylon 
and India. Further, on the famous Kileh Shergat cylinder is 
read the name of a king, Ashur-rish-ili, who boasts of * having 
conquered all the Magian world.” Sir H. Rawlinson assigns him 
to somewhere about 1100 B. C. ; and makes him the earliest 
Assyrian conqueror. But if these allusions in the Veda point 
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(any or all of them) to Assyria, it must be observed that they 
have already become vague and legendary. It will not be 
thought pressing the matter too far then, if we assert that pro- 
bably gods and influences reached the Hindu race from Baby- 
lon and Assyria. 

Not knowing the intermediate steps, we are led to Greece 
by the Aswins, and to Latium by Mena, whose legendary 
springing from Indra seems at least (etymologically also) to 
identify her with Minerva, springing from Jupiter. In one 
case at least we have the chain complete. 4nna travels east 
from Babylon to India ; west from Babylon to Phenicia, 
accompanies her sister Dido to Carthage, flies thence to Italy, and 
there, the Anna Purna of the Hindus becomes the Anna Perenna 
of the Latians. Such is the Roman legend. Varuna too, the 
sky, or hemispheric firmament, resting on the waters, has ob- 
vious analogies with. the Grecian Uranus. To this god, 
singly or associated with Mitra, are offered the rare and per- 
functory: prayers for protection from sin, which appear in 
one or two of the hymns. Still no direct influences from 
Europe can be traced in the Vedas. Influences here would*be 
too strong a word. ‘They infer rather a common medium ; and 
that Mena and the Aswins, Anna and Varuna were not (so to 
speak) indigenous. . 

The great horse sacrifice is allowed to have been originally 
Turanian, whether derived directly from the Sake, or indirectly 
from Persia and Media, where the “ white horse of the sun” is 
an important element in a campaign of Cyrus. Mr. Atkinson 
found traces of it still lingering on the Southern borders of 
Siberia. 

Niritti or Nairitti, the dread earth goddess, of whom terror 
and deprecation were the only worship, is all but certainly the 
evil goddess of the Hill tribes to whom the Khoonds still 
offer human victims. She seems thrust by fear, rather than 
adopted, into the Vedic Pantheon—the germ of the bloody 
Kati and the murderers’ BHAWANN! in a day mercifully late, 
and to the Vedic men far away in the future. Miritti has an 
ugly look; but, so far as we can see, there is no sanction for hu- 
man sacrifice in the Vedas. There is a legend, very early, but 
later than the hymns, of a certain Sunah-sepas, borrowed appa~ 
rently from the offering of Isaac.“ A king long childless makes 
a vow, that, if children are given him, he will offer his first 
born to the gods. He found it hard to fulfil such a vow; and 
a Rishi Ajigarta offered his son Sunah-sepas as a victim in the 


* Frequent allusions also are made to falling into a well, and being delivered, to 
which later writers have added features borrowed from Joseph and his brethren, 


The well and the wolf seem to us only metaphors for “ trouble,” 7 
3A2 
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young prince’s stead. The father himself binds the victim to 
the sacrificial post, takes the knife, and is about to immolate his 
own son, when Sunah-sepas, by the advice of Viswamitra, prays 
to Varuna, and at the last moment is set free. Nearly all this, 
however, is mere invention. The hymn, in the Veda, (vol. 1, p. 
59,) supposed to be uttered by Sunah-sepas himself, does indeed 
represent him as bound with three cords to the “ three-footed 
tree” or sacrificial post; but he prays that he may see his fa- 
ther and mother again, have much wealth, and be freed from sin ; 
and refers obscurely to some change or failure in worship, 
which might have offended Varuna. The bonds, most probably, 
are but allegorical bonds: but we have little doubt that the 
imagery is drawn from real human sacrifices, offered by the wild 
tribes in the neighbourhood to Niritti, “ with unfriendly looks,” 
as she is expressly named in this Sukta. The legend may per- 
haps point to an earlier practice,.which Viswamitra and his 
party set themselves against. A god named Nairita,-of a 
fierce and evil nature, is said to have been worshipped by the 
Sake. 

It appears, on the whole then, that there were two forms of 
worship in Vedic India; the one, domestic, universal, celebrated 
three times aday ;—the other, rare and exceptional ; but both 
blended bya compromise into one incongruous whole ; ; and 
both gross, and sensual, almost beyond belief. The w orship of the 
elements 1s clearly the national faith, with its offerings of the 
fruits of the earth—Soma juice, barley, milk and butter. Ani- 
mal sacrifice is from without, corrupted more and more, and 
at last losing sight altogether of its original import, and coming 
to them perhaps “from the wild nomads of Central Asia. The fair 
inference is that Indra and fire worship was the later form on In- 
dian ground. ‘The so-called aboriginal tribes sacrifice buffaloes 
and other animals: but there is no trace of fire worship among 
them. On the other hand the Viswamitras, or Angirasas, claim 
the honour of having been the first to introduce the worship 
both of Agni and Indra, in various Suktas of the Veda.’ What- 
ever the Rishis may say, Viswa-Mitra was not the name of a 
man, but of a body of immigrants ;— Viswa-Mitra, “ the men, or 
people, of Mithra.” Whichever had precedence in time, 
there they stand, face to face, Cain and Abel. But the 
seeds are mixed, and the living God forgotten. The one 
worships dead matter, until it becomes senseless as its stocks and 
stones. The other deifies Satan, imagines foul evil and bloody 
demons, and becomes bloody itself and foul and cruel, like its 
manufactured gods. 

The origin of the first form among a rude people is easily to be 
found. Monsieur Ferrier, the other day, among the hills beyond 
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the Cabul river, shall tell us how it was; though for the words 
within brackets we alone are responsible. He is describing a 
tempest, and using unconsciously almost the words of the Veda. 
“To the roar of heaven’s artillery (Indra) succeeded the wind 

‘(Vayu); first in gusts (the Maruts), finally in a hurricane (Ru- 

‘rda), W hich tore up trees by the roots and carried them to a 

‘distance. Blocks of granite were hurled down the mountain 
‘side, and clouds of dust, earth and stones, mingled with moss 
‘and leaves, were whirled into the air, and formed clouds 
‘(Vritra), which added to the darkness, a deluge of rain 
‘followed the fearful features of this furious storm.”—( Caravan 
Journeys, p. 247.) 

Here we have all the details of that terrible fight, where Indra 
put forth all his might, destroyed the dark fearful Vritra, and let 
loose the rain (the cows) to fertilize the land of his worshippers, 
and to give them wealth and food. It 1s represented as his great- 
est exploit in 18 Suktas. 

Such a religion could never have had any heart. It was scarce- 
ly serious. The Rishis address Indra in the most disrespectful 
and indelicate terms,* using comparisons much too coarse for our 
pages; and it rapidly degenerated into wantonness, gluttony and 
drunkenness. It still lingers in Bengal in the worship of the 
bloody Kali, where all castes mingle together, and, after a liba- 
tion of ardent spirits to the goddess, drink spirits, and eat flesh, 
as their fathers did in their golden Vedie prime. It is found 
also to this day in the foul and secret rites of the Tantras, too 
abominable for Christian ears. But what was then done openly 
and unblushingly is now done with the feeling of shame and 
guilt. Even this is progress, 

It is not our purpose to narrate how Vishnu dethroned Indra, 
of which the germ appears in the later hymns; how the foreign 
Mahadeva and Bhawani came in with the Sake ; sthow Buddha 
drove both before him, and reigned paramount in India for 
nearly a thousand years—he too probably a Sakyan; or how Vish- 
nu, Brahma, Siva, Durga, Kali, Rama, Krishna, Ganesa, Kar- 
tikeya, and a host of new divinities, prevailed over a better faith 
than their own about 1200 years ago, and enslaved and degrad- 
ed the Hindu. Our business is with Vedic times; and we turn 
now to another part of the field. 

The Vedas in one sense contribute little to history or chrono- 
logy: in another sense, they lend invaluable aid. They remove 


* An example or two of the less gross will suffice. “ Indra is strengthened by 
praises, as a horse by drinking water.” He scatters his enemies, as “ a horse scatters 
the flies with his tail ;’’ and, grumbling because part of the Soma juice was offered 
to the Maruts, he thus addresses a Rishi, “ Wherefore, brother Agastya, dost thou, 
who art my friend, treat me with disregard? verily we know what is in thy mind: 
thou dost not intend to give us anything.” ( Vol. 2, p, 160.) 
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mountains of falsehood. The Greek writers testify that the In- 
dians in their time were a truth-telling race; and there seems no 
reason to doubt this evidence. When alegend appears in the 
Suktas we take it for what it is worth; but when a Rishi tells 
us that a certain king gave him ten cows, and dwelt in a certain 
place, he may fully be trusted for the cows, and for the names 
of the = and the country. ‘These are the postulates on which 
we rely; it is not taking very much for granted. Usually the 
hymn lacie speak truth ; universally their Puranic successors 
write, invent, pile up, delight in falsehood. 

It is agreed that the V edic Hindus call themselves Anrans— 
a name perhaps related to ari, the Sun. Indra, say the Rishis, 
has given the land to the Arians. Let it be remembered that 
as far back as the times of Darius Hy staspes, the early 
writers placed Indians on both sides of the Indus, and made India 
extend westwards fully to Candahar (Gandhara). The name was al- 
ways India, from the Sindu or Indus, the great riverof the country. 

Aria proper lay west from India about the Arian lake 
latterly: but the Kastern Medes and Parthians were its dis- 
tinctive people, “* Arians of the Arians.” Latterly Medes, Per- 
sians, and the tribes between the Mades and the Indus were to 
a certain extent amalgamated under one rule; and Ariana stretch- 
ed loosely from the ‘Indus to the Cas spian Sea. Here is ground 
for ambiguity. But India beyond the Indus was always In- 
dia, and was never called Aria by any writer, native or foreign. 
Yet the Vedic writes call themselves Arians; and hence a theory 
that the Arian nations come from Hindustan. Some will have 
them emigrants from the Gangetic provinces, from Behar and 
Bengal. 

Is not this a parallel case? Norman Henry, or Norman Ri- 
chard, says, “ God has given this land to the Norman.” It was 
truth ; but Britain did not cease to be Britain, or England Eng- 
land; and the Normans were zot a British race. Another race 
was in the country before these Arians, named by them in fierce 
contempt Dasyus, or “ slaves.” And they m: ade slaves of them 
(the true “ servile race” of Menu and later writers) whenever 
they could. What the Norman was to the Saxon, the Arya 
was to the Dasyu: but crueller and more implacable. 

It is admitted also that the Vedic Hindus dwelt chiefly on 
the banks of the Indus and its confluence: as high up as Cash- 
mere, as low down as Cutch and Northern Guzerat. ‘ Arya- 
vartta” the Arian’s portion, as defined even in later times, 
was the country “South of the Saraswati, and North of the 
Drishadvati.” Professor Wilson more than hesitates, and Dr. 
Wilson refuses, to believe, that two branches of the Caggar 
(near Thanesur) an insignificant stream that loses. itself in the 
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sands, are the Saraswati and Drishadvati meant. If so indeed 
the famous “ Arya-vartta” would be a little smaller than a small 
English county, a little larger than a large parish. In the 
hymn, (vol. 3, p- 504.) the Saraswati is desc ribed, “ as breaking 
down the precipices of the mountains,” fierce, mighty, vast, 
impetuous, overflowing her banks, “ having seven sisters,” as 
infinite, splendid, prog yressive,—evidently pointing to one of the 
creat confluents of the Indus, and absurd, as well as geogra- 
phically impossible, as applied to the Sursooty of the Cagear. 
To our mind, the Saraswati is most probably the Ravee, ‘the 
ancient Iraotes, that is Zra (or Arya-vati: ) and the name Miidntn 
wata is always and only given to the people of the Punjab. 

We shall attempt to trace their Eastern and Southern boun- 
daries, which were fast extending, as we find them in the first 
500 hymns. Among the enemies subdued by the help of Indra, 
we find the great Arbuda, supposed by all scholars to be Mount 
Aboo onthe Aravali hills. Another robber chief, destroyed by 
Indra, named Kuya(va), has two wives whom Kutsa (his con- 
queror) not very gallantly wishes to “ be drowned in the depths 
of the Sipha river” and whose haunts are between the Anjasi, 
Kulisi and V eraps ned rivers (vol. 1. p. 268.) In the U.K. S. 
Maps, we find a town still called Kaya, and in its vicinity the 
Sipu, Bunas or Anas, and Kalindi rivers, sufficiently identifyi ing 
the locality of Kuyav a, and close also to Arbuda or Abu. As 
the Nerbudda is not mentioned in the published hymns, they 
had not then crossed the Vindhyan hills. They had not reached 
Ouse1n, Chittore, or Oodipore, and the river Chumbul does 
not appear to be known to them. On the North, we have no- 
tices of the Jumna, Sarju, and Goomti: and one allusion to the 
Gangu. ‘There is fighting on the Sarju between Arian chiefs : 
but they appear to have felt their way eastward, along the base 
of the Himalaya: and their silence is a significant indication 
that, though on the verge of discovery, the great Ganges was 
yet unknown, or that they knew it only in its northern course. 
They were Punjabis, Sindians, Cashmirians, Guzeratis, and 
Delhi men, if you will: but the kingdoms of Magadha and 
Mithila and Ayodha, transferred to the Vedic times, are mere 
MytHs. The seat of Vedic power faith and lear ning was 
between the Jumna and the Indus: and all to the East of 
Delhi, or Indraprestha, lay north of the 28th parallel of latitude. 
In the time of Seleucus it had come down to Patna. 

It is simply not credible that men should leave the fairest 
provinces of India to establish themselves on the Indus and the ri- 
vers of the Punjab. As soon as the Ari ians discovered the fertile 

valley of the Ganges, they rushed intd it, as men rush to the 
diggings in our days. But that discovery was later (perhaps 
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but a very little later) than the Vedas. There can be no reason 
given, if Patna, Oude, Mathura, Allahabad, and Oujein; were 
the original settlements of the Arians, or were Arian cities at 
all, why the hymns and hymn writers ignore them altogether, 
and are found only in connection with the Sindu, Saraswati and 
Drishadvati (the Caggar). As soon as ever they had a chance, 
Hindu faith and Hindu literature floated down the Ganges, 
where the land was good and rest pleasant: and the Sindu and 
the Saraswati were deserted for a richer heritage. 

Hindustan, in Vedic times may be thus dese ribed. Along its 
western coast dwelt races different from the Arians of the Vedas 
—earlier colonizers or emigrants, most probably from Assyria, 
who had a civilization of their own and “iron built cities”, and 
and with whom yal Pharaohs and Solomon and Hiram and the 
Cushite Arabs of Yemen carried on a lucrative trade by sea. 
This people extended gradually down the coast to Cape Comorin, 
crossed over to C eylon, and crept up the Coromandel coast, ti ill 
stopped by the Godavery and Mahanadi. 

All the Bengal Presidency and Central India was thinly and 
sporadically inhabited by a Tatar, Sakyan, or Mongol race, 
coming down from Tibet and Nepal. So sparse was the 
population that in the Veda, Reni is represented as “ the 
general” of Nahusha, the first settler: that is, they cleared 
the ground by burning the forests: and some fine descriptions 
are given of the orandeur and terror of the sight. In the North 
West were the Arians. 

After all we can but guess at truth ; but when such guessing 
agrees on the whole with the known facts, it helps to give an 
intelligible and sufficiently definite idea of the general state of 
Hindustan, when the Vedas were being written. 

For Arian India, one or two localities may be identified pret- 
ty nearly from the Suktas. 

There isa Rajah Mandhatri, or Mandhati, in the hymns: there 
is a city, Mandhati, still near Delhi. If the city was named 
from the king, it would go far to prove that in his time Hastina- 
pur and Indraprestha were not yet founded, for which also there 
is Puranic authority. 

Again prince Bhujyu, or Bhoojyu, the pirate, whom we have 
already noticed, is plainly the name, father of Bhooj in Currcu ; 
a nest of pirates in all time. 

Among the many petty Rajahs* (a confederacy of twenty is 





* The Vedic name is Raja. In the Persepolitan inscriptions, Xerxes calls 
himself Nagua, or Nuka—the Greek anar and there can be no reasonable doubt, 
that this is the true meaning of the Naga dynasties on Cashmir and Mag: adha. 
They were kings, not snakes. The turning Nuka into Naga, and then inventing a 
snake worship, which latterly may baye become real, are quite Puranic. 












mentioned in the Veda (vol. 1, p. 147,) one named Divodasa, 
called also Puru, is specially celebrated: and we may gather that 
his kingdom coincided pretty nearly with that of Porus in the 
time of Alexander. He is at war with Su-sravas, a King whose 
name occurs in the Raja Taringini, as connected with Cashmere 
—perhaps an ancestor of the Abisares of Greek report. 

We now turn tothe Puranic account of the periods, dynasties, 
races, genealogies and kings of Vedic India. It looks imposing, 
minute and circumstantial. ~The two great dynasties of the Sun 
and Moon, branching off into separate kingdoms; the four ages 
of the world, with an accurately defined list of kings for each, 
and these lists so framed as in appearance to s strengthen and sup- 
port each other,—containing also the very names found in the 
Vedas, with an elaborate system of dynastic changes, of inter- 
marriages—all these, sanctioned as religion, and received with 
universal national consent, take the imagination by storm, and 
impose on the calmest and clearest reason. 

{t is only when it is found by nearer approach or unexpect- 


ed testimony that this giant is a man of straw, that one wonders 


at one’s own blindness. 

The Hindu of the middle ages had an immoderate, incredible 
fondness for elaborate falsehood. The care and painstaking 
which they devoted to this purpose, fill the mind with amaze- 
ment. Was there ever anything elsewhere in this wide world 
like the Raghava Pandavya? W hat was the Raghava Pand: avya ? 

Colebrooke shall tell.us. ‘* This extraordinary poem” writes 
a “is composed with studied ambiguity ; so that it may, at 
‘the option of the reader, be * terpreted as relating the history 
‘of Ramaand other descendants of Dasaratha, or that of Y udish- 
‘thira and other sons of Pandu.” The example of this singular 
style of composition had been set by other writers: but none 
like Caviraja “ told ¢wo distinct stories in the same words !” We 
take a single sentence as a specimen. It may be translated, 


“ Succeeding in youth to the kingdom of his variously valiant father, who 
‘departed for heaven, he dwelt happily, in the city of Ajodya, which was 
‘adorned with elephants, and upheld the prosperity of his realm.” 
or 
“ Succeeding in youth to the kingdom of his father Vichitravirya, he dwelt 
‘happily in the peaceful city of Hastinapura, auspiciously inhabited by 
. Dhritarashtra e” 

The Sanskrit verse will be found in Colebrooke’s Essays, (vol. 
2, p. 100:) and so the poem goes on from beginning to end. 

The men that could contriv e, and the nation that could appre- 
ciate, such perverted efforts of the imagination, were worthy of 
each other. In such a soil only the Yogas and genealogies of 
the Puranas could take root, and grow up to Heaven. All this 
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mass of names and dynasties and ages is nothing else than au- 
dacious falsehood and invention, the little leaven of truth con- 
tained in it being the names of a few Vedic kings, stuck here 
and there apparently at hap-hazard, which, because they repre- 
sent truths, suftice of themselves to dissolve the monstrous fabric, 
and to disperse into thin air this enchanted castle in the cloulds. 
Whatever facts they contain depend wholly on the authority of 
the Vedas. ‘here are no other (there never were any other) 
sources of early Hindu history known to them or tous. We 
speak of the time before Darius Hystaspes and Alexander. 

Supposing even the Vedas still unknown, and taking the lists, 
as we find them in Prinsep’s Useful Tables, one’s faith requires 
a very strong digestion to get over the first 2 or 3 pages. ' Set- 
ting down as facts not to be questioned, that two dynasties came 
down in direct succession from the Sun and Moon, and that two 
out of the four Yogas are chronologically determined by the 
heroes of two epic poems, as real flesh and blood, in all probabi- 
lity, as Lancelot de Lac, and Rinaldo, or King Arthur himself 
and Lucius, Emperor of Rome, we find the two solar dynasties 
of Ayodhya and Mithila starting from the same point ;—but 
Rama, the 60th King of Oude, marries Sita, the daughter of 
the 22nd King of Mithila—the chronological gap between them 
being at least 400 years. If we attempt to put things right by 
supposing 30 or 40 names to have dropped out, then what is the 
value of the lists ? 

Turning back to the beginning of the Mithila list, and the 
Puranic beginning of Hindu history, we find at the head of it 
Nimi, Janaka, Udvasu, Nandiverdhana, Nimi runs through near- 
ly all the Yogas; but to ouramazement we find among the kings 
of Magadha, less than, 100.years before CHANDRA GuPTa, all 
the other three, Janaka, Udvasu and Nandiverdhana again. » Sir 
W. Jones places their first appearance more than three thousand 
years before Christ ; their second is little more than 300. 

We could point out many more contradictions and absurdities 
like these: but it is not worth while. Lists that vary, incon- 
eruities, extravagant and revolting fables with no redeeming 
poetry, anachronisms, falsehood of every’ shade~ and degree, 
from the plain bold lie to the sublime of elaborate subtlety,— 
form the staple of all the Puranas. It is sometimes really amus- 
ing. The writer of the Vishnu Purana, in such a simple matter 
as a list of rivers, puts down all he can remember (some twice 
over) and then, thinking his list not sufficiently imposing, fills it 
up with the names of about a dozen Rishis taken bodily from the 
Vedas! 

Partly from the skill and elaborateness of the fiction, and 
partly from the mutual support which the Brahminical writers 
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gave each other—astronomy, poetry, legend, chronology and his- 
tory all helping on the deceit—it has been the custom with mo- 
dern scholars, to receive with certain reservations, but after all 
to receive, the dynasties as real dynasties, and with considerable 
latitude ds to their beginning to have faith, as historical eras, in 
two or perhaps three of the Yogas. What is the verdict of the 
tig-Veda? It knows nothing of such periods. Their names 
are not once mentioned in the Veda; nor is any allusion made 
to them. It knows nothing of Solar or Lunar races: knows 
nothing, and can indeed know nothing, of Ayodha, and Kasi, 
and Mithila, and Vesali, and Magadha, or even of Indraprestha : 
while the Puranas on the other hand know nothing of dynasties in 
the Punjab or on the Indus. 

Were the Vedas then written before the Puranic dynasties ? 
The chief names in both are alike ; and the Puranic dynasties go 
back to the Sun and Moon. 

The rationale of the whole matter is not far to seek. In that 
after time, when the Arian name was dead, and Indian empire 
was transferred to the Jumna and Ganges, each court had its 
tribe of Brahmans, who, to please the monarch and the people, 
concocted for each a genealogy, held together by a few of the 
old Vedic names, running back to the Sun or the Moon, and 
filled up with kings invented at discretion. 

Again what mention is made in the Rig-Veda of the great 
demi-gods, or Avatars, Rama and Krishna? None. There is 
only one possible way of accounting for the complete silence of 
the Vedas. Rama and Krishna were later than the hymns. 
Were it otherwise, every hymn would be full of their exploits. 
We cannot here keep out the genealogies. We find a group of 
Vedic kings in immediate succession; Mandhati, Purukutsa, 
Trasadasyu, and two princes, who write a hymn along with the 
latter, Tryaruna and Aswa-medhaya. Four ofthese are found 
in Mr. Prinsep’s first list and in the same order, with a break 
however of five names between Trasadasyu and Tryaruna. 
Mandhati is in the lists the 20th from the head, and forty names 
before Rama. Allowing 13 years as a fair average for so long 
a succession, Mandhati will be about 250 years from the Sun, 
and 590 before Rama. 

Let us now take a second group of kings from the Veda. We 
choose Aswamedhaya, Nami, Chitraratha, Sunitha, Swanaya, 
Vrihadratha, Sudas. In Table XIX. of Prinsep, among the 
Panpvu princes of Indraprestha, we have the corresponding 
Puranic group, Aswamedhaya, Nami, Chitraratha, Sunitha, Su- 
naya, Vrihadratha, Sudas: but all these princes, according to 
the Puranas, reigned in Delhi after the death of Judishtir! Su- 
das was full 250 years later. Let us look this matter fully in 
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the face, using the short 13 year averages, instead of the fabu- 

lous periods of the Puranas. According to the lists, Mandhati 
is 500 years before Rama, Rama 450 before Judishtir, Aswa- 
medhaya about 50 years later. ‘The Puranas therefore put about 
1,000 years between Aswamedhaya, and Mandhati’s grandson. 
The Rig-Veda affirms, as we have already seen, that they were 
contemporaries ! 

More important results follow: Rama is nearly 700 years 
earlier than Sudas, 500 later than Mandhati. With a mere 
change im the figures, this is true of Judishtir, and therefore of 
Krishna also: and so we are led to the inevitable conclusion, 
that Rama and Krishna are only poetic heroes, and do not be- 
long to authentic history ;* and the Yogas vanish into their air. 

It is thus indirectly that the silence of the Veda is often more 

valuable than its express testimony. 

It will be observed that we have ghosen groups rather than 
individual Kings, to avoid being misled by casual Gisilenities of 
name. Our next step leads to ‘the history of a sif®le monarch, 
a conqueror and a poet, once the pride of the Indo-Arian race, 
and, if we mistake not, yet again to become famous. He has 
many names Divodasa, Atithigwa, Aswattha, Prastoka, Srinjaya, 
and (last and most interesting) Purvu. Three of these names 
are found in one verse (vol. 2, p. 34.) 

“For Puru the giver of offerings, for the mighty Divodasa, 
‘thou, Indra, the dancer, hast destroy ed ninety cities. —F or Ati- 
‘thigwa, the fierce (Indra) hurled Sambara from off the moun- 

‘tain, bestowing (upon the prince) immense treasure.” The 
ninety, or ninety-nine, cities of Sambara are wearisomely fami- 
liar to the readers of the hymns ; and Sambara was probably an 
ancestor of the Sambas, whom Alexander found ruling the hill 
country on the lower Indus. 

But first (toehave done with the lists) as Divodasa, identified 
by two of his sons and by there being no other Divodasa, he is 
king of Kasi (Benares,) and 12th in direct descent from the 
Moon. This will make him only 150 years from the fountain 
head. As Puru, with two of his sons more obscurely intimated, 
he is the head of the line of Puru, and 16 descents earlier than 
BuARATA, who, in the Vedas, is represented as his ancestor. 
Here he is less than 100 years from the fountain he ad. Again, 
as Atithi, (the only Atithi in the lists,) he is Rama’s grandson, 
and full 700 years behind his former time. ‘There is another 





* Rama is nowhere found, except in the apocryphal list of Kings of Onde. 
Krishna is named in the Veda s, once as a Rishi, frequently as an Asura, destroy- 
ed by Indra, with 50,000 other Krishnas, as black as himself. His name is no where 
found in the lists. Jupisutrr the FIRst, appears as a blind King in the Rajah 
Taringini, about midway between Asoka and Vikramaditya! 
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and a curious blunder in regard to this king; in all that relates 
to him, the lists are singularly unlucky. They call him a Bud- 
dhist. It will be seen at once how this arises. Divodasa is very 
much akin to ‘ Piyadasi,’ the grandson of Chandra-gupta: and 
they have mistaken the one for ‘the other. 

We have now done with the lists. We trust that we have 
indicated the way; and that others with greater talents and 
eveater leisure, the amiable learned and accomplished Lassen, 
Dr. Miiller, our own two Wilsons, Sir Henry Rawlinson and 
Mr. Latham, will thoroughly clean out the vast Puranic stable, 
sweep away its masses of foul deceit undisturbed for centuries, 
and let the sweet air and the clear light of truth into the early 
history of India. 

The identification of Divodasa with Puru will be a decided 
step in advance, pregnant with important consequences. A direct 
text has been already quoted. There is also strong collateral 
evidence. Yayati h: ad five sons—Yadu, ‘Turvasu, Druhy u, Anu 

and Puru. Here the Puranas and Vedas are at one. Yayati 
how ever was not their father, but a remote and perhaps mytho- 
logical ancestor. We may accept them however as five brothers, 
descendants of Yayati. ‘Turvasu and Yadu are frequently men- 
tioned together in the Veda in connection with a voyage or inun- 
dation, from which they escaped in safety. Were they con- 
temporaries of Divodasa ? Ina great battle, of which we shall 
speak immediately, Turvasu is delivered to Srinjaya, either Di- 
vodasa, or his fat her: : for Divodasa is Prastoka, i is Atithigv an, is 
Aswattha, is the son of Srinjay a, as we are told by Garga, (vol, 3, 
pp.474, 475), who receives cows, clothes, food and gold from him. 
In another place he is named Bharata, that is a descendant of 
Bharat, as he may be here named Srinjaya, as a son of Srinjaya. 
In any case, he is contemporary with Turvasu and Yadu; and 
may well be their brother, or the celebrated Puru, as the Veda 
expressly declares. 

We have also a clue to his locality. The father of Srinjaya, 
or Bhadriasw a, was Deva Vata. We have a hymn of Devavata 
(vol. 3, p. 25), in which he describes himself as the son of Bha- 
rat, and dwelling on “ the frequented banks of the Drishadvati, 

« Apay a (the Beas ?) and Saraswati.” We know that Puru gave 
his name toa dynasty: we know that the Kingdom of Porus 
was here or in the immediate neighbourhood : and we venture to 
believe that the Puru of the Veda was the ancestor of the gallant 
and high-spirited Porus, the one worthy antagonist of Alexander 
the Great. 

But, if we are not strangely mistaken, the history of Divodasa 
gives us a Vedic date—that is, the means of determining within 
two three centuries the time at which he reigned ; and thence 
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a nearer approach, than the most judicious guessing, to the real 
era of the Vedas. 

Divodasa was a warrior and a conqueror. He conquers and 
destroys many cities of Sambara, reserving one for his own use. 
He makes a successful raid as far as Parnaya. (Can this be Pur- 
niya?) In his old age, at the head of a confederacy of twenty 
Kings, Kutsa and Ayu being the chief, he leads an army of 
60,099 (the Rishis delight in odd numbers) against “ the mighty 
‘but youthful Su-sravas,” is defeated, and compelled to submit. 
This war, we believe, is the historical foundation for the tradi- 
tional “ great war” of the Mahabharat. 

The most interesting epoch of his history however remains t& 
be told. Alone, or along with his father, and in alliance with a 
Rajah Abhivarthin, he carries on a war with the PERSIANS, is 
defeated at first, but finally overthrows them ina great battle. 
His own brother Turvasu appears to fight on the Persian side, 
which would agree with the tradition of Puru’s obtaining the in- 
heritance in preference to his elder brothers. It is stated indeed 
in the Veda itself, that Turvasu and Yadu were denied inaugura- 
tion. 

For this battle we have the indisputable contemporary au- 
thority of the Rishi Garga, who receives part of the spoil of 
Varchin and Sambara. The Rishi Bharadwaja gives like testi- 
mony to the liberality of the two conquerors. We quote Bha- 
radwaja (vol. 3, p. 437). 

5. Favouring Abbyavartin, son of Chayamana, Indra destroyed the race 
of VARASIKA, killing the descendants of Vrichivat on the HaRiyvu-Piya, on 
the eastern part, while the Western (troop) was scattered through fear. 

6. Indra, the invoked of many ! thirty hundred mailed warriors were 
collected together on the VYavya-vati to acquire glory : but the Vrichivats 
advancing hostilely, and breaking the sacrificial vessels, went to annihila- 
tion. 

7. He, whose bright prancing horses, delighted with choice fodder, pro- 
ceed between, gave up Turvasu to Srinjaya, subjecting the Vrichivats to the 
descendant of Deva-vata, 

Bharadwaja adds that Abhyavartin gave him two damsels rid- 
ing in cars, and twenty cows. 

All will admit, that a “ western” troop near the Hariya-piya 
(Aria Palus, now the lake of Seistan) called Varasikas, can only 
be the Persians; and this is the name Professor Wilson gives 
them in the Vishnu Purana. That the Hindus made incursions 
quite as far from home we learn from (vol. 3, p. 279,) where Na- 
muchi is thus spoken of, an enemy of Rinanchya, Raja of the 
Rusamas:— The slave made women his weapons. What will 
‘his female hosts do unto me ?” 

Monsr. Ferrier, in his most interesting ‘‘ Caravan Journeys,” 
fell among the Ei-mak Hazaras on the Murgab river, and other 
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tribes about Dev Hissar, more to the North and East. Their 
women take part in every war, manage the horse, the sword, and 
the firelock. Their courage amounts to rashness, and they are 
more dreaded than the men for cruelty and fierceness. He 
himself saw them under fire in the foremost rank. (See pp. 194, 
and 237.) It is, and so far as they know, has always been a 
national custom. Here we have an intelligible explanation of 
the Amazons of Alexander, and the “ female hosts” of Namuchi. 

Taking it for granted than that Divodasa fought with Per- 
sians, if those Persians held the faith of Ormuzd* the Behistun 
inscription amply explains the hatred they would feel for the 
Hindu fire-worshippers, and their breaking the sacrificial vessels. 
We are not without hopes that Varchin, and the Vrichi, or Vari- 


hi-wats, may yet be explained. At present, we would suggest 


for Vrichi-vats—the translation Persian lords, or Persi lords— 
the vat being the Sanscrit, Vati or Pati. For the v and p, are 
usually interchangeable ;. and Parasi and Varasi, are the same 
word. 

We have no right, historically, to believe in a Persian army 
before the days of Cyrus: but the Behistun inscription autho- 
rizes six Kings -before-him.» The earliest of these can scarcely 
be placed more than 600, or 650, B, C.; and it may be supposed 
that the Persians-figse became an independent, or at any rate 
a district, kingdom, during the great Scythian invasion in the 
reign of Cyaxares. 

This might indeed have been the external force that drove 
the Viswamitras into India. The Viswamitras are known as 
Kushikas or Kaushikas ; that is they came from Kush, to this 
day the’ngme of a river near the Aria Palus, where M. Ferrier 
found the rdins of a large place called Kussan.t The Kushan, 
he tells us, were a famous Scythian race, who held Balkh in 
remote antiquity. Sir H. Rawlinson found the’ bricks, with 
cunei-form Scythic legends at Susa and on the Persian Gulf. 
We hold that the Scythians did not come to the Cushites ; but 
thatthe Cushites colonized Mongolia, as they colonized Arabia, 
Ethiopia and the N. Coast of the Indian Ocean. 

Inpra himself is called (vol 1, p. 27) a son of Kusika ; the 


* It is certain, from his own record, that Darius Hystaspes worshipped Ormuzd ; 
and it may fairly be inferred that the Magian fire worship was most prevalent in 
Media. But we can see nothing dualistic in the inscription. ‘The “ lie” is not applied 
to Ahriman, but to the Magian sect; and the name of Ahriman has nowhere 
yet been found on brick, cylinder, tablet, or monument. 

+ How largely Cush is a local nomenclature in Central Asia! The Caspian Sea 
Cashgar, Cashmere—Khas—Saks (Sace or Cossacks) Caucas—as (Khas-moun- 
tain)—Cossiei or Cissii in Persia, the Bal-Kash lake and the Kush of the text: 
and these are but a mere sample. 
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Viswamitras are Kushikas, while Purukutsa, son of Mandhati is 
a * Girikshita” that is, from the neighbouring town of Ghirishk. 

Returning to Divod: asa, his gen ealogy upwards runs thus:— 
Divodasa, Srinjaya, Devavata, Bharat, who is traditionally son- 
in-law of a “ Viswamitra.” 

If we are correct in dating the introduction of fire and Indra 
worship by the Viswamitras (supplanting an earlier Sun wor- 
ship by earlier immigrants) from the Sx -y thic invasion, these five 
descents will bring Divodasa very nearly or quite to the time 
of Cyrus; and we may suppose the engagement to have taken 
place with some Satrap ( Ashatra-pa), lett by Cyrus, when he 
was occupied with his great Median, 1 Lydian, or Babyloniar 
campaigns: or it may even have been during the rebellions ar nd 
troubles in the early days of Darius Hystaspes. By a curious 
coincidence Bentley places Garga (the bard of Divodasa) in 
548 B. C. ; and the cautious Professor Wilson sus _ ts an allu- 
sion to the Buddhists, which could not well be earlier than 545 
B. C. 

Our conclusion amounts to this. Certain hymns and certain 
kings are not older than 600 years before the Christian era. We 
have not data for even guessing how far the earlier hymns go 
back into antiquity. They may have formed part of the Magian 
ritual in another land ; we know that they were first sung on the 
banks of the Indus by the Viswamitras. 

A word in conclusion on Vedic astronomy. There is no 
mention of lunar mansions. The year consists of 360 days. The 
cycle for worship is eet years, in the last probably there was an 
intercalary month, to adapt the lunar to the solar year, or year 
of the seasons. We find only one name of a constellation or 
division of the heavens. Itis 7ishya. The same name, as the 
name of a Montn, and a sign, is found in an edict of the famous 
Piyadasi. The “ ancient” names of the months therefore, as the 
Puranas call them, are later than Asoka, for nothing like 
Tishya is found among them, or in any Puranic work. 

We would identify the Aswins with Cancer. Presepe (the 
cluster) is the chariot. There are three stars forming a triangle ; 
and two of these Greeks and Romans alike called “ the Asses” 
(Aselli, Onoi) from the earliest times. ‘This accords with the 
chariot, the 3 wheels, and the two asses of the Vedic Aswins 
(the riders, from Aswa, a horse, or lord of horses)* too closely 
for a mere coincidence. Ninety degree from Caucer, are the 
three stars in Aries, which as Indra is twice called a Ram, may 
be accepted as the horse’s head (an asterism of three stars), or 
the place of the vernal equinox. ‘The Aswins will then repre. 


* An carly Aswa dynasty, probably Scythian, may be traced in the lists. 
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sent the upper Solstice; and Pushan, riding on his goat, the 
lower, on capricorn. Such a position they actually held between 
500 and 600 B. C. Vedic astronomy therefore was of the rudest. 
How baseless are the notions of it derived from the Pura- 
nic age may be judged of by the fact, that Bentley, from as- 
tronomical observations, places Rama about 900 years before 
Christ, and Krishna 600 years after the Christian era. We sus- 
pect he really wrote 600 before it. 

There is a curious abstract of Vedic astronomy in the 2nd Ash- 
taka, Vol. 2, pp. 126, &c., of which the following is an epitome. 
“7 have seen the Lord of men with seven sons.” Sayana ex- 
plains these to be the seven solar rays,—whatever that may mean. 
Compared with other passages it would really seem to mean the 
seven colours of the spectrum. In vol. 1, p. 62, there is a dis- 
tinct allusion to the Zodiacal light. 

The 2nd verse shows that they had a week of seven days. 
“They yoke the seven to the one-wheeled car: one horse, 
‘named seven, bears it along.’ 

The 11th and 48th verses intimate the division of the year in- 
to 12 months, 360 days, or 720 days and nights. “ The felloes 

‘are twelve; the wheel is one:—within it are collected 360, 
‘which are, as it were moveable and immoveable,” v. 48. 
‘Seven hundred and twenty children in pairs abide in it (the 
twelve spoked wheel.” ) 

For the cycle of five years, the earliest in India, we have “ all 

beings abide in this five spoked revolving wheel.” V. 13. 

They divided the year into three seasons, as we now do, the 
hot and cold weather, and the rains ; and into six (perhaps a more 
ancient division) of two months each. The earliest names known 

for these are the following, whether they were Vedic 
names is another question :— Vasanta (spring or flowery, ) Grish- 
ma (the hot season,) Varsha (the rainy,) Sarada (the sultry sea- 
son,) Hemanta (the frosty season,) and Sisira (the dewy season. ) 
The Hemanta indicates a pe people ; and the whole ar- 
rangement reminds one of the French Directory, with its Flo- 
real, Germinal, &c. For the three seasons, verse 2nd tells of 
‘*the three axled wheel:” for the six of two months each, and 
the one intercalary month, we find in v. 15,—* of those that are 
‘born together, sages have called the seventh the single born ; 
‘ for six are twins, pi are moveable, and born of the oods.” The 
luni-solar year and ascending and descending signs are noticed 
in verse 19, ending “ Those (orbits) with thou, Soma and Indra, 
“(the Moon and Sun) hast made, bear along the worlds.” When, 
in a Sukta abounding in such minute details, we find no notice 
of the 27 or 28 lunar mansions, we may be very sure they were 
not known to the writer, and are therefore later than the latest 
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Vedic times. Any observations therefore, pretended to be 
founded on them, can only be forgeries, or parts of that elaborate 
system of computing backwards in later ages which has given a 
fictitious antiquity to the astronomy of the Hindus. 

The Sukta from which we have quoted, is given to Rishi 
Dirgha- -tamas, the son of Mamata: in other words, “ long conti- 

‘ nuing ignorance, the son of egotism,” evidently a name for the 

‘nonce.” It is very long, containing 52 verses, full of mysticism 
and fancy, and not without cleams of poetical genius. It has 
been asked how long time should be allowed for the interval 
between the rude, hearty, i inartificial Vedic hymn, and the subtle 
and elaborate Upanishad. Unless the Suktas, ascribed to Drigha- 
tamas, are an interpolation, there was no interval at all. They 
are in form and substance an Upanishad, differing only from the 
other Upanishads in the absence of the puerility and the unut- 
terable filth that characterize Brahminic literature. In the 
Brihad Aranyaka alone, we find page after page which the 
translator dared not render into English. The Vedic hymns are 
rarely coarse, still seldomer indelicate, and never filthy. That 
came in with Siva—personified foulness. 

We cannot here enter on the interesting field of comparative 
philology; nor is it necessary. ‘There is no dispute that the 
language of the Vedas and of the Persepolitan inscriptions was 
substantially the same. 

We now take leave of the Rig-Veda, and submit the views 
which we have suggested, for the decision of those qualified to 
judge. 
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Art. VIIl.—The Life and Times of Carey, Marshman and 
Ward, embracing the History of the Serampore Mission. By JOHN 
CiarkK Marsuman. In two Volumes. London : Longman, 
Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 1859. 


THe prevalent feeling in this country in regard to Mission 
work is undoubtedly one of resignation. No class now ventures 
openly to deride or discountenance the object to be attained. 
Here and there, perhaps, some Hindooized European may still be 
found, who declares Christianity little better than Hindooism, 
holds Missionaries to be overpaid hypocrites, and would if he 
dared subject the “ saints” to penal legislation. More frequent- 
ly officials may be discovered who believe the Empire in itself 
so rotten, and religious discussion so politically dangerous, that 
their fears render them actively antagonistic “ to the slightest 
‘tendency to a proselytizing tone.” Still more common are the 

nen of decorous lives and unimpeachable “ experience” who 
hold the attempt to convert, foolish or wise in other lands, a waste 
of power in Hindostan. This section includes many who are 
sincerely desirous of seeing Missionaries prosper, provided they 
have no trouble and are not unduly taxed, and whom success 
would warm into something like a temporary enthusiasm. On 
the other hand there are few now even of the warmest friends of 
Missionary effort who look forward to any immediate result. 
There is perhaps not one, worker or layman, who dare affirm 
that India will be converted within the century. They are 
content to abide the will of the Lord, but manifest amidst their 
patient trust precisely the feeling entertained by the worldly 
section of the community. The latter hold the work good, even 
emphatically good, and to be pursued, subscribe when conveni- 
ent, afford individual Missionaries every encouragement, resent 
any official check placed upon their efforts, but expect nothing. 
The disparity between the labour expended and the result ob- 
tained, the slight impression Christianity has made upon the 
mass of Asiatics, the low character of the majority of converts, 
the egregious vanity which obscures the virtues of the few, and 
above all the rooted conviction of white men that something more 
than Christianity is necessary to turn “ natives” into men, all 
these causes have combined to produce a feeling of utter hope- 
lessness. That God will one day reveal his power, and that 
preaching is meanwhile a duty, are principles they accept. But 
they accept them as they accept the doctrine of non-resistance, 
of the unholiness of war, of the obligation of forgiveness, as 
things absolutely true, but which will never be carried out in 


their day. They are consequently wholly without energy in 
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the cause, subscribe—but not liberally, approve—but lend no 
personal aid, read reports—but never bring the weight of 
their opinion to bear upon Missionary bodies. The public dic- 
tates arrangements in finance, but it never presses for any spe- 
cial Missionary arrangement, never attempts to compel any par- 
ticular course of action,—as for example a parochial concentration 
of effort, a pet notion of said public—never even suggests disap- 
proval at the choice of unfit or disqualified Missionaries for the 
work. One plan is in the public belief as good as another, for all 
are righteous and all will fail. One man is as good as another, 
for none without miracles will succeed, and the miracle may be 
vouchsafed to Balaam as well as to Elijah. The apostle and, the 
professional, the Missionary whose tongue is tipped with fire, 
and the Missionary who can preach in no language but his own, 
are accepted with equal respect, and equal coldness. The Indian 
world, in fact, on Missions is simply resigned. 

We may discuss hereafter to what extent this feeling, which 
though it resembles indifference is in fact widely apart from 
it being positive and not negative, is justified by existing facts. 
At present our object is simply to point to the narrative which 
affords a title to this article as an admirable corrective to a 
state of thought which, however natural, is to be regretted. Mr. 
Marshman’s work—the “ Livesof Carey, Marshman and Ward ”— 
is not simply a great contribution to Protestant Hagiology. It is a 
history of the Missionary cause during its first struggles, of its 
toilsome march up the Hill Difficulty before it reached that dan- 
gerous because enticing plateau, that pleasant arbour where one 
loses the roll, where it now appears to pause. There is no diffi- 
culty which now besets Missions which these three men did not 
meet and in large measure overcome. There is no difficulty 
which can impede any undertaking, be the obstacle social, or 
personal, or political, whether it spring from religious bigotry or 
profligate licence, whether it be created by the envy of friends 
or the malignant calumnies of opponents, by the direct hosti- 
lity of power or the silent hostility of circumstances, which they 
did not survive. And when, in the fulness of time, the labourers 
begin to reascend, when in the course of ages they draw nearer 
to that summit on which the sunshine from on high perpetually 
rests, there will be we believe no impediment in their path which 
the Serampore Missionaries had not foreseen, no chasm for 
which they had not planned a bridge. Wise as they were however 
it is not wisdom which is to be learnt from the story of their 
lives, or we could spare the tale. There is wisdom enough in a 
dozen sentences of St. Paul to feed all the Missions these genera~ 
tions are likely to see established. The assurance which those 
lives convey is that effort is zot resultless, that the difficulties are 
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not insuperable, that if in the faith of the Most High we have the 
courage to endure and to attempt, the patience and the effort are 
certain of their reward. 

William Carey, the founder of Missions, was in 1786 a cobbler, 
and a bad one. ‘That he was a cobbler we know from his own 
repeated statement, made without humility as without exulta- 
tion. That he was a bad one may be guessed from the fact 
that while a good workman could make four shillings a day he 
could barely earn bread to eat. He had to hawk his shoes 
about on his back, but with their sale, and some trifle of stipend 
as minister of a little congregation at Moulton, he still had the 
utmost difficulty in getting enough. He carried traces of that 
discipline to the grave, one of the most conspicuous being that 
utter fearlessness of poverty, that cool determined contempt for 
anything the future could do to him, which men of the day so 
universally want. Though thus engaged he seems to have 
acquired some store of knowledge. He was fond of reading, 
knew a little Latin, and had picked up here and there some 
acquaintance with Geography, the study which of all others 
seems most to embarrass the unlettered Englishman. Mr. Marsh- 
man calls his knowledge at this time extraordinary. It may 
have been for his time and position, but we suspect the bound- 


less acquirements of later years shed back an unreal radiance 


over this period of his life, and that, save in one respect, he dif- 
fered little from dozens of reading artisans, from Lackington for 
example who in a similar position devoted equal energy to the 
lower task of accumulating a fortune. That one respect how- 
ever changed the course of Carey’s for‘u»%3. Throughout his 
career, whether wearily teaching ‘unruly ; cUls their alphabet, or 
making bad shoes, or translating Hy v, or lecturing in 
Sanscrit before Marquis Wellesley, o passion pervaded his 
life. It was the desire to reveal Chri: men who knew not 
of his message. A strong natural be’ ence had been in- 
tensified by deep piety, and warmed 9 evated by the grace 
of God, until his heart glowed with t ‘ttled fervour which 
has animated few men since the days oi ipostles, but which, 
wherever found or however manifes. whether compelling 
Whitfield to carry the word of life to heathen of England, 


or urging Xavier into the secret re 
ing John Howard into the chosen . 
crime, or lending Wilberforce strengt 
the friends of his youth, and pleat 
brazen brows the cause of the slave 
mately resistless. This was the ke} 
and his career. Whatever he knew— 
great deal—it was not knowledge \ 


es of Asia, or driv- 
es of pestilence and 
to stand up against 
to angry eyes and 
as always been ulti- 
at once to his powers 
id he did not know a 
ich compelled him, a 
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friendless cobbler with no eft of tongues that he knew of, wit! 
a pious world and his own household against him, to exile 
himself to the tropics, and there tell to men he had never seen 
the tidings which had already secured his own salvation. The 
clear internal fire, that flame which when lighted from on high 
smelts genius into conversion, was burning within him, and from 
the moment the idea otf his appasnten work became mani- 
fest to his mental sight, but one path was open to him. Ile 
must convert the heathen, and if it rained opponents he must 


just go out in the rain. The fathers of his own denomination, 


a denomination not then, be i remembered, raised in the social 
scale by the achievements of himself and his es repri- 


manded his foolishness. They had it would seem a notion, 
which many decent people still unavowedly retain, int human 
learning was not only unnecessary but * sitively unacceptable 
with Crod. ©* (iod” once growled | Robert Hall * Crod no anes 


of humarm learning ; how much need has he mot human ignorance : 

and the Nonconformist world has slipped round to Robert Hall’ S 
opinion, It had not slipped however then, and Mr. Carey was 
worried, and bored, and thwarte’, and rebuked, and impeded, 
by littlenesses which educated men can now seareely comprehend. 
In him however, as in all really — men, there was a large 
fund of patience, an almost asinine capacity to bear which 
had its root quite as much iu conten upt as in any nobler feeling. 

He took the rebukes of the * experienced” and * respect able” 

ninnies about him very quietly, and next year reproduced his 
ideas in the same form, and nearly the same language. They 
began to see the human knowledge dogma was dangerous, so 
they told him to publis hoa pamphlet, [le published it, and 
next year stepped forward again, to be put off with some equal- 
ly futile recommendation. At last however his earnestness 
conquered their indifference, and in October 1792 the congrega- 
tion of Kettering resolved to send him to Indiaas a Mission- 
ary. = resolve was assisted, and the locality indicated, by the 
arrival of a Mr. Thomas with glowing accounts of the field 


ope ned in Bengal. This man was a character by no means 
unique in a history, a man of some learning, some real 
energy, some strong faith, and total pecuniary imbecility. It 


was decided that he and Mr. Care y should proceed to Bengal 
together, and the latter finally gave himself to his new career. 

A bolder decision never suggested itself to a human being. 
The Court of Directors who then ruled India as sovereigns were 
known to be so rancorously op yposed to Missions that a passage 
to Bengal in their fleet Was out of the question, and they had 
the power not simply of deporting but of hanging interlopers. 
The community with which the Missionar y acted were, as a mass, 
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utterly indifierent to him, and to Llindoos, and to most other rat 
— vetting respectable. His own wife raved at the folly « 
her fanatic husband. Mr. Thomas, though his true character 
was not yet known, was suspecte ‘dof reckless unprovidence and 
econtesse “dy in debt. ‘The money raised was barely sufficient 
to obtain the most ordinary acc: ommodation. Above all Care y 
himself, with his half know ledve, and to use his own phrase “ the 
‘utter rustication of his youth,” was to hurl himselfas it were into 
perpetual exile, under a tropical sun, ina land more than twelve 
months distant from his native soil. Sydney Smith, in an Article 
his friends ought long since to have suppressed, not for its irre- 


ligion but for its want at mental keenness and compre ‘hension of 


character, charges the Missionaries with escaping from the Ja- 
bour of the last to the pleasante r toil of conversion. It is cer- 
tain at all eveuts that Carey’s family thought his resolution in- 
volved a doom equivalent to transportation, that he himself’ look - 

ed forward to a life of manual labour under a tropical sun, and 
that he did actually for seven years endure that labour. Now 
the Missionary, filled to the brim with Indian knowledge, lands 
with a fixed pittance, to be welcomed by a circle of colleagues 
and to find whole communities his friends. Then the poor 
Missionary knowing nothing of India, not even whether the 
jackal screaming on shore was a dangerous beast or not, was 
pitched out of a ship into a land which afforded no prospect ot 
subsistence, among a passively hostile population ruled by an ac- 
tively hostile Grovernment. Cultivated men—and it is not 
the uncultivated who abuse missions—are accustomed to talk of 
Augustine’s mission to England as an event having in it some- 
thing of the subline? What did Augustine do which Carey 
left undone that so vast a difference should be pleaded between 
their achievements. True, the one succeeded and the other did 
not, but if mere success is the test of inspiration, Mahommed was 
vreater than St. Paul. 

We pass over the minor difficulties of passage and funds. No 
obstacle of that sort ever yet stopped a human being with a 
purpose, and the opportunity which finally opened of a passage 
ina Danish ship, was given by Providence, and due to no effort 
of Mr. Carey. He landed in .s on llth November 1793, and 
lived at first in a little house in Maniktollah, a dirty Caleutta 
suburb, preaching every day to the natives, wandering about on 
foot, and maintaining his f family, his wife, her sister and four 
children, on some pittance extracted with difficulty from Mr. 
Thomas. In February 1794 he wearied of Mr. Thomas and 
his ways, and of Calcutta slums, and betook himself to Hus- 
nabad in the Soonderbuns. There among the tigers and forest- 
ers he resolycd to establish his home. and maintain himself by 
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manual labour. Why he did not die of low fever and sunstrole 
18 one ot those problems W bh ‘th I) ‘dieal men settle b y say Ie that 


men under excitement pever sufier. tle was saved from the 
him Rs. 200 a month to superintead an i 

i Cll iaditeeit, anal 
moved accordingly to Malda, and the following extract will giv: 
a condensed view of this portion of his lite « — 


worst miseries of his hosition by the Oli 4 of { Myr. t "dny to all »\\V 


WO Laucbory. ile r 


— 
‘ 


i No sooner had lie weCe pte d Mir. Udny’s oft - than he considered it his 
duty to write to the Society in England, and state that he Was no longer in 
circumstances to need any personal support ; he likewise requested that the 
sum which might be considered as his salary, should be devoted to the 
printin: rof the Bengalee translation of the New Testament. “ At the same 


time,’ he add ‘it will b Hii clory and joy to stand in the same relation 
to the Savicty. an it L needed sp por from them, and to lnaintaimn the same 
Corre spond hee with I =otnt The ( NnMittee OL the Sor Levy hac beet eh- 
larged in number since Mr. Carey's departure, and, as usual, had become 
more contra tec 1 Its fe Lh) TS. It LOW included mel Of sinailer mdnads 
than thase who determined t tha pussion to the heathen on i3/. 2s. 6d., 
and who had so nobly responded to Mr. Carey's offer to go out to any part 
of the world as a missionary. ‘The whole sum which the coliuttee remit 
ted to India between M Ly, 1793, and May, 1796, for the si ipport of two mus 
lonaries and their wives and tou children, Was only 200/ Yet these men, 
who had left their generous-hearted missionary so destitute ina foreign 


a pted the charge of an mdizo factory, up 

braided him with “allowing the spirit of the MISslONAary to be swallowed up 

In the pursuits of the merchant,” ana passed the following resolution, 
That, though. on ¢ 

brethren in their late engagement, yet, ci nsidering the frailty of human 

nature in the best of men, a letter of serious and atlectionate caution be 

addressed to them.” To these unvenerous SUSPIClONS and this redundant 


land, om he wing that he had ; 


i@ Whole, we cannot disapprove of the conduct of our 


admonition, Mr. Carey 1 plied 1) a tone of subdued in lignation, * 1 can 
only say, that after my family’s obtaining a bare allowance, my whole in 
come—and some months, much more voes for the purposes of the Crospr I. 
In supporting persons to assist im the translation of the Bible, in writing 
out copies of it, and in teaching school. | ain indeed poor, and shall always 
be so until the Bible is published in Bengalee and Hindoostanee, and the 
people want no further instru , 


‘nial task, 
iis other la- 


lor four years he devoted himself to this unco 
preaching in his leisure hours, and throughout all 
bours carrying on his translation of the New ‘Testament into 
Bengalee. We have alw: ays regarded this as the most wonder- 
ful nage of ray life, the time which most conclusively proved 


No 
7 
j 


that Mr. Carev had been appointed to a work, The romance 
his ¢ ae was gone. Those high and vague thoughts 


Which so often impel strong imaginations to schemes nob le but 
beyond their strength, had been supplanted by a painful work- 
day reality. He had arrived in India, and had. we doubt not, 
eained the idea which never afterwards quitted him, that of the 
sons of men none needed conversion so much as the Bengalees. 
Hle knew that thenceforth his lot lay among a race bound in the 
withes of a subtle philosophy, without hearts to feel or conscien- 
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ces to fear, as bereft of aspirations for the future as of present 
virtue. Ile was harassed by petty trials, by a wile to whose 
irritable temper, verging always on insanity, every privation 
— e and ever v grievance her husband’s fault. He 


aaa 


was a 
was engage “doin labour and labour inte rrupted his true toil, in 


the labour of ae rvision, and Carey from the beginning to the 
end of his career could not supervise. Ile never en 1 man: ure 
any body, w ife, or workmen, or children, or pundits, « ‘any thing 
except perhaps plants. In the midst of these nai. for 
five long years he never swerved from his purpose, never omit- 
ted preaching, never stopped the work of translation, never failed 
to acquire aught that might tend towards his one true object. Iis 
labour at Mudnabatty gave him at least one advantage, a thorough 
mastery of the lower notes of the beautiful language which was 
to be his instrument of evangelization. He acquired it to perfec- 
tion, as far as perfection was possible ina language without a litera- 
ture or an Academy to control its aberrations, and laid as an 
indigo planter’s assistant the foundation of the know ledge which 
was shortly to make him facile princeps among Orie ntalists. At 
last the path was opened to more direct devotion of his life to 
his work. ‘T'wo other Missionaries arrived in Bengal, and driven 
by Government from the dominions of the Kast [India Company 
sought those of the King of Denmark. They summoned Carey. 
He yielded, and on the 10th Januar y 1800 William C arey , the 
son of the parish clerk, schoolmaster, shoemaker, * tub preac cher, 
and indigo planter, settled in Serampore for life, and commene- 
ed the eareer which has made his name a household word 
among all who fear God and speak the Saxon tongue. At this 
time he was a worn oldish looking man of short but broad and 
tough frame, with a face in which intellect and benevolence 
were the prominent characteristics, but which was haunted by 
an impress stamped by early rustication. [is virtues our brief 
sketch has imperfectly displayed. Ilis defects, such as they were, 
arose chiefly from the circumstances of his life. They were 
briefly a quaint kind of obstinacy or rather dourness, a ‘** bovine 
way” such as one sees only among the peasantry of England, 
and, as springing from that same peasant trait in hiv char: ‘acter, 
a want of delicacy and reserve in some of the relations of life. 
William Ward, the second of the colleagues, was born at Der- 
by in 1769, a carpenter. He was apprenticed to a printer, and 
like most printers had a fancy for composition. He edited 
several papers of somewhat extreme views—very moderate 
we should think them now-a-days—and had apparently some 
small success in life. His heart however burned within him, and 
in 1797 he gave himself to the Mission work, agreed to proceed 
to Bengal, and arrived 13th October 1799 at Serampore. Less is 
JUNE, 1859, 3D 
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known of him than of his colleagues, for by habit of mind 
was careless of publicity or approval. The dut: 4 
was with him the first object, and do it he would wh 
might interrupt. ile appears to have been a fear! 

democratic man, fond of work, slightly opin onated, with a ca- 


pacity for organization, and with—what belongs to that speci 

temperament—a marvellous control over Asiatics. The Ilin- 
doos trusted him as they now trust no Englishman, and hi 
great book on the Hindoos is still the one work which truly 
describes the race among whom it was his lot to strive. An 
intense horror of all forms of sexual vice has led to an exage: 


rated picture ot one side of native society, but, that mistake 


apart, his book remains a monument of patient thought, observa- 
tion, and enquiry. [le bore on his shoulders, till Mr. John 
Marshman appeared on the scene, the burden of most busines 
details, and old natives still speak of his wonderful capacity to 
that end. His fault, we suspect, was a mind a little too opinion- 
ated, but it was nearly imperceptible in the immense good re- 
sulting from his toil. 

Joshua Marshman the third, or as he is usually classed se- 
cond of the two, Was born at Westbury Leigh in 1768, the son 
of a weaver and Baptist Minister. erom a very early age he de- 
voted himself to reading, more especially theology, an d in 1796 
obtained the situation of S D lmaster to the Church at Broad- 
mead. Ile TC, be side 8 k e e hums If abre ast Oo} ' fellow 
pils, he acquired a wide ext rent ~ classical learning. liebrew and 
Syriac, and became so popular a teacher that imdependen 
seemed to be within his eras). The ete however was on 
him too, and through the influence of Dr. Ryland, then Presi- 


? 


dent of Broadmead he w: as ac repted, with some une xpi: ained r 


.? 
ret 


’ 


luctance, as a candidate for Mission work. He arrived in India 
in October 1799 and as ri came out ina Danish ship went toa 
Danish settlement, Serampore, where he was ultimately compell- 
ed by the Company's persecution to remain. Myr. Marshman. 
doubtless from a feeling that he stood’too near his subject, has 
avoided any distinet or connected sketeh of his f; ther s character. 
It was more difficult to understand than that of his colleacues. 
for it was more traduced. Huge volumes have been written 
solely to prove that Dr. Marshman was a subtle schemer. He 
was accused for years of every kind of evil purpose, and the ac- 
cusations, repeated with the unweariness of personal rancour, ul- 
timately created an impre ssion, not Infreque nt even among his 
friends, that he was radic ally insincere. We believe it to have 
been false. We have read upwards of three thousand print- 
ed pages of correspondence, chie fly his own, and read them 
with an impression that this charge must be in some degree 
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correct, and we pronounce it totally without foundation. That 
something or other, either in his character, or as we believe in 
his manner, had the eitect of profoundly irritating those who 


came in personal contact with him. is clear from the facts of 


his lite. That it was sesaiblinas ot licht importance, is also 
ey ident from the de syote “cl atte tion bor n tow: ards him by men 
like Carey and Ward. That he entertained the mistaken 


theory that men are most eas sily Cc ontrolle “d by "* mi inage ment "9 
and * conciliation” is also clear, but we cannot perceive that 
he ever gave way to it on important points. Ie was indeed on 


questions of principle or conviction, annoyingly unbending. But 


he would not fight for trifles, and his habitual moderation of 


tone irritated his’ adversaries by leading them always to expect 
the victory they never obtained. For the rest we should 
judge him a man absolutely earnest in his great work, patient 
of labour, though not loving it for itself, and with a erasp of 
mind far bevond his colleaguc S. Ile Was alw: ays put forward as 
Foreign Secretary of the Mission. It is to him the « ‘ause owes 
that moderation of tone which enabled W ilberforce to quote 
the Serampore Trio, as living proots that Missionaries were not of 
necessity fanatics or seditious, [It is to him they owe also 
the social position they occupy in India, so widely different 
from that held by Missionaries in New Zealand or the West 
Indies. It is from him alone we gain maxims invaluable for the 
ceneral administration of Mission ente rprises, and finally it is in 
chief measure to him that the political success of philanthropy 
in India. the abolition of Suttee, and infanticide, the new tone 
given to all official action and all Luropean social life, is really 
due. 

The three men, such as we have tried to describe them, were 
at last assembled at Serampore. The funds in their possession 
must have been limited to a degree, but men who have no wants 
are nearly exempt from the annoyances of poverty. They took 
2 small house, opened friendly communications with the Gover- 
nor, Colonel Bie, and commenced a plan of life from which they 
never afterwards departed. They resolved to live in common, 
to throw all gains into a common stock rese rving only some 
trifle—a pound a month we believe—for pocket-money, and to 
remain as far as possible self-sustained. They set up a Press, and 
their positions by insensible degrees shaped themselves into form. 
Dr. Carey devoted himself to the translation of the Scriptures 
into Bengalee. Mr. Marshman preached in English and Ben- 

calee, opened a school, and assumed the Foreign Secretariat 
of the Mission. Mrs. Marshman also opened a girls’ school. Mr. 
Ward preached, chiefly in Bengalee, and superintended what 


speedily became the vast t business of the Press. We shall have 
3D2 
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to describe the gradual expansion of their labours subsequently, 
but meanwhile proceed to the relation of the ditheulty which, tor 
thirteen years, alarmed their minds and restricted their wine. 
Krom the moment they became a sovereign power, the Court 
of Directors had been remarkable for their hostility toC hristiani- 
tv. All other conquering powers had held the establishment 
of their own faith insupremacy, as one recognized object of their 
policy. The Romans imposed the worship of Rome upon all 
races, save the Jew. The Spaniards went forward avowedly to 
convert, and despite the abuse we are accustomed to lavish on 
Spanish sovereigns, it was Royal authority which supported the 
humane efforts of Las Casas. The Puritans, though too weak to 
attempt to convert the Rei Indians, would have perished sooner 
than even appear to sympathize in their spiritual ideas. [ven the 
Court of Directors, as a trading body, seem to have believed it 


part of their duty to instruct the Gentoos in the broad truths of 


Christianity, and paid Ch: apl: tins for that avowed end. The change 
seems to have come not with their new powers of sovereignty, 
but with the ingress of Anglo-Indians into the Court. As time 
advanced and the Knelish. people began to enquire why thiey 
the masters of India, should * excluded from their own domini- 
ons, the Court considered it necessary to produce some reason 


of state, some argument of general polie: y, for the exclusion of 


Christianity from a Pagan land. The *y therefore talked loudly 
of the politic ‘al danger of conversion, attributing the danger 
by a curious perversion of facts not to the Mussulmans, but to 
the [lindoos, who as poly theists were far less susceptible and sen- 
sitive for their creed. This politic ‘al danger however, though sub- 
sequently a faith with the Court, was at first a mere invention. 
The unreality of their fear is evident from the fact that they 
never in any one case prohibited the teaching of native converts. 
The native convert as an apostate was of course hateful to his 
countrymen. Knowing them he was far more bitter on.their 
Gods. Master of the laneuage, with its rich wealth of satire, 


pun, and double entendre, he was able to drive Bramhans half 


frantic by sarcasms a European would not even understand. 
Moreover his work was to a ereat extent carried on in secret. 
A prea pe among an Asiatic community is generally as visi- 
ble as a bull among a flock of sheep. Dr. Carey’s s movements, 
journeys, speeches, and pamphlets were matters of which ofh- 
clals might at any time be cognizant. But Rambosoo was 
almost an invisible power, might preach treason or talk heresy 
without any civilized being ever hearing a rumour of the facts. 

Yet the Court of Directors never shut the native’s mouth, never 
imprisoned native converts, never dreamed of the sentence of 
transportation they inflicted so repeatedly on European teach- 
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ers of the truth. The fear of native hostility was, in truth, 
a figment invented to conceal prejudices on which it was difti- 
cult or disgraceful to reason. 

These prejudices seem to have arisen thus. The An- 
elo-Indians who ultimately filled the Court were essential- 
ly a proud bad race, greedy for gold, eager for license. 


< 


They shared to a very wide extent the intense hatred of 


“methodism” which then pervaded the upper grades of the 
middle class of Englishmen. The feeling was intensifi- 


ed by that scorn of “priestly meddling which is an attribute of 


all aristocracies, and which to this hour is strongly manifested 
in Indian society. It does not now show itself in immoralities, 

but the boldest chaplains fail utterly in securing social weight. 
Out of Caleutta there is no Minister who would venture even 
to censure his flock for lax attendance, or want of respect for 
the priestly office. His silent, respectful, but complete defeat 
would teach hin at once that an Indian station was not a paro- 
chial cure. Then again a few men, conscious of possessing speci- 
al knowledge, are always apt to exaggerate the importance of 
that knowles loe, A good m: athematician alw: ays believes that 
mathematics are the end of thought. The Hindoo philosophy 
therefore, according to these eentlemen, was the wisest In exis- 
tence. The Hindoo mythology was pure as Christianity, and 
possessed an element of sublimity Christianity lacked. The 
Hindoo system of morals was one from which Europeans might 
learn much. All these prejudices, which opposed every effort to 
extend Christianity, were intensified as regarded the Missionary 
by another. The Missionary was the Interloper par excellence, 

and the hate of a camel for a horse, of a snake for a mungoose, 
was feeble when compared with the hate of an Anglo-Indian 
for the interloper. DPartly from his training, partly from the 
first circumstances of the conquest, the Anglo-Indian official 
regarded India as his property, his pec ulium. An interloper 
was therefore in his eyes little better than a thief, aman who 
undersold him, interrupted his profits, and impaired his exclusive 

authority over the population. With that instinct which comes 
of self-defence he saw that the Missionary was the most danger- 
ous of interlopers. If he succeeded and India became Christian, 
the profitable monopoly was at once destroyed. If he failed, the 
religious party would never rest till they had broken down the 
monopoly to give him free course and liberty. The class there- 
fore hated the Missionary, and hoped perpetually for a blunder 

which should give them an opportunity of deporting them from 
the country. It was the knowledge of this feeling, of this pre- 
determined conclusion, which tinged the Missionary movements 
so deeply with alarm. They were not often directly attacked. 
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They were usually popular with the Governor General of the 
hour. But they lived none the less from day to day under the 
incessant fear that, from some casual expression, some careless- 
ness in their converts, their labours would be brought to an end, 
their property confiscated, and their persons ~~ as sediti- 
ous olienders. They were saved in the first place by their situa- 
tion. The Danish Government, unaffected by the prejudices of 
the Company, was friendly to Mission effort. The No al authori- 
ties were friendly to establishments which brought occupation 
and comfort to hundreds of their people. ‘They resisted gal- 
lantly every suggestion of extradition, and an one occasion at 
least took the resp ynsibility ot a quarrel which might have in- 
volved war. Throughout the struggle the conduct of the Se- 
rampore Missionaries was beyond praise. They never defied 
the Government. They never fought minor questions. They 
never engaged in political discussions. They simply and calmiy 
refused to intermit their Missionary labour on any secular consi- 
deration whatever. 

Take for ex: unple t he quarrel with Lord Minto, perhaps 


’ 


the only one in which the Missionaries were in serious 


and immediate danger. Lord Minto arrived in India in 
1807, when the Serampore Mission had already become a great 
centre of civilization and light. ile was, says Mr. Marshman a 


man of second rate abilities, a criticism to which we feel inclined 
to demur. <At all events for a man of second rate abilities 
he designed, provided for, and earried out one ol the widest pro- 
jeets which ever attracted the attention of an English statesman, 
a project which, had the diplomatists of 1815 had the brain to grasp 
its magnitude, would lone ere this have gn en us the undisputed 
sovereignty of the Mast. la two short years he swept the French, 
the Duteh, and the Spaniar ls out ol ee conquered Bourbon, 
the Mauritius, Java, Singapore, Borneo, and the Philippines, and 
left. on all Southern seas, on every island and possession belong- 





ng to any European power, none but the British flag. That | 
Lord Castlereagh, who did not know where Java was, and had 

never heard of the Philippines, flung away his conquests, was no 

fault of his. ‘To us he seems to have been a man of a mind | 
slightly over-e xpanded lor its strength, and apt therefore to re- 
eard all questions but the very greatest with dangerous indif- | 
ference. ‘The temperament is a bad one for a statesman requir- 

ed only to administer, for he is sure to leave substantial power in 
the hands of his entourage, that is, in India, of men who think 

India the one imperial interest of Great Britain, exaggerate the 

smallest events, and in their general policy know nothing of mo- 
deration. It was in the hands of such men that Lord Minto left | 
the Missionary question. They had been driven frantic by the 
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news of the Vellore Mutiny. Not that they believed that muti- 
ny caused by Missionary effort. They knew India too well to 
believe that any act or omission as to Benealees could affect 
Madras. But it Fave them a handle, and they raved of the 
danger of the lumpuire. A pamphlet, if appeared, had been issued 
from Serampore reflecting on Mahomedanism and Mahommed, 
in terms made gratuitously severe by the Moonshee employed to 
revise the translation. ‘he Government demanded through the 
Governor of Serampore the suppression of the pamphlet. The 
Missionaries, Instead of standing on the general question of right 
to publish, examined the transiation, detected the interpolation, 
and at onee surrendered the edition. Government then advanced 
astep. ‘They resolved to prohibit preaching in Calcutta, and to 
break up the Press at Serampore. The.Governor at once de- 
clared his determination not to permit any dictation of the kind. 
The Missionaries at first therefore were inclined to remain silent, 
but Mr. Ward’s advice prevailed, and we give the discussion in 
extenso, as an mstance of the real spirit which prevailed in the 
Mission :— 


“Dr. Carey and Mr. Marshman agreed to leave the matter in his hands, 
and to refrain from any further communication with Government. But Mr. 
Ward did not consider this determination wise or prudent, and immediate- 
ly sent his brethren the following minute of his views :—* I have a great 
deal of hesitation in my mind respecting our remaining in sullen silence 
after the English Government have addressed us through Brother Carey 
and the Governor, As it respects ourselves, even if we are not compelled 
to go to Calcutta with our press, the having them as our avowed and exas- 
perated enemies is no small calamity. They may deprive us of Brother 
Carey’s salary, with which we can hardly get on now, and without which 
we must put an end to the translations, and go to jail in debt. They can 
shut up the new meeting at Calcutta ; they can stop the circulation of our 
Grammars, Dictionaries, and everything issued from this press in their 
dominions ; they can prohibit our entering their territories, As it respects 
Col. Krefting, we ought to deprecate the idea of embroiling him with the 
English Government, if we can possibly avoid it. 1 think, therefore, as we 
can now officially through him address the British Government, we 
should entreat their clemency, and endeavour to soften them. Tender 
words, with the consciences of men on our side, go along way. We can 
tell them that to take the press to Calcutta would involve us in a heavy 
and unbearable expense, and break up our family, and that we will give 
them every security they would wish, by subjecting our press to the absolute 
control and inspection of the Government here ; nay, that we are willing to 
do everything they wish us, except that of renouncing our work and 
character as Ministers of the Saviour of the world. To this Col. Krefting 
can add what he likes. If they listen to this we are secured, with all the 
advantages of their sufferance. If they are obstinate, we are still at Seram- 
pore. I entreat you, dear brethren, to weigh these things, and give them 
all the attention that our awful circumstances require. 

Mr. Ward’s proposal met with the approbation of his colleagues, and it 
was resolved to present a supplicatory memorial to the Governor-General. 
At the same time, Mr. Ward renewed, with much importunity, the advice 
he had previously given them to seek a personal interview with Lord Minto, 
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whom, as yet, they had not been introduced to. He urged that the Moravia 
missionaries never omitted to cultivate a go vil understanding with the Go 


vernors, Wherever their Missions were planted, by making themselves p 
sonally known to them, and explaining their plans of oper aoe. Thus, said 
he, pre ju dices are disarmed, and the de ‘Sit FILS of enemies bb: Hed. On t! 


present occ asion, a personal conununication with Lord — awe Lali spon 
him to receive the memorial more favourab ly.” 


[It will not be forgotten that Mr. Marshman, one of the 
three who adopted this course, was condemned in after life as a 
man of an habitually contentious spirit. The personal interview 
ended as, on our interpretation of Lord Minto’s character, it might 
be supposed it would end, [lis Lordship had almost forgotten the 
menaces the Anglo-Indians had put into his mouth, and colour- 
ed when referred to them, and asked for « memorial. The 
memorial, a very able one, was presented, the order was revoked, 
and Lord Minto informed the Missionaries ** that nothine more 
‘was necessary than a mere examination of the subject, when 
‘everything appeared i ma clear and favourable heht.” In other 
words the moment the Governor General personally attended 
to the matter, the Anelo-Indians were re ust aside, and the ques- 
tion decided on principle insterd of according to a narrow 
Hindooized prejudice. The result i every case was the same, 
and although Lord Minto soon after was induced to expel three 
Missionaries, the elder men were still permitted to remain. 

It is curious to mark the steps which this great controversy 
has taken in advance. In its original form it was simply a dis- 
pute whether Missionaries should be allowed in India at all. 
Then it became a question whether, though tolerated, they should 
not be lable to deportation for ** excessive or injudicious zeal.” 
It is on these points that the controversies of 1808 and 1813 
raged. The forgotten pamphlets of which Mr. Marshman has 
given so amusing a sketch, were devoted entirely to these points, 
and what is now regarded by the real question, the relation of 
Government to Paganism, was scarcely raised. Mr. Marshman 
scarcely gives even his own opinion. From scattered hints we 
can gather that he would have Government si: nply inactive, tole- 

rating all creeds alike, but supporting none, but no theory is ex- 

pressed in these volumes. We will venture briefly to point out 
what we consider the difliculty of the position, and the true atti- 
tude to be assumed by aC ‘hristian Government when ruling 
Pagan millions. 

The arly theory of the Christian world undoubtedly was, that 
the ruler was bound to extend Christi: anity to the uttermost by 
any and every available means. That theory i is still maintained 
by the Roman Catholie Chure th, and it has at least the merit of 
simplici ity and clearness. It is not invariably, either, a theory at 

variance with practical facts. It was under such an impulse that 
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. Olaf converted Scandinavia by the sword, that Charlemagne 
vheis tianized the Saxons, that the Teutonic Knights changed 
the faith of the W ends, that the Gac hupins or ok Spani: rds of 
Mexico, in the midst of horrible cruelties, still brought the In- 
dians over toa form of Christianity. Later in history the Puritans 
of England, while recognizing the fact that genuine Christianity 
cannot be propagated by force, still considered idol: atry a crime. 
The public performance of many Catholic rites was and still is 
prohibited in Enel: md, and the “ devil worship” of Massachusetts 
a one or two tribes in the West Indies was sternly repressed. 
Later still the modern theory of toleration sprung up and pre- 
vailed, till it had destroyed all other theories of the relation be- 
tween religious thought and worldly power. According to this 
theory all questions of religion rest between man and his God. 
The State, as such, has nothing to do with beliefs, or with the 
forms in which those beliefs may reveal themselves to society. 
This is, we have said, the theory. In practice it is modified by the 
rider that such outward expression of belief must not be obnoxi- 
ous to the laws of humanity or the general good order of mankind. 
America with all its freedom will not tolerate Mormons. E ne- 
land with all its freedom suppresses infanticide and suttee, the 
last a religious act injuring only the individual who submits to 
it, and therefore within Mr. Mill’s notion of permissible though 
objectionable deeds. Whether this theory thus modified is in 
accordance with Christianity, whether Christ would have to- 
lerated the worship of Seev, whether, setting all beliefs aside, 
open idolatry is not a crime which human bei ings are required 
by God to put down, must remain uncertain. ‘This much at 
least is sure that all practical statesmanship must bend to this 
theory, that for the hour no plan is practicable which cannot be 
defended on this ground. Within these narrow limits, therefore, 
What is the true position of a Christian Government reigning 
over a P agan people : : 

There are, as it appears to us, but two courses open. The first 
and for the moment the popular one is to ignore religious beliet 
as an element in society altogether, to govern wholly irrespec- 
tive of creeds, to grant equal privileges to the Christian and the 
Pagan, to refuse connection with all endowments alike, to pro- 
hibit all religious teaching in official colleges, to reject all reli- 
vious books from official libraries, to listen in short to nothing 
which endangers an absolute policy of neutrality. This policy 
as a politic al scheme has only one defect. It can never be car- 
ried out. Not only has the Government itself a creed, which on 
one or two points—as for example slav ery—it dare not disobey, 
but its administrators are men always of some belief, often of a 
strong one, which revolts from absolute indifference. yen 
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supposing all aemnennstnators and Government permeated with 
the same theory the subjects are not. Zhey do not think their 
faith matter of indifference, but on the contrary of most urgent 
import. At every step the neutral Government is compe lle 
by their resistance to abandon neutrality. It publishes a law 
prohibiting the public exposure of obscene pictures.  Hindooisin 
compels it to make an exemption in favour of obscene pictures 

on temples. It publishes another to enforce the taking of oaths. 
Hindooism compels it to exempt Hindoos. It endeavours to 
enforce military obedience to orders. Hindooism compels it to 
except all orders contrary to easte. It publishes a law of sue- 

cession. Hindooism and Mahomedanism both compel provisoes so 
large as to swamp the Act. In truth neutrality is as impossible 
in public affairs asin driving. You must take one road or the 
other ; and not the hedge between. 

The second course is the one which we venture to believe com- 
bines the requisites demanded, enables us to honour God, toavoid: 
erusade, and to keep within that that narrow limit of toleration on 
which English opinion for the present insists. This istodeclare that 
Government is a Christian Government, Christian in objects and 
ways, but for grave reasons tolerating Hindooism like any other 
social evil, like for example conc subinage. No European Govern- 
ment is neutral as regards cone ubinage. It holds it, in its Courts, 
and in the theory of its laws, abominable, but nevertheless for 
grave reasons leaves it alone. So we would leave Hindooism 
alone as a thing abhorred, but which if repressed by force 
would only give pl: ice to evils as offensive and more dangerous. 
The direct consequence of such a theory would be an utter dis- 
connection from Hindoo trusts, a refusal to acknowledge Hindoo 
holidays, and the exclusion of purely Hlindoo questions from 
Kuropean Courts of Justice. The creed would then live or die 
according to its own inherent vitality. That this is the solution 
at which we shall ultimate ly arrive, we have no doubt whatever. 
The process however will not be complete, till steam and elec- 
tricity have brought England and India into such close contact 
that Englishmen at last can see Hindooism clearly pep eee the 
haze, recognize it in its true character as a mass f festering 
corruption, and with one voice demand what the S: aie ces of 
that day will consider most unphilosophical requisitions. 

The Se rampore Trio determined, half consciously perhaps, to 
make their Mission self-supporting. Independent labour and 
more especially literary labour was at that time almost without 
a precedent in India. The Press was still under restric- 
tions. Manufactures except of Indigo were almost unknown. 
There were no private schools worthy of the name. The 
road to wealth seemed closed except to a few merchants and 























English lawyers. Still the Missionaries did not despair. Each 
was master of at least one trade. [ach had looked poverty 
fairly in the face, and knew that so defied it became a bugbear. 
They had moreover, though scarcely aware of them, almost 
incalculable advantages. ‘They were all thrifty men, by which 
we mean men not simply economical, but well aware of the 
relation of means to end, of expenditure to return. They 
were all in a very singular degree healthy men. ‘They were 
all men of labour, capable of hard, continuous, persevering 


work. Above all, by their intimate union, and the terms on 
which they decided to live, they gained the one Indian ad- 
vantave, cheap efficient Kuropean labour. The profits of the 


Press, for example, would not have purchased a printer like Mr. 
Ward. No pay would have secured the ability, the un. 
swerving care and attention, Mr. and Mrs. M: \rshman rave 
to their schools. They set up 2 press originally intended to 
print the Bengalee translation of the Bible. Translations conti- 
nued alw: ays its main work, but the one increased to thirty. Dr. 

Marshman opened a school, and Mrs. Marshman another, and 
both schools filled rapidly. All who were unwilling to send 
their children to [urope, all who were unable, sent them to the 
good Missionaries of Serampore. ‘The number was increased by 
the peculiar immorality of Anglo-Indian Society. India was 
swarming with illewitim: ite ¢ children whom their fathers could 
neither send home nor look after. It was a relief to their con- 
sciences that their children should receive the religious education 
they had themselves lacked, and for years they were sent in 
numbers to Serampore. T hes chool prospered exceedingly, the 
receipts amounting at times to Rs. 4,000 a month, ‘Then Dr. 
Carey was appointed Sanscrit Professor to Marquis Welles- 
ley’s new College* with 1,500 a month. ‘The Press also by de- 

grees paid, we can searcely at this distance of time under- 
stand how. For the mass of translations they received consider- 
able donations from England, but for the rest of their enormous 
undertakings they were assisted to a very large extent by the 
fruits of the labour of their own hands. In five years they ex- 
pended the sum of £13,000, of which only £5,740 had ‘been 
subscribed from E neland. The rest was their own gift to the 
work of the Mission, a large sum to have been surrendered in five 
years by those who commenced life as working men. Not to 
protract. this part of their history, we may state that the three 
men in their lives gave to the Mission a sum exceeding £60,000, 

all raised by the labour of their own hands, and the patient self- 


* It is a curious fact that this appointment could not now be made. ‘The Home 
Government, in a sudden access of cowardice, has prohibited all Indian Govern- 


ments from employing persons in orders. E 
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denial of years. Religious history has scarcely such another 
instance to record, for these men gave from no impulse, received 
no reward in public applause, or smiling faces around them. 
They reduced themselves to bare maintenance, the highest per- 
sonal allowance ever conceded being forty rupees a month. This 
liberality they continued through. life, giving as largely to the 
Mission when traduced in England, as when their efforts had 
made them the almost worshipped friends of the Christian world. 
The only difference the incessant calumnies of later years made 
in their conduct, was a resolution to devote one-tenth of their 
earnings to a fund for the support of their wives and families. 
Chey died poor men, Dr. Marshman the richest among them 
leaving but a bare provision for his widow. 

While engaged in these labours they carried out undertakings 
even larger, ‘but which brought no addition to the Mission Funds. 
The work of Carey’s life—professorships, &c., being trifles—was 
the translation of the Scriptures. He had conceived, ap- 
parently while still at Mudnabatty, a half educated indigo plan- 
ter, the design of translating the scriptures into every language 
spoken throughout India. He succeeded. Before he died he had 

yublished the Bible in Sanscrit, Persian, Hindostanee, Bengalee, 
Marhattee, Ooriya, Telingu, Pooshtoo, Punjabee, Goozerattee, 
Hindee, and upwards twenty other languages and dialects. Some 
of these translations undoubtedly were imperfect. One or two 
were pronounced bad. But five or six, the Sanscrit, Bengalee, 
Ooriya and Marhatta, were admirable, the Bengalee being to 
this day the only one not deformed by Sanscritized expressions. 
Not one we believe was in any degree unintelligible, the Pun- 
dits alone, imported as they were from the districts addressed, 
preventing that special form of error. The Pooshtoo for example 
said to be among the worst, has since been read out to Afghans 
in the valley of Peshawur, who understood every word. To have 
accomplished one translation successfully wasa mighty achievement 
but Dr. Carey did much more. He simplified all future labour. 
He pointed out the path, and those who enter into his labours 
may, now that the trees are blazed, congratulate themselves on 
the ease with which they find the way, and blame the pioncer 
because he did not, single handed, cut a level road. In almost all 
these languages he published dictionaries and grammars, the 
dictionary of Bengalee being still the quarry from which all 
present book-makers in that line dig their materials, and the 
erammar the only one which really assists the student. Butt for 
the bitter controversy allusion to Dr. Carey’s powers as a lin- 
guist always excites, we should be inclined to claim for this gram- 
mar still higher credit. Itis the one grammar we have ever secn 
made for men ignorant of the language tobe studied, divested of 
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all rigmarole about the structure of inflexions, and reduced to the 
half dozen arbitrary formulas by which, and not by philosophi- 
cal discussion, children Jearn their mother tongue. He trans- 
lated the greater portion of the incomplete version of the Ra- 

mayun, though unfortunately from the inaccurate text current 
in Bengal. He founded the Agricultural Society, he established 
a botanic garden still rich in the plants of South America; 
he was long the most active Member of the Asiatic Society, 
and the sketch of his daily work may be read by some who 
strive to follow in his foot-steps with sorrowing envy. 

Mr. Ward’s labours, though not so prominent as those of Dr. 
Carey, were in his own department as arduous and successful. 
His one great work exhausts knowledge on the subject of Hin- 
doo customs, and he was for years the right hand of the mis- 
sion. Dr. Marshman in addition to the daily labour of his 
school, of his incessant preaching and discussion, of the whole 
correspondence of the Serampore Mission, was manager of 
a series of smaller missions, and the Translator of the Chinese 
Bible, the works of Confucius, and the Clavis Sinica, an 
attempt at a Chinese Dictionary. All these works are pro- 
bably open to the objection urged against Dr. Carey’s, but the 

translation of the Bible is declared by Chinese scholars still to 
> a work of singular merit, a real assistance to subsequent trans- 
lators. 

We have repeated the story of the work these men accom- 
plished, not only for itself. Men have rarely worked. harder for 
a fortune. Still, mere work is often accomplished by mere 
workmen, and is only worthy of record as a contribution to the 
general outturn of that generation’s effort. But the Serampore 
Mission carried out in great part—not entirely, for they had help 
from England—the idea of a self-supporting Mission. That 
idea has for the last thirty years beén so completely laid aside, 
buried as it were under the reports of great Missions and en- 
dowed societies, that it may be considered : forgotten. It may be 
questioned if the world has gained anything by its want of me- 
mory. Undoubtedly if we resolve to convert the world by an 
Agency such as we employ to keep up the offices of religion in 
Christian Churches, an Agency which shall be to some extent a 
profession, and therefore hampered by the inequalities and im- 
perfections of individual character, large Societies form the best 
medium of effort. The self-supporting Mission is apt to be erra- 
tic, apt also perhaps to catch too much of the commercial spirit. 
The absence of control and responsibility is with the mass even of 
good men always a temptation. Still there are some minds so 
finely attempered that immersion in the business of the world 
does but strengthen their devotion to spiritual things. There 
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are some minds so gifted that they acquire by the inces- 
sant intercouse with men and facts, by facing personal obstacles 
and overcoming physical difficulties, new weapons for the spiri- 
tual warfare. With such men the plan of self-sustaining missions 
offers many recommendations. ‘That mode of support offers a 
scope for individual energy, or even individual eccentricity, no 
Society can afford. It enables them to try new experiments, 
without the weary necessity of convincing old men on paper 
that the experiments are likely to succeed. Above all it 
invests them with personal interest in the work, relieves them 
from the danger of that torpor into which great Societies, whe- 
ther for propagating the Gospel or making candles, have a univer- 
sal tendency to fall. Asasystematic scheme for the conversion 
of the heathen, intended to concentrate every little fragment of 
energy in a nation or a denomination, the Society is the better 
instrument. But we should be glad to see in a few of our 
young men in Kngland the self-reliant, almost arrogant, energy, 
and humble reliance on the promises of the Almighty, which 
would tempt them into the difficult but noble path of self-sup- 
porting Missionaries. 

The self-supporting Mission brings us to another point in the 
history of Serampore. As early as 1806 Dr. Carey had de- 
termined to extend the sphere of operations by creating subor- 
dinate Mission stations. After many obstacles, arising chiefly 
from the opposition of Government, which we need not recount, 
the plan succeeded. As means became more plentiful it was 
enlarged until the Serampore Missionaries became the central 
directing authority of no less than sixteen Missions, in all parts 
of Eastern and Northern India. 

To each of these stations they sent at least one Missionary. 
With each they maintained a close relationship. From each 
they received, and published periodical reports. The attempt was 
a noble one, but we are fain to say that this is the point on 
which we feel least satisfied both with their efforts and Mr. Marsh- 
man’s book. ‘The latter contains too little on the subject. Ser- 
ampore is too much all in all. That it was a centre of Missions 
as well as a Mission is a fact which, though re-stated as often as 
a bee left the hive or returned for shelter, is not so prominently 
brought forward as it deserved. What did these Missionaries 
do? How did the three guide them? How far did they control 
them? What was the organization of the machinery? One 
would have liked more information on all those points, but it is 
not in any liberal degree forthcoming. 

One reason of this may be that Mr. Marshman unconsciously 
feels what we consciously feel, that these Missions were the least 
successful section of the Serampore work. Not much was accom- 
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plished in any of them. This may have partly arisen from the ut- 
ter newness of the soil they had toturnup. Their energy was ex- 
hausted as it were in cutting a mental jungle, while we are crying 
for corn from the clearings. There is truth in that objection, but 
we fear there is also truth in this. One of the faculties not granted 
to Dr. Carey, who chiefly selected agents, was a clear perception 
of character. He had too much belief in a passive sort of good- 
ness as the grand requisite for Missionary work. All three men 
had moreover an idea that Missionaries trained in the country 
were the best, a theory perfectly true of natives, but scarcely 
true of the somewhat miscellaneous list of Greeks, Armenians, 
and country-borns found on the Society’s list. An indisposition 
also to strong, dominant, self-willed characters is found perhaps 
in all strong men. ‘They like Agents who will carry out their 
views, and for all but Missionary work they are perhaps in 
the right. The Missionaries of Serampore were not altoge- 
ther free from that failing, and their selections rarely turn- 
ed out equal to their expectations. Mr. Marshman has record- 
ed their disappointments in some cases in very clear English, 
but we must goa step further and say that with the exception 
of Mr. Thompson of Delhi, and Mr. Robinson, who both in 
Java among the soldiers and in Dacca among natives effected 
much, none of their Agents left a mark in Missionary history. 
They were very good men, usually men of zeal, but there was a 
deficiency of power, of real native vigour in all, which the author 
would probably attribute to individual idiosyncrasy, but which 
sprung at least as much from circumstances of class and career. 
It has been said and truly that the divine gift of inspiration, 
the seal of prophecy or apostleship, never appears in Scripture 
to have been bestowed save on men of a very high order of in- 
tellect. David and Solomon, Isaiah and Ezel el, St.sPaul and 
Peter the Apostle, were possessed, besides . gift from on 
high, of wisdom, eloquence, pathos, the power of logic, and the 
faculty of heart-reading, in a degree wholly exceptional among 
mankind. Similarly we question if it is given to feeble men to be- 
come very successful Missionaries. The grace of God cannot be 
limited, but it must be remembered that it falls on the taught 
rather them the teacher, that as a matter of historic fact the \ vi- 
sible instruments of the Almighty have been of sharp edge. 
The Serampore Trio had, we fear, too much the idea of some 
modern societies, that as salvation cometh of faith, the power 
of teaching well in foreign tongues may come of faith too. It 
may, but the human being who calculates on a miracle is often 
punished by failure for his presumption. 

We feel the absence of detail on this subject as the more un- 
fortunate, because the organization of Missionary bodies, the pro~ 
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per connection of Missionaries with Societies, boards, commit- 
tees, and Foreign Secretaries, is just now a vital question in the 
work, Disputes about it are always rising. A controversy 
springing of it embittered the lives of the Serampore Mission- 
aries for years. A downright quarrel on the subject last year 
shattered the American Mission to pieces, and in the midst of 
shoals of articles, pamphlets, papers, speeches, accusations, recri- 
minations, and resolutions, no principle seems yet accepted. 
The practice of the evangelical churches varies with the individu- 
al talent of their rulers. The Church of Rome is of course con- 
sistent and despotic. She governs her Missionaries from Rome, 
through a Board practically consisting, we believe, of three men. 
The English Propagation Society maintains a pretty complete 
control over its agents.* The Church Missionary Society 
tries to do the same, and owing to the dominant will and ener- 
gy of one man, has for a time succeeded. The remaining socie~ 
ties leave the question undecided. In theory every Missionary 
being responsible, if at all, to the Churches who pay him, and 
not to the Society, Board, or Committee who send him, is inde- 
pendent. He has a right to choose his sphere of labour, the 
character of his labour, and to a large extent the means he shall 
adopt for making that labour succes ssful. The Boards admit the 
principle, but in some important matters set it aside. They de- 
cide all money questions. No Missionary can go home without 
their leave. No Missionary can act in absolute independence as 
to choice of station. In one or two points, where they are se- 
cure of support from the churches, they go even farther. No 
Missionary for example could intermit making reports for years 
with safety. On one occasion an entire body was informed in 
unmistakeable English that if they persisted in taking grants- 
in-aid they w ould be dismissed. Of course some phrase much 
civiller in form was employed, but that was its unmistake- 
able meaning. ‘The American Board actually carried out a 
similar sentence, and that, as was subsequently perceived, against 
the will ofa large majority of their supporters. Absolute in- 
dependence therefore is claimed for one side, admitted on the 
other, and yet as a fact does not exist. Englishmen are accustom- 
ed to that state of things, indeed have invented a special phrase, 
“constitutional compromises” in order to describe it. but 
constitutional compromises ought to work well, and this special 
compromise does not inv ariably do so. There isa want sometimes 
of organization, sometimes of independence. A promising station 
is sometimes broken up because its occupant is dead, and every 
other Missionary thinks his special task more important. A pro- 
mising experiment is sometimes frustrated because the Committee 
cannot be conyinced that the brain which devised it is wiser than 


theirs. 
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As a matter of mere reasoning it is impossible not to prefer 
the Roman Catholic strict organization. When obedience does 
not weaken zeal, independence is merely waste of power. 
But as a matter of fact that system never succeeds with 
Englishmen. We are insular, and must get along independent- 
ly or not at all. The soldier merely ordered becomes a machine, 
the official over-centralized losesalloriginality. National character 
cannot be altered for the especial benefit of Missions, and the 
only course open is to secure as much union as the national charac- 
ter will allow. We believe this would be most easily done in Mis- 
sionary affairs on the plan long since adoptedin matters secular. 
Let Missionaries be controlled, and pretty absolutely, by them- 
selves. In other words, vest whatever of executive authority is 
needed in a Committee composed of the whole body of Mis- 
sionaries in the district, with permission to vote, if necessary from 
distance, season or other cause, by letter on the facts, as officers 
do in their funds affairs, Every man then having his fair voice and 
argument in the matter might submit to the general advice 
without loss of individuality or independence. 

The absence of strong character in the Agents of the Mission 
appears perhaps with undue clearness from the contrast to that 
of the three men themselves. None exhibited more thoroughly 
the true character for Mission work. None felt more acutely 
the necessity for attention to such work. The moment, they 
were accustomed to say, Missionary labour becomes a profession 
it will cease to be successful. The danger is one which seems 
to have struck all Missionary bodies, and schemes for evading it 
have been repeatedly proposed. One and the most popular is 
to subject all Missionaries to such an amount of personal dis- 
comfort as to ensure a certainty that only devoted men will 
accept the office. Another is to send them forth to live like na- 
tives. The last scheme has much to recommend it, but the one 
unfailing unanswerable objection is that it kills the Missionaries 
employed. It was tried by the Jesuits pretty thoroughly, and 
under favourable circumstances, and the result was a mortality 
of forty per cent. per annum, a result which would crush the 
most powerful Mission that ever existed. The other plan of ex- 
cessive narrowness of means has also been tried, but we think 
without any adequate return for the misery it inflicts. With 
unmarried Missionaries it might succeed, but to a married man 
extreme discomfort at home, or excessive fear for the future of 
wife and children, is a source, not of new devotion, but of ha- 
rassing anxiety. ‘That no Missionary should be wealthy, that 
he should receive only a maintenance out of which accumula- 
tion is impossible, may be as wise as it is unavoidable. But ex- 
treme penuriousness. does not as a matter of fact elicit a deeper 
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spirit of devotion, and it may be questioned whether most Mis- 
sionary bodies do not now carry economy too far. The Ser- 

ampore Missions, filled as they were chiefly from men bred and 
born in the country, could of course be carried on with an eco- 
nomy impossible with purely European agency. But the gain 
in the number of Agents is lost in their deficient energy, in that 
tendency to lassitude of thought and purpose which the climate 
produces in all but a few men of special mental constitution. 
Mr. Marshman enumerates as one of the benefits attending 
the selection of Missionaries from within the country, the ease 
with which they acquire the native tongues. It seems certain, 
however, that nel years of real effort, of eight hours’ work a day, 
will enable any man not too old to acquire thoroughly any lan- 
guage spoken among men. LKxcuses are made for some lan- 
guages, noteably Chinese and Singhalese, on the ground of ex- 
treme complexity and variableness. The excuse as regards 
the written tongues may be true, but as to the colloquial a 
Singhalese has only two lips and a tongue, and what those or- 
gans can utter, men with similar organs may learn to utter 
too. The excuses made are invariably either the excuses 
of idleness, of indifference, or of positive incapacity for the ac- 
quisition of languages, an incapacity which like deafness, blind- 
ness or lameness, should be a disqualification for that special 
mode of serving God. The more we see of native life the more 
do we coincide with the almost exaggerated value the Serampore 
Missionaries place on this one faculty of ready speech. A new 
creed to be intelligible must be uttered to a people in their own 
tongue. Whatever the value of English, however great its 
efficacy as an instrument of cultivation, words uttered in 
it still address themselves so entirely to the intellectual faculty 
that the affections and the conscience must both remain com- 
paratively passive. It is to the tongue of the people that the 

Missionary should devote his first attention, and that in no 
perfunctory manner. It is of little use to know the language 
as most of us know it, as a mode of expressing wants, wishes, 
and information. The Missionary should be a master of the 
vernacular style, able to touch all the notes of the mind, pathos, 
or humour or indignation, to express a thought by an inflexion, 

or crush an opponent by an accent. The man in fact who can- 
not pun in the vernacular, is devoid of one of the most powerful 
weapons employed in the contest. * 

On the last point of Missionary discipline, the relation be- 
tween Missionaries and converts, the practice of the Serampore 
Missionaries was clear and decided. LBeli¢ving always that it is 
by native apostles alone the native world “will be convert- 
ed, they still retained their influence over all their converts. 
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The notion of equality, now so widely diffused through the 
churches, was never so much as discussed. There was perfect 
sympathy for the convert, for his trials, his efforts, his worldly 
affairs. But the wise were still to rule the foolish, and it was 
expected that those who came to the Missionaries for ad- 
vice should accept it when afforded. As a matter of fact 
the converts relied even too much on that advice, and for 
years a semi-episcopal constitution remained intact, preserv- 
ed by ability and kindliness on the one side and unmurmur- 
ing confidence on the other. Amid the scores of schemes in 
which modern perplexities on this point result, this still 
seems to us the best and most practicable. There must be a 
native pastorate. ‘That pastorate must for years be guided, 
stimulated, watched, and if necessary controlled, by the stronger 
faith and wiser brain which the —— inherits from his twelve 
centuries of Christianity and progress. To place a series of 
pastors under any one Missionary, w vithout the religious claim 
of Bishop, yet with practically episcopal authority, will always 
produce heart-burnings, and rebellion. But the pastors may 
well submit themselves to the general Committee of all Mis- 
sionaries which we have before suggested, and in which they 
may be fairly represented. That was the Serampore sys- 
tem. The old men worked on, not conscious at all that they 
were laying the foundation of systems, but meeting each difficul- 
ty as it arose. Still in practice all difficulties were submitted 
to a Committee in’ which every class had a recognized or un- 
recognized but operative voice, and by which the final resolu- 
tion was pronounced. 

In 1812 another step was taken forward. An idea that the 
work of education was absolutely connected with that of evan- 
eelization, had long taken possession of the three old men. They 
conceived that for the permanent overthrow of Hindooism a new 
philosophy, a new system of knowledge was almost as essential 
as a newreligion. There must be Christian pundits, and they 
resolved to train them. For this purpose they proposed to es- 
tablish a grand College, with Professors of Sanscrit, Arabic and 
English literature and knowledge, a College in whie th Orien- 
tal “learning should be made subservient to the spread of Chris- 
tianity. They modified this project in a few years, but it may 
not be superfluous to discuss its merit. The world has lived fast 
since then, and has learned among other things to despise Orien- 
tal learning. Sanscrit scholars once so numerous in India may 
now be counted on the fingers. There is but one known Ara- 
bic scholar on this side of the continent. Persian is disused, 
or used ‘only as a school-boy exercise. The search into antiqui- 
ties is ceasing, the Asiatic Society is dying, and in a few years 
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if the present movement lasts, men will speak of Oriental learn- 
ing as they speak of the Aristotelian philosophy, a a subject only 
for the investigation of the curious. In 1812 Oriental learn- 
ing was still valued. Men sympathised then with the commu- 
nity among whom they lived, and from the force of that 
sympathy comprehended the strength with which the old 
philosophy moulded their opinions, “and therefore their man- 
ners. They felt that so long as the native retained Faith, so 
long as, beaten in argument, he still retained the idea of 
truths locked up in Sanscrit which if revealed would destroy 
his opponent, progress would be difficult or impossible. The 
Missionaries resolved to unlock the Treasury, to pull down 
the veil of the Hindoo Holy of Holies, and shew the people 
that it contained only dust and ashes. Their plan may have 
been mistaken. Indeed they modified it themselves. But it is 
in accordance with the true principles of education, and we have 
not advanced so far on our different road as to be entitled to 
condemn their different, and hitherto untried plan. 

The College arose in a building so stately and expensive as to 
call forth the remarks of enemies on the ostentation which had 
dictated its plan. If it be ostentation to prefer beauty to ugli- 
ness, a cathedral toa barn, a splendid building to a cluster of 
ware-houses, the building, contrasted with those then used 
for schools, was ostentatious enough. Those who think that 
the cathedral is after all a natural expression of the reverence 
of man for that which is divine in him, who believe that beau- 
ty is in itself an educating force, who feel that the mere 
presence of grandeur elevates the growing intellect, will proba- 
bly ascribe the careful design and large cost of the Serampore Col- 
lege to a higher motive. ” Coupled ‘with the reason we have in- 
dicated ran another, the result of a wide experience. The 
Missionaries knew that the one quality difficult to secure in 
India is permanence. Air, water, population, society are all 
against it. Brick crumbles like ashes in this climate. Wood 
perishes as if the white ants really ate it at the pace people in 
England have been taught to believe. Even iron oxidises at 
a rate Stephenson or Brunel would refuse to credit. The 
soil is a mass of spongy rottenness. The air is loaded with va- 
pours as destructive of all material as of human life. The na- 
tives believed to be so changeless, never repair. The European 
society changes every six years. Under such circumstances 
vast size, expensive materials, beauty of design, are absolutely 
essential to permanence. It is only by such qualities a building 

can: tide over inevitable intervals of neglect. Only such can 
excite the keen interest necessary to secure a harassing and 
wearisome superintendence. An Institution housed any where 
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dies. Once enshrined in a building adequate to its aims, and 
it will live down generations of its friends. 

The mere building was an evidence of wisdom. The object 
with which it was built, is more open to discussion. The 
College was intended directly or indirectly for the evangeli- 
zation of the heathen. The Missionaries found it convenient 
to point out the undoubted fact that it would conduce to 
general civilization, but that was not their first object. Is 
then tuition a reasonable mode of adv ancing that great cause ? 
With the Serampore Missionaries we believe that it is, but 
like them we should base that belief on ideas somewhat differ- 
ent to those now prevalent in India. That a superior education 
is essential to the reception of the Gospel is of course false. The 
mass of men are to be saved, though they will never have the 
leisure for high education. The apostles, though men of broad 
intellectual power, were with two marked exceptions not men 
of education. That education in India disposes men to Christia- 
nity may, also, be questionable. Knowledge of course destroys 
Hindooism, for Hindooism is based on false natural philoso- 
phy, and false cosmogony. But it does not necessarily make Chris- 
aus The great mass of educated natives are not Hindoos, 
or Christians, or Deists, or even Atheists. They approach more 
nearly to the English Secularists, who believe that anything 
may be true, but that meanwhile the object of life is worldly 
comfort, than any other English sect. But in fact they have no 
belief except that nothing is true, and that pleasure is pleasant. 
This may be a transition state. It may be that the lads who 
think thus are merely in the chrysalis condition, that their minds 
will one day emerge, trained, purified, Christian intellects. It 
may also be that this condition is one of putrefaction, that belief 
and faith and the power of moral progress, have been, not purned 
down to allow of a new and more beautiful growth, but killed, 
rooted out to perish for ever. The one solution of the problem 
is at least as likely as the other, and despite some splendid in- 
stances of individual excellence we have a limited faith in the 
Christian influence of education on the mass of Asiatics. 

But this is only half the question. The true defence of 
Missionary education—beyond its unmistakeable influence on 
civilization—is that advanced by the Serampore Missionaries. 
The work of conversion must one day be effected by a na- 
tive Apostle. Such a man to succeed,.as for example Wesley 
succeeded, must unite to the subtle learning of the Kast 
the broad and accurate knowledge of the West, to the elo- 
quence of his countrymen, the force, directness and purpose 
which spring only from Western cultivation. One such man, gift- 
ed with the powers of eloquence, of sarcasm, of hot burning pa- 
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thos so many of his countrymen have possessed, would do more 
to construct a Christian Church in India than a legion of Mission- 
aries. It is only by the general and wide spread of Christian 
education that we can hope to find the man essential to the 
cause. We have not found him yet, but meanwhile in the midst 
of thousands of secularists one or two earnest able labourers 
have turned up, and acquired among their countrymen an influ- 
ence for which Europeans hardly give them sufficient credit. 
It was to the highest class of the College, the natives learned 
alike in Sanscrit and in English, to that the Missionaries looked 
for the Agency which was to extend their efforts and the name 
of their Master through classes and in regions to themselves in- 
accessible. 

They might have succeeded but for the clouds which settled 
down upon the later period of their lives, interrupting all effort, 
disheartening all supporters, unhinging and finally destroying 
the men themselves. ‘To the Serampore controversy Mr. Marsh- 
man has devoted a considerable portion of his book. This 
was perhaps necessary, for the controversy was for years the 
difficulty of the subjects of his Memoir, but the space de- 
voted to a story which is to ordinary readers wearisome has injur- 
ed the literary value of his work. Calumny however lives, 
and we will try in a couple of pages to give the history of a dis- 
pute which did more injury to the Mission cause than all the 
oppression of Government or opposition of the respectables. 

The Missionaries, shortly after their arrival at Serampore had 
purchased some premises on the banks of the river. The first 
purchase was a house which was paid for Mr. Marshman 
says :— 

“The ever-recurring question of the premises, the stock theme of the 
committee, was revived under a new phase. Since that subject had last 
been brought under discussion, the missionaries had oftered to divest them- 
selves of all interest in this property except as tenants, and this might 
have been expected to bar any farther allusion to the question. It was, 
however, again obtruded on public notice. Dr. Carey and his associates 
had always affirmed that the premises were purchased with their funds. 
This fact had not only never been questioned for thirty years, but had 
been confirmed by the committee of the Society, who had stated officially, 
in 1818, that “a considerable part of the funds derived from the personal 
labours of the missionaries had been employed in the purchase and en- 
largement of the premises on which they resided.” This assertion was 
now repudiated by the advocates of the committee. It appeared from the 
journals and correspondence of the missionaries between 1800 and 1804, 
that sums which had been received from Mr. Fuller either in bullion or by 
bills, had in some cases been employed in paying off instalments due on 
the purchase of the premises. Hence it was inferred that the premises had 
been paid for by the funds of the Society ; that the missionaries had acted 
simply as agents, and that they could not equitably claim any interest 
whatever in them, Dr, Carey and Dr. Marshman, having resolved not to 
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reply to these pamphlets, sent their explanations to Mr. Hope. They stat- 
ed that the Society had made collections only for the support of mission- 
aries, and for printing the Bengalee Scriptures ; that the committee had 
never authorised the missionaries to appropriate the funds sent them to 
any other object. They drew, therefore, on the treasurer for these objects 
and for no other. With a portion of the monies thus received, they liqui- 
dated some of the obligations they had contracted on account of the pre- 
mises, providing the sums progressively required for the support of the 
missionaries and the printing of the Scriptures from their own income. 
“We paid for the first house,” said Dr, Marshman, “ partly with the iden- 
tical rupees received for bills drawn for other purposes, and replaced the 
sum as it was needed for these objects.” The same explanation was given 
regarding subsequent purchases. If the Society had ever contemplated 
the purchase of premises, or given any instructions to that effect, the sums 
received from them would justly have been deemed to have been expended 
in that object; and the houses and lands would have been to all intents 
and purposes their property. In that case,.however, Mr. Fuller would not 
have neglected to inform the subscribers of this appropriation of 3000/., 
forming a fourth of their contributions, which he never did. He consider- 
ed the purchase to have been effected with funds over which the subscribers 
had no control. As no such instruction or authority was ever received at 
Serampore, the immediate appropriation ef any specific sums obtained from 
England was simply a matter of account. The constituent of a banking- 
house might with equal justice claim a lien upon any bill which his depo- 
sit had been used in discounting. As the missionaries never laid any claim 
to the premises, from first to last, and had resented every attempt to fix 
this charge on them as a flagitious slander, the question of the purchase 
money is one of comparative insignificance, though in the inflamed state 
of feeling in the denomination, it was easily turned to the purpose of de- 
traction.” 

A larger purchase is thus described :— 

“The missionaries were now straitened for accommodation. The Mission 
consisted of eight families, including Mr. Felix Carey, who had been ac- 
cepted as a missionary by the Society, and had been recently married. 
The school had considerably increased, and the printing office requir- 
ed enlargement. The premises to the east of the chapel happened at this 
time to be offered for sale, and they were purchased without hesitation for 
1420/., though the missionaries did not possess the means of paying for 
them. They sought a loan in Calcutta, but without success, though they 
were willing to submit to exorbitant terms. At length, a Mr. Maylin, who 
had realised a considerable fortune as a river trader, and who now took a 
deep interest in missionary operations, advanced them the requisite funds 
at 10 per cent. interest. The loan was gradually repaid from the proceeds 
of their labour ; but for the property, they again made themselves trustees 
on behalf of the Society. The three parcels of ground, which henceforth 
formed the “ Mission premises,” and to which we shall have occasion to re- 
fer before the close of this work, had thus cost about 3000/., or less than 
the amount of their net income for two years.” 

It is clear therefore that the premises were purchased entire- 
ly with their own money. The matter however seemed 
of little importance, for the Missionaries resolved that the 
whole should be held in trust for the Society, they remain- 
ing absolute managers. As an arrangement among men 
cordially united in one great cause this was an excellent 
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scheme. As a purely business transaction it was very indefinite 
and clumsy. Sixteen years however passed without a word on 
the matter, when the Sooiety, embittered by the independence of 
the Missionaries, suddenly claimed an absolute right of property. 

They asserted that the incomes of the three men were at their 
disposal, and only used by their sufferance. The Missionaries, 
Mr. Ward being the warmest of the three, repudiated this pre- 
tension. They declared that the property had been given by 
them to the Society, but with the reservation that the Serampore 
Mission, themselves and their nominees, should retain the ma- 
nagement and control in perpetuity. They had given £50,000 to 
the Mission, and to declare them unsafe managers was an insult 
to which they would not submit. The point with them was 
not the property. They seriously contemplated flinging it up, 
and purchasing Aldeen, then for sale, and a much more conve- 
nient spot. Kut they were determined to prevent the Society 
from forcing on them unwelcome cenayators, It was indepen- 
dence for which they strove, and it was their independence the 
Society were determined to upset. The answer was received in 
England, and then the storm broke forth. Every man who hated 
them, every man who envied them, all the young men who had 
with difficulty endured their over-strict supervision joined the 
chorus of detraction. For sixteen years the contest continued, 
varied of course every now and then by new interludes of bitter- 
ness, but these two questions, the property right and indepen- 
dence were from first to last the true basis of disagreement. 

Throughout, the Missionaries maintained the same position, that 
the property belonged to the Society,. but that the inde- 
pendent right of management remained with themselves, the 
donors. When the Society finally determined that the pre- 

mises should be sold, they submitted to the decision, and it was 
only from the accident that a son of Dr. Marshman bought 
them at the price fixed by the Society Rs. 16,500, that they 
were not entirely disconnected from the Mission. 

As to the substantive matter of the controversy the Mission- 
aries appear to us altogether in the right, though there was a 
degree of indefiniteness in all their business arrangements often 
found among men absolutely sure of their own ‘motives. As 
to the manner in which it was conducted we entertain more 
doubt. There are traces of exasperated feeling throughout 
the correspondence. There was moreover an obstinacy, an 
utter determination to accede to only one form of arrangement, 
for which circumstances did not appear to call. It would have 
been wiser at any stage of the controversy to have terminated 
it by removal to Aldeen, or submit it finally to arbitration, 
than to goon fighting. Atthe same time there were full grounds 
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for irritation. The Committee at home were, with an exception or 
two, essentially low men, who thought espionage justifiable, and 
were aggrieved that a Missionary should out of his own money 
have a decent dinner or silver spoons. They demanded from 
Mrs. Marshman a list of her plate. They compelled the three to 
publish an account of their property, and then, as the ac- 
count proved that they were poor and not rich, suppressed it. 
Still in spite of all this the controversy was to be lamen- 
ted. From the moment the Serampore Mission proclaim- 
ed its independence, all trusts, premises, assistance, and every 
form of liability to the Society should have been at once 
brought to an end. The whole discussion if it teaches anything 
teaches this, that men of God if they have business to do should 
do it as business men, make every arrangement as hard and de- 
finite as if al) sides were about to quarrel - next quarter day. 

Our notice of this Controversy reminds us that we have as 
yet said nothing of the book we are professing to review. The Con- 
troversy always excepted, which in its length and minuteness of 
detail is out of perspective, the work as a history is admirable. The 
author has gone to original sources for his facts, has collated 
them with an impar tiality , almost strange when his known con- 
victions are remembered, and has woven them into a narrative 
unsurpassed for lucidity and ease. The first chapter, for example, 
of the second volume contains in some fifty pages a really full 
history of the discussions which ended in the fall of the Com- 
pany’s territorial monopoly. No man who reads it fails to see 
how completely the liberal policy adopted, was due to the 
efforts of the religious world, how carelessly the Ministry of 
the day would have assented to a renewal of the old monopoly. 
A calm, almost a judicial, tone is maintained throughout, and the 
bitterest advocate of the ancient system would probably ask no 
fairer statement of his view of the discussion. The style is lucid 
to transparency, rising often, as in the following passage, toa not 
undignified eloquence :— 

“The Serampore missionaries never considered themselves but as the sim- 
ple pioneers of Christian improvement in India ; and it is as pioneers that 
their labours are to be estimated. In the infancy of modern missions, it fell to 
their lot to lay down and exemplify the principles on which they should 
be organised, and to give a right direction to missionary efforts. They 
were the first to enforce the necessity of translating the Scriptures into all 
the languages of India. Their own translations were necessarily and con- 

fessedly imperfect, but some imperfections may be forgiven to men who 
produced the first editions of the New Testament in more than thirty of the 
oriental languages and dialects, and thus gave to the work of translation 
that impulse which has never subsided. They were the first to insist on the 
absolute exclusion of caste from the native Christian community and church. 
They established the first native schools for heathen children in the north 


of India, and organised the first college for the education of native catechists 
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and itinerants. They printed the first books in the language of Bengal, and 
laid the foundation of a vernacular library. They were the first to cultivate 
and improve that language and render it the vehicle of national instruc- 
tion. They published the first native newspaper in India, and the first 
religious periodical work. In all the departments of missionary labour and 
intellectual improvement they led the way, and it is on the broad founda- 
tion which they laid, that the edifice of modern Indian missions has been 
erected.” 

As a biography the work is perhaps less perfect. We obtain 
every fact of the lives of the three men, but of the motives on 
which personal facts must always be founded, we perceive but 
little. Their characters may be ascertained from a steady exa- 
mination of their deeds, but they are hardly to be gathered 
from the lives. The author knew them so thoroughly, under- 
stood so perfectly the relation between their impulses and their 
work, that the smaller traits, the personal habits, the hurried 
words from which outside observers gather the substance of charac- 
ter, have seemed tohim redundant. There is, for example, through- 
out the work scarcely a reminiscence of their conversation, or their 
habits, though Serampore swarms with traditions as familiar to 
the author as the Annual Reports. As a whole we believe the 
book will live, as a history of effort such as the world, while 
men strive and fail, will never cease to regard with the keen 
interest of individual sympathy. 

The result of that effort is still buried in the future. For 
the present, four generations of Missionaries while they have 
accomplished enormous good, have made little apparent impres- 
sion upon Hindooism. They have abolished Suttee, infanticide, 
religious suicide, and human sacrifice. They have removed the 
legal compulsion to celibacy from widows, and restrained the 
worst dev elopments of polygamy. They have enforced pub- 
lic decency so far as the timidity of Government would al- 
low, and have raised the education of the mass into the most 
pressing question of Indian  statesmanship. They have 
completely changed the tone of Indian Society, till from the 
most godless and reckless of communities it has become one of 
the most thoughtful, decent, and philanthropic. They have 
scattered throughout the land a doubt of the permanence of 
Hindooism, a question whether it is after all the formula by 
which Millions can consent to guide their lives. They have 
weakened the influence of the priesthood, and impaired the au- 
thority of caste. Finally, they have raised up a body of some 
120,000 Christians, of whom all are free from the bonds of hea- 
thenism, and a large number patient and devoted, though weak, 
followers of their Master. Much remains to be accomplished, and 
Christians weary of waiting aresometimes inclined tocry, ‘‘ How 
long, O Lord! how long.” Others speculate with more or 
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less of judgment on the future, which all alike believe to be 
full of hope. With that strange instinct for battle which 
is the root of the Teutonic character, the majority have be- 
come impressed with the idea that some battle of Armageddon, 
some tremendous and visible struggle between good and evil, is at 
hand, in which the giant fabric of Paganism will go down. That, 
we confess, is not our belief. We cannot forget that Christiani- 
ty, though preached by apostles and testified to by martyrs, still 
strugel etl doubtfully with Paganism for six hundred years, Such, 
we fear, will be the case in India. Evangelization will proceed 
slowly through centuries in an ever widening circle. One caste will 
go, and another race will yield, until at length Christianity confi- 
dent of strength, and abhorring evil with the violent energy which 
men who live in its presence always acquire, shall bid open 
idolatry to cease out of the land. It may live in holes and 
corners for centuries after that. It had not ceased in Italy in 
the twelfth century. Butits vitality will be gone, and two hun- 
dred millions of men, their souls vivified by faith in Christ, their 
intellects cleared by a new philosophy, their perceptions widened 
by a novel privilege of travel, their frames restored by compara- 
tive chastity and full liberty of food, will commence that race in 


which the ‘European world is now ‘drawing rapidly to the goal. 
When that time arrives, and the Christian. Bengalee looks back 
over the vista of years to the origin of that creat change, the 
names of the Serampore Missionaries, first introducers of the 
Press, first successful teachers of the Gospel, will become once 
more to a new race, and in a different language, household 
words. 
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Wife and the Ward ; or, a Life's Error. By Lieutenant Colonel Edward 
Money, Turkish Service, (late Bengal Army ), Author of “ Twelve Months 
with the Bashi-Bazouks.” London : Routledge. 1859. 







- Most Indian Novels are trash. Till the appearance of “ Oakfield,” which 
is perhaps more a series of conversations than a novel, there was nothing 






to redeem their character. Their one merit of humorous and graphic des- 





cription was, to the mere English reader, always lost or obscure, from the 
numerous Hindustani words with which it was besprinkled. In truth we 
see not how a pure Indian novel can succeed with any but the very limited 
class of old Indians. The character of Indian scenery and associations, 
the nature of Anglo-Indian Society, and above all, the dense ignorance that 
exists as to Indian facts and the spirit of Indian life, render it impossible 
that such a work should succeed, or if it were to do so, could be'appreciated. 
In the first there is the predominance of the vast and unchanging, the fact 
that nature is of a type altogether different from that of the cold West, and 
the utter absence of any sympathetic cord between it and the heart of 
man. These remove it from that class of circumstances which have given 
to the works of such writers as Mary Mitford and Frederika Bremer their 
















charm. Such may excite the sense of the sublime but cannot rouse the emotion 
of the beautiful. Again, Anglo-Indian Society is divided into so few classes 
with well defined but generic features, and moves with such unvarying unifor- 
mity, that the novelist looks in vain for characters to paint and incidents to 
narrate, and in their absence commits the error of either relating the 
silliest small-talk and describing the most common-place event, or of falling 
back on his own creative powers, and thence evoking the most monstrous 











fancies or the most ludicrous caricatures. There are the usual types of the 





military, the civilian, and the adventurer class, with a sprinkling of East In- 
dians and natives, and there the dramatis persone end. Regimental life 
Wwearies, civilian small-talk is either too trifling or too obscure, the adventurer, 
the East Indian, and the native are introduced only to fill up the Scene, a 
d 
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battle is described, a Ball is painted, hunting life is sketched, it may be 
that the voyage, or a visit to England are depicted, and the whole story is told 
in a most unartistic style. But even if such materials as these were ad- 
mirably suited as the groundwork of a novel, the result when wrought up 
would be neither understood nor appreciated. The English public would 
not understand it, even were it divested of all Indianisms in expression, 
because it is a picture of a life of which they know nothing, which is to 
them totally strange, which, in fact, they cannot form a conception of until 
they have lived it themselves. And the Anglo-Indian reader would not ap- 
preciate it, because he knows it too well, in all its phases and varieties, be- 
cause too often he has felt the bitterness of it and longs for the day 
when, shaking it off, he shall return to the honesty, the joy and the intel- 
lectual excitement of English Society. The solitary pleasure that he feels in 
reading an Indian novel, and that pleasure is of the lowest kind, is to see 
how far the experiences recorded agree with his own. 

Yet it is true that genius could overcome these defects, and do for English 
life in India what Thackeray and Anthony Trollope have done for the various 
phases of that in England in our own day. Thackeray, himself an Indian 
in so far as he is of Calcutta origin, has done little more than look at the 
comic side of the military variety of Anglo-Indian life in his “ Tremendous 
Adventures of Major Gahagan.” Arnold, while producing a most pleasant 
book in his “ Oakfield,” has not attempted to put its materials to use by 
exercising the power of conception and artistic skill in plot ; while Lang 
has never written a book without leaving in the readers of its clever dia- 
logue but monstrous caricatures, a feeling that he has abused the powers 
which he undoubtedly possesses. 

Lieutenant Colonel Money, then, need not despair if he has failed in a 
field which so few have attempted to cultivate, and none with success. We 
regret that his book is a failure, and all the more that he shews capabili- 
ties of a somewhat higher order than the ordinary run of hack story-writers. 

3ut his book is deficient in plot, in the delineation of character, in style, 
and to a certain extent in descriptive power. 

It is deficient in plot. From the title, the alliteration in which, we sup- 
pose, attracted the Author, we should expect something very different from 
what is given us. The wife is not introduced till far on in the volume, and 
is unceremoniously sent off to Patna long before its close. She hardly 
maintains the position given her by the author, and very soon surrenders 
all attempts at carrying out that policy of reducing her husband to subjec- 
tion, which was her declared object in marrying him. So afraid is the 
author that his readers will not sufficiently admire Marion, that he is forced 
distinctly to state she is his heroine, instead of allowing that to appear from 


the wav in which he works out both character and incident. You rise from 
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reading the volume with the feeling that it is not a unity, that it consists 
merely of separate dialogues or sketches, and these in themselves not well 
done. In fact the volume contains two books. The first is the story of 
Life in an Indian Cantonment or the Wife, and the second might be termed 
the Nana Sahib or the Ward. These two no more constitute one story than 
the Caxtons and My Novel of Bulwer, or Esmond and the Virginians of 
Thackeray. 

It also fails in the delineation of character. Now and then it seems as 
though Beatrice Plane would really be wrought up into something, but ex- 
pectation is continually disappointed. She and Ensign Hoby have the ele- 
ments of something in them, but the author lacks power to evolve them. 
Edgington is very tame, and beyond these none stand out from the mass 
or possess any well-marked individuality. Colonel Money is ever introduc- 
ing himself to help on the story where it seems to hitch, or to elucidate 
some feature of his actors which the reader himself would never discover 
otherwise. Such expressions as these should never be found in a novel. 
“At this point in our tale we would wish to pause we know not how 
we shall succeed now that we are about to enter stormy seas in which the 
remainder of our history lies ;” “that our hero thought all this in the order 
in which it is stated we do not affirm, but the ideas here embodied in words 
vere continually present to him &c.” He apologises for declaring Marion to be 
his heroine by saying “ We had not intended this ; the character would, we 
thought, require no description—it would declare itself as the tale proceed- 
ed. So we thought: and we should have acted consonantly had not diffi- 
dence stepped in” &. This ad misericordiam appeal to his readers will 
not do in a novelist, Had the writer got Marion out of the way, before the 
Cawnpore massacre, had the Wife been butchered, had he hiraself escaped, 
and afterwards married the Ward and her fortune, we are sure every reader 
would have risen up from the book more pleased, and historic truth would 
not have been violated. 

It is deficient in style and descriptive power. Few purely military men 
write well, at least without freely using colloquialisms, and being guilty of 
violations of idiom. Colonel Money is nc exception ; he speaks of syces taking 
their matinal meals, of the encampment both human and bestial taking 
their breakfasts, of a solar topee, and of three of the hunters of which Cap- 
tain Edgington is one. The only scene in the description of which he really 
succeeds, is that of the ‘ pig-sticking, but he miserably fails, as who would not, 
in depicting the Cawnpore entrenchment and subsequent boat-massacre. 
We give both below, and will connect them with the main outlines of his 


story. 


The scene opens with the Mess in which we find Ensign Hoby amusing 


his confréres with a succession of descriptions of the characters of ladies 
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from their names. The station is Dinapore, and a young lady—afterwards 
the Wife—has just come to it. Her name is Beatrice Plane, and Hoby 
(lepicts a Beatrice as cold and tyrannical, a formalist and a prude. So Beatrice 
Plane afterwards turns out to be, under the teaching of her mother, the 
Judge’s wife of Patna. Captain Edgington sees Beatrice and falls in love with 
her wondrous beauty. He finds a rival in the Colonel of his regiment, but 
finally succeeds in winning the hand of the lady. In the course of 
the progress of the story to the point of their marriage a steeple chase is 
described, in which Edgington is winner, and a Ball at which he discloses 
his love and is accepted. Shortly after marriage he sets out on a pig- 
sticking expedition, and his wife accompanies him. Of the party there is 
the Patna Magistrate and his wife, an Indigo Planter and his wife, an old 
Civilian and a young Indigo Planter. The sport is very well described. 
The pigs are started from the long thick grass, and rush forth in different 
cirections. Captain Edgington and the young Planter pursue one, and after 
running him till his wind is exhausted, the following occurs :— 


“ Edgington glanced at his companion at his side, as they now momentarily near- 
ed the infuriated pig, which could be seen champing its huge white tushes, and look-~ 
ing back in the way boars do look when they mean mischief. Our hero was'pleased 
with his survey; the young indigo-planter looked all determination, and was holding 
his mare well together, though he carried his spear in a way that showed he was as 
yet new to the sport. 

Edgington did not even know his name ; but he knew this was his first pig-stick- 
ing expedition, and how anxious he must, therefore, be to get the first spear. Wish- 
ing to give him that pleasure, and hoping to have other opportunities for the honour 
himself before the day was out, he said,— 

“Do you ride up and give the first spear, and I'll follow behind. See, you can 
catch him now if you push on, for he’s nearly run out.” 

The young indigo-planter, a boy of nineteen, did not reply, but with that courage 
and love of sport which is so general in the Anglo-Saxon race, he closed his heels on 
his horse’s sides, and dashed forward to encounter single-handed the enormous boar 
before him, quite forgetful at the moment that he had not the slightest idea which 
was the best way to do it. 

He was not long in catching the pig in its then blown condition, and when some 
fifty paces in its rear, he dashed forward, and sought to spear it in the back. But 
the boar, who had no idea of running any farther, stopped short in his career ere 
young Black reached him, and facing round, awaited his antagonist with eyes full of 
rage, and the white foam covering his tushes, as he ground them together. The im- 
petus which the mare had on her, as she dashed forward at her rider’s bidding, was 
so great, that even if Black had wished it, which he truly did not, he was powerless 
to stop her. He, therefore, passed at full speed close to the now stationary boar, 
and, inexpert in the use of the weapon he held, merely pricked him slightly in the 
shoulder as he did so. 

Little or much though, it was still “ first spear ;” and as the blood trickled slowly 
from the non-important wound, and Edgington saw it, as he rode up to the scene of 
action, he called out,— 

“Well done, indeed! first spear and first blood are yours. Now be careful what 
vou do, for that boar means mischief, and will fight to the death, if ever blue boar 
did so. Look out, for he’s coming at you now /”’ he added, a moment later, as the 
pig, in a perfect paroxysm of rage, eyed the young planter and his horse, as they 
stood some seventy yards off, and putting his head slightly on one side, rushed at 
them with the speed of the wind. 

Jt was but a moment, and Edgington, though he yelled out with all his might, 
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“ Ride at him—don’t wait from him !” was too late. The young planter heard him 
not, or, if he did hear him, had no time to act; for the boar was upon him at the 
same instant, and only too true in his impetuous charge, caught the bewildered mare 
on the fore legs with the whole of his ponderous weight, rolling her to the ground 
as a round shot would have done. As she fell, and the boar flew past her, the 
avenging tusk ripped open her belly, forming a long and deep incision as clear and 
defined as a razor could have done it. 

The poor lad on her back of course fell with her, but did so cleverly, for he fell 
free of her, and sprung on his feet again the next moment. Beside him lay his 
mare, his poor mare, so dearly loved, kicking as she lay on the ground, with a por- 
tion of her entrails protruding through the wound. ‘The savage boar who had 
caused the mischief stood some sixty yards off, again champing his now bloody tusks 
and preparing for another charge. 

Edgington had, of course, seen, when too late to prevent it, the fatal onslaught, 
and hé now saw the imminent danger the young planter was in. He was at his 
side almost as soon as the lad recovered his feet, and placing his Arab and himself, 
between the unhorsed horseman and the boar, said quickly,— 

“ Get further away, and don’t stand near me at all. ‘The boar will charge again 
directly. Never mind your mare ; you can’t take her with you, and it’s as much as 
your life is worth to stand here if he charges again, and I miss him.” 

Thus admonished, the young indigo planter unwillingly left his poor mare’s side, 
and retired in the direction Edgington pointed out, which was neither behind nor 
at right angles to where our hero and his horse stood, but in a direction between 
those two points. 

Edgington patted his Arab’s neck, who seemed to return the caress, and gently 
pressed against the bit, as if impatient to get nearer the hog at bay. “ You shall go 
directly,” our hero muttered to his steed. “ Bless him, I believe he’d stand on the 
boar, if asked to do so. Now for it, Mr. Pig,” he added, laughingly ; “ one of us 
must conquer before we leave this place, and it’s time to commence operations.” 

So saying, he allowed his horse to advance at a foot-pace towards the boar, which, 
as we stated before, stood some sixty yards off; but the Arab had not moved far, 
when the hog, without further warning, came thundering down at him. 

Edgington’s good horse, from long practice, knew what was to be done, and he 
had, of his own accord, altered the foot-pace to a gallop in less time than it takes 
us to write it. The boar and he met half-way; but our hero took care to pass to the 
near side, as the pig shot by on the right. At that instant, with fatal precision, Edg- 
ington dug the spear in between the shoulders of his enemy, but with such force, 
in consequence of the speed at which they met, that he was quite unable to draw it 
out again ; and the weapon was wrenched out of his hand, and carried off by the hog, 
the shaft standing in a sloping direction over his head, while the iron point stuck fast 
in his shoulders. 

Neither Edgington nor the boar ran far after the encounter ; and when our hero 
had reined in this steed and turned round, the pig was already standing a hundred 
yards off, watching him, with the spear sticking in his back, which oscillated like a 
pendulum placed topsy-turvy, on account of the leaden weight at the end. 

Had not another spear been get-at-able, and our hero alone, without another pig- 
sticker to help him, no course would have remained open but to endeavor to recover 
the spear, by making a dash at the boar, and wrenching it out of his back. But this 
proceeding—always dangerous, on account of the leaden weight on the top of the 
shaft, which, on the smallest movement of the pig, may strike him who attempts it a 
serious blow—was not necessary on this occasion ; for the unhorsed young indigo- 
planter still held his own spear, and, seeing what had occurred, fearlessly advanced 
to offer it to Edgington. 

Our hero did not, however, allow him to come far on his way, for he galloped up, 
and, taking it out of his hand, cautioned him to keep at a respectful distance. 
“ There’s lots of life in the animal yet,” he remarked, “ though I hope soon to finish 
him with this,” feeling the point of the weapon as he spoke, to make sure it was sharp 
enough. 

As he rode quietly back to the scene of action, the wild boar, who stood watching his 
every movement, was a sight which, could any painter transfer it cleverly to canvass, 
would make his fortune by the sale of his picture among the pig-sticking fraternity 
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of Bengal alone. The enthusiasm for boar-hunting becomes almost a madness with 
those who have tasted the sport in its perfection. Nor can we wonder at it; for, search 
the world through, where will you find as worthy, as noble an enemy as the grisly hog 
of Hindostan? Always savage, even wantonly so, and therefore more dangerous to 
meet than a tiger in the jungle, as the latter will gener rally retire if allowed, and the 
boar will often charge in very wantonness, the wild boar of Bengal, when once wound- 
ed, is a very demon in ferocity and courage. Little cares he for his own life in such 
cases, if, in dying, he can revenge himself on his destroyer. Often may a wound- 
ed boar be seen Close to a jungle-side, which, if he once entered it, would set pursuit 
at defiance, scorning to take advantage of the cover, which, perhaps, ten minutes 
before, when unwounded, he had sought hard to reach. In such cases, with his 
stern, perhaps, against one of the jungle bushes, or the rank grass, which would so 
quickly hide him. from his tormentors, there will he stand with anger in his eyes, 
and his cheeks speckled with the foam which flies from his mouth as he champs his 
tushes, darting forward every now and then in a savage charge; and though general- 
ly baffled in his attempts, and perhaps more and more wounded at each and every 
effort, resigning his vengeance only with his life, giving and asking no quarter ! 

Edgington’s enemy, on this occasion, had, however, no jungle to retreat to, even 
had he wished to do so, which the expression of his eyes told plainly he did not. He 
was truly a splendid boar, a true “ blue boar,” as they are called ; when of mature 
age they become blue-black; and his formidable curled tushes showing whiter than 
ivory on the dark ground of his face, were in themselves a sight to make a pig- 
sticker dare much for them. As he stood, his shoulders and fore-arms were coyver- 
ed with thick blood, which bubbled forth all round the spear-point fast between his 
shoulders, and ran down his neck and legs to the earth. The shaft of the spear, 
as we have before stated, inclined at an angle of forty-five over his head, and as he 
watched Edgington, he often looked up at the bamboo above him and the lead on 
the end, as if trying to make out why it was that whenever he moved from side to 
side, the bamboo also moved, and the leaden head moved most of all; at which 
times, also, the pain between his shoulders was much increased. 

Edgington was in no way doubtful as to the issue of the combat about to be re- 
newed, but he would, at the same time, have felt thankful if his old spear were not 
fast in the pig’s back. It was not that he felt more at home with his own spear 
than with a stranger’s, but it was that the pig when he now charged carried an ex- 
tra and formidable weapon, in the shape of four pound weight of lead at the head of 
the spear- shaft, which was higher than Edgington’s saddle, and which, striking with 
the force of the hog’s speed, was quite enough to kill his horse if it hit him 
on the forehead, or to break his own leg. ‘The danger was, moreover, somewhat 
heightened by the fact that the spear-top inclined a little to the off or right-hand 
die of the pig ; and as the horse invariably passes on that side, to enable the rider 
to deliver the spear with the right hand, the chance of collision was, of course, there- 
by increased. 

Our hero saw all this, and duly weighed it as he returned with the new spear ; but 
all the thinking in the world could not alter the fae ts, and beyond his determination 
to try and lessen the danger by endeavouring to spear the boar as he stood, or, in 
other words, to ride so suddenly and so fast at him, that he would not have time to 
charge, he did not allow himself to anticipate danger, even for his dear Arab horse, 
for whose safety be truly concerned himself much more than for his own. 

As he cantered back after these cogitations, he did not do so in a direct line with 
the pig, but rather as if he purposed passing him; but when his horse was about one 
hundred yards off, he suddenly turned him straight at the boar, and putting both 
spurs into the Arab’s flanks, rushed up at almost railroad speed. Quick as he per- 
formed this manceuvre, the savage and wily pig was not behind him, for he, too, 
started at full career to meet his antagonist, the spear in his back swaying fearfully 
as he did so, and the leaden head threatening destruction to anything or anybody it 
struck. ‘There was no time to think of the a anger, for the next moment they met; 
and just before Edgington buried his spear in the boar’s neck, the dreaded leaden 
top struck the Arab a violent blow on the shoulder. 

Both stopped quicker after this second encounter than they had the first time— 
Edgington’s horse, because the stroke had lamed him, and the poor pig had now 
nearly received his quietus, 
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Though iame, the Arab was but slightly so, and readily obeyed his rider’s wish to 
return and despatch the pig. It required neither courage nor skill to do this, for 
he was fast bleeding to death, and on Edgington’s return to his side was quite un- 
able to advance a step to meet him. He died as he had fought, game to the end, mak- 
ing faint efforts up to the last moment to wound the horse, quite regardless of the 
repeated spear-thrusts he received, until nature could hold out no longer, and he 
sunk at the Arab’s feet, a noble example of the courage, ferocity, and endurance of 
his race ! 

“T’m so sorry about your poor mare; how is she ?” asked Edgington, as young 
Black came up to see their now lifeless antagonist. 

“ Very bad, I fear,” he answered ; “ I much doubt if she’ll ever run again. What 
an enormous beast!” he continued, putting his foot on the boar ; “ no wonder he 
sent my mare flying as he did. Tell me—about the mare—what can Ido? She’s 
a great deal too badly cut to walk back to camp.” 

“Tet me see her,” Edgington said, jumping off his horse and leaving him where 
he stood. ‘ Never mind my Arab ; he wont stir, or if he does, it will only be to fol- 
low me. Poor fellow,” he added, looking back, “I fear he’s somewhat lame from 
that nasty blow he got with the leaden head of your spear in the last charge.” 

On reaching the spot where the mare lay, Edgington, who had somewhat studied 
the veterinary art, saw at a glance that she could not live many hours, and that it 
was but lost labour to attempt removing her to the camp. He told his young com- 
panion so plainly, who was not a little distressed thereat, notwithstanding that he 
had himself guessed as much. 

“ Ah, Captain Edgington,” said Black, with a doleful face, “ she was such a good 
mare, and so fond of me, poor thing ! I shall never forget her; she is the first horse I 
ever had that was all my own, and, I dare say, I loved her the more for it. Tell me,” 
he resumed, after a moment’s pause, as he gazed at the poor animal before him, 
breathing heavily, with its eyes glazed and staring, “ was it my fault that the boar 
knocked her over and wounded her ?” 

“Oh no,” our hero replied, unwilling to pain him; “ such accidents must happen 
every now and then. See, here are our syces coming; the pig brought us here a 
pretty good pace, or they'd have arrived long ago. There are two villagers with 
them, we'll send one to get a hackery to take the boar to camp; and as for your 
poor mare, my dear fellow, I fear you can do nothing but let her die where she lies.” 

The young indigo-planter did not speak, but he knelt down by the head of his dy- 
ing steed, and, bending over, pressed his lips to her muzzle. When he arose, tears 
were in his eyes, which he quickly, however, brushed away, and turning to Edging- 
ton, said “ Yes, I’ll go back with you now, but I'll leave my syce here with the mare 
till she dies, and he shall go and get her water from the next village.” 


Of course Edgington is miserable in his married life, and at last sends 
for Marion a ward of his, of excelling beauty. She arrives and draws forth 
the love of the wife as far as it is possible for such a woman to love. At 
the beginning of 1857, in the course of the Relief, Edgington’s Regiment 
is sent to Cawnpore, and the march is described. There we are introduced 
to the Rajah of Bithoor who sees Marion, and by his gaze at a ball terrifies 
her. Hoby meanwhile has learned to love her, but dare not express his 
love. Beatrice’s mother is taken ill and she must return to Patna, so that 
her husband and ward are at Cawnpore when the mutiny breaks out. Of 
Beatrice we hear no more. All the preliminaries of the storm are depicted. 
At last it bursts and our hero and his Ward, like the rest, flee to the en- 
trenchments. The assault is described, the life of misery and suspense, 
the deaths of agony. Young Hoby is wounded and he dies, but not until 


Marion and he confess their love at his dying béd. But terms are offered, 


and forth go the wretched band, reduced from 700 to 450, to the boats 
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Marion had exacted from her guardian a promise that he would shoot her 


rather than allow her to fall alone into the traitors’ hands. They have 
reached the boats and are already on board, when they discover the trea- 


chery :— 

Three reports of cannon, in quick succession, from the Nana’s camp, while the 
crowd of natives about the boats gave way on all sides, called forth Edgington’s last 
exclamation. 

“Great God help us!—treachery it is!’’ roared out Merton, as he saw two guns, 
previously hid, run out at top of the bank, while the port-fires burnt ready in the 
hands of the gunners. “ We’ve still a chance. Shove away men, its a case of life 
and death ; she’s moved a little already ; another shove, and she’s off !” 

Whether the next attempt would have floated her cannot be known, for it was 
never made. As Merton finished speaking, even as the men on board, fully alive 
to the danger, collected their strength for a good trial, a volley of musketry was 
heard, and Merton sprang off the deck with a stifled scream, still keeping his hold 
on the bamboo. The only two others who had been exerting their power on the 
same pole, thus startled, let go their hold, and as it swung on one side, while Merton 
convulsively grasped it in the air, it precipitated him into the water, a lifeless corpse, 
for the bullet had traversed his brain. 

Many others, both afloat and ashore, fell at the same moment ; and a wild cry of 
despair rent the air, as the women heard the treacherous fire, and knew it portended 
death to all. 

Mrs. Merton, transfixed for an instant with horror when she heard her husband’s 
ery, rushed out the next from under the covered portion of the boat, and, with one 
long terrific scream, in which the name she so dearly loved was distinguished, plung- 
ed into the water after the sinking body, and disappeared with it. 

A scene too horrible for words faithfully to portray then commenced. Volleys 
upon volleys of musketry were poured into the boats, the two guns on the bank 
belched forth grape on that hapless multitude, while those who had not yet embark- 
ed were cut down where they stood, or hunted from side to side—a hundred sabres, 
flashing in the morning sun, testifying to the number and animosity of their enemies. 

But man was not the only prey of the treacherous and cowardly rebels, for the 
sand on the river’s bank drank in also the blood of gentle woman, while little chil- 
dren were trampled under foot, or flung in the air and caught on the sword’s point, 
their mothers, if still alive, rending the air with screams. Nor were those in the 
boats safer, for, crowded and huddled together under the useless covering described, 
the grape and the bullets entered and struck down many. 

It is a horrible scene enacting,—it has no parallel on history’s page,—but it will 
continue; for though the shriek of woman, the low-muttered curse of betrayed man- 
hood, the ery of childhood, rise on high, they awake no pity in that arch-fiend the 
Nana, who, having organized the plot, now quietly looks on as his myrmidons work 
out his bloody ends. 

All fell not, however, as sheep under the butcher’s knife. The bold-hearted Eng- 
lishman, the now desperate Eurasian, saw that hope there was none, and they fought 
like lions, selling their lives as dearly as they could. A few, on the first discharge 
of musketry, had jumped overboard, and attempted to swim to the three boats al- 
ready loose, which had now reached the centre of the river, but most of them were 
drowned or shot by the sepoys as they swam. ‘The greater number, however, re- 
mained where they were, true to their posts, guarding the women and children with 
them, and falling at last on the bloody boat-decks, monuments of the eourage, the 
devotion, of the Anglo-Saxon, and the base treachery of the Asiatic ! 

Oh, how Edgington, in those fearful moments, envied those of his comrades who 
had no female charge to attend to. How his brain swam, as he realized how ttterly 
all hope was gone, and the dark promise made to Marion flashed across his mind. ~ 

“ Arthur,” said a tremulous voice, “ Arthur, I will be shot by your side.” Edging- 
ton turned, and there, as an angel of light amidst the dark scenes enacting, stood 
Marion Paris, still beautiful, with a wild light in her eyes, and her partly-untramel- 
led golden hair, blown out by the hot blasts, brushing against his cheek. 
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But it was not Edgington alone who remarked the young girl and her wild beau- 
ty ; the rajah, on the bank, did so too, and shrieked out,— 

“Cease firing on that boat. There is the prize—the girl in white. A hundred 
cold mohurs to whoever brings her to me.”’ 

The Nana was not near, but Edgington heard those loud and fearful words, and 
trembled as he did so. 

Marion heard them not, but she saw the rajah pointing at her, while some men 
left his side and approached the boat. 

In an instant the recollection of her dream was revived, with all its horrors. 
“ Arthur, Arthur! save me! save me!” she cried, as she clutched his arm, and, 
with a wild light in her eyes, looked up to heaven. 

“There is but one way,” whispered Edgington, as he bent his head to hers, while 
a frightful pallor overspread his face. 

“| choose that way! It is that way I mean. Your promise—remember ! Quick, 
twill be too late directly.” 

“God bless thee then in death, my Marion !” exclaimed Edgington, as he imprint- 
ed one long ardent kiss on the lips of the young girl. It was the first and last kiss 
he ever gave her. She shut her eyes, for she could not look on the instant death 
which she knew awaited her. One instant more, as, with a trembling hand, the pistol 
was cocked, and the next the brains of Marion Paris bespattered the chest of her 
guardian, 

“ Now, hell-hound !” shrieked Edgington, as he leapt from the boat, all tremor, 
all fear past, and rushed up the bank towards the Nana. “ Alas ! I cannot reach 
him!” he added, with a despairing tone, as he was met by the rajah’s emissaries; 
but my bullet may. One chance remains, if successful, I die happy. 

Vith steady nerves, in the wild tumult raging, he rested his revolver on his left arm, 
and fired the last charge it contained at his—at England’s deadly foe ; but the Nana 
was reserved for a later fate, and the bullet touched him not. 

Another moment and the spirit of Edgington, freed from its corporal tenement 
by the sabres of the rebels, winged its way, in goodly company, to that abode where 
treachery and cruelty exist not. 





The Armies of the Great Powers. By Lascelles Wraxall. London: W. J. Al- 
len and Co. 1859. 


Mr. WRAXALL was editor of the Naval and Military Gazette. While in 
that office his duties led him to devote great attention to the Military ad- 
ministration and organization of the Five Great Powers, on which he wrote 
a series of articles in the paper which he edited. Desirous, as he says in his 
Preface, that his labours should have something more than an ephemeral 
existence, he collected his papers, and with additions they constitute the 
volume before us. It may be regarded as a supplement to the author’s for- 
mer work, “ Hand-book to the Naval and Military Resources of the Principal 
European Nations.” [t contains an immense mass of information on the 
history as well as the detailed organization of the Great Armies of the world, 
narrated in a lively style, and accompanied by suggestions and remarks which 
are always of value. Our military as well as civilian readers will find in its 
pages many facts of which they were before ignorant, and which are in them- 
selves both curious and important. The book has additional value in the 
opportunity that it affords, for the first time, of looking at the whole 


apparatus of civilized warfare with one glance, and comparing its various 
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modes. in the chief countries of Europe. The result of the comparison will 
not be favourable to the British Army in its externals and organization, 
while it is most flattering to its materiel, its pluck, and high moral quali- 
ties. The book appears at a time when it will be especially valuable, when 
war is impending in Europe, and is inevitable. An appendix contains in- 
formation on the Turkish and Sardinian Armies, and a List of Bengal Corps 
that have mutinied or been disbanded. 

The one fact, however, that brings the volume under our notice is, that it 
contains a chapter full of facts on the Anglo-Indian Army, forming as it 
must do a necessary part of an account of the British Army. Mr. Wraxall 
candidly confesses that he cannot draw any of his statements on this part 
of his subject from his own experience, but is indebted for his'analysis to 
the well-known article the subject in the “ Revue des deux Mondes” writ- 
ten by M. de Valbezen, who was for some time French Consul at Calcutta, 
to Comte de Warren’s work ‘ L’Inde Anglaise’ who was formerly an Indian 
Officer, and to the English books by General Briggs, “ India and Europe 
Compared” and Rafter’s “ Our Indian Army.” He is thus enabled to take a 
more impartial view of the subject, than if he had confined himself entire- 
ly to the views and statements of our own countrymen. 

We can do little more here than recommend our readers to look to this 
volume if they wish a condensed account of our Indian Army as it was be- 
fore the Rebellion. On the subject of the bravery ofthe sepoys, the author re- 
gards them as excellent troops so long as they are led by British Officers 
to whom they feel an attachment. Such instances are cited as their standing 
the brunt of a charge from the French at the battle of Porto Novo in 1782, 
and driving them back, as their valour at the battle of Port Louis in the 
Isle of France, and at the lines of Velter Vieden in Batavia in 1811. The 


opinion of the late Sir Henry Havelock was very strong on the ether side, 


that in all circumstances they were arrant cowards save where they had every 
advantage on their side. His experience was that only a very few of their offi- 
cers ever shewed anything like true courage. The first sepoys seem to have 
been disciplined in Bombay, for the first mention we have of them is in 1747 
when a corps of 100 sepoys from that Presidency and 400 from Tellicherry 
joined the army at Madras. A company of Bombay Sepoys also was present 
at the battle of Plassey. The first Artillery force organized in Bengal was 
in 1749. It was composed of Sailors drawn from Boscawen’s Squadron, and 
for a long time it was jealously guarded against the admission of natives. 
The only irregular native contingent that remained faithful during the Re- 
bellion was the Hyderabad Contingent consisting of 4 field batteries, 4 re- 
giments of cavalry and 6 of infantry, or about 10,000 men. The other con- 
tingents were faithless, vz, :— 
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8000 men. 
1600 ,, 
1100 _ ,, 
1100 ,, 
1100 ,, 


The Gwalior Contingent 
The Malwa pe 
The Bhopal " 
The Kotah 7 


The Joudpore Legion or “ - 
The whole of our Anglo-Indian bine, abelian 24 000 mative police and 


399,000 contingents, which our Allies are bound to furnish by treaty when 
called on to do so, but which are not always kept up, formed a disposable 
strength of 715,000 men and officers. M. De Valbezen gives the following 


as the expenditure accruing from the maintenance of these forces for 1857 :— 
£ 


80,000 
60,000 
54,800 
28,300 
37,200 
25,800 
18,000 


oe Cavalry regiment 700 strong 
ueen’s Army : : 
Q J Infantry regiment 1000 strong 


Company’s European Regiment of 814 men - 
Native Infantry Regiment 1000 men 

Native Regular Cavalry Regiment 500 men 
Native Irregular Infantry Regiment 800 men 


Irregular Cavalry Regiment 500 men 
The return in 1856 for the Army of bide. was “£9, 802,235, of which 


£4,134,135 was expended for the maintenance of 231,000 native hanes In 
the following table is a detailed statement of the late Company’s forces :-— 
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What was the effect of Mutiny on this Army? Of the 74 native infan- 
try regiments mentioned in the Table, 45 mutinied, 20 were disarmed, and 3 
(19th, 34th and 64th) disbanded. Of faithful regiments we have the 21st at 
Peshawur, the 31st at Saugor, the 47th, 65th and 70th afterwards in China 


and the 66th Ghoorkas. Of the 18 irregular cavalry regiments nine muti- 


nied and the 10th and 11th were disarmed. Ten battalions of Sappers out of 
12 mutinied. “The native light cavalry were disarmed and dispersed, in 
the Horse Artillery two native troops of the 1st Brigade mutinied, while one 
in the 2nd and one in the 3rd Brigades were disarmed. In the Foot Artil- 
lery nine Companies mutinied and nine were disarmed.” 

Mr. Wraxall points to the Aborigines, the Hill Tribes, the mlechhas who 
in the earlier days of the Company’s raj supplied the great majority of se- 
poys, as a source whence we might draw valuable raw material in the reor- 
ganization of our native army. In this he follows General Briggs :— 

“They opposed Haider Ali of Mysore, and gained the battle of Plassey, before a 
Bengal army existed. The Purwaries of the Bombay army, with the 2nd battalion 
of the 42nd Highlanders, defended Mangalore for six months against a force of 
40,000 men, and then capitulated honorably. The Bengies, or aborigines of Bengal, 
constituted a portion of the Mogul infantry. The Bedas, or natives of Mysore, form- 
ed the body-guard of the ruler of Mysore ; and Colonel Weeks describes them as the 
bravest soldiers of that country. ‘The Minas, and other aboriginal races in Central 
India, constitute the guard of the Rajput princes at the present day. ‘These men 
have none of the prejudices of the Hindus or Muhammadans, and as they may be 
calculated at 16,000,000, they afford a source of 400,000 men between the ages of 
twenty and forty, to fill up the ranks of our native army.” 

The work is highly creditable to Mr. Wraxall both as a writer, and a col- 
lector of facts. 





A Year's Campaigning in India From March 1857 to March 1858. By 
Julius George Medley, Captain, Bengal Engineers and Garrison En- 
gineer of Lucknow. With Plans of the Military Operations. London My 
W. Thacker and Co. 1858. 


Captain Medley was late in the field with his book. This, as well &s the 
fact of its close resemblance in incident and the operations described, to 
Colonel Bourchier’s “ Eight Months’ Campaign” deprives it of much of the 
interest that it would otherwise have possessed. The work, however, is so 
far a specialty that it is written by an Engineer Officer, who describes all the 
events of which he was either a spectator or sharer from a professional 
point of view. The style is quite that of military literature—lively, racy, 
and manifesting a due disregard for the dignity of literature by the abun- 
dance of colloquiai expressions. 

The book begins with a well-sketched narrative of an expedition against 
the Bozdars, one of the tribes on the lower Derajat frontier, about 50 miles 


North of Dera Ghazee Khan, It was in frontier warfare that such men as 


¢ 
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Chamberlain, Coke, Nicholson, Hodson, Probyn, Watson, Wilde and Green 
were trained, and by it that our Punjab Irregulars were fitted for the glorious 
part that they played in the suppression of Mutiny and Revolt. The Pathan 
and Belooch tribes on our Western Punjab Frontrer, like the clans of 
Scotland, were their own masters, and so far from paying tribute to any 
superior, their chiefs were in the habit of receiving large sums from our Go- 
vernment, nominally for the guardianship of the passes and the protection 
of travellers. We never expected to civilise them altogether, but there was 
a maximum of plundering and marauding beyond which we could not allow 
them to go. The Bozdars passed this limit, and the successful expedition 
two months before the outbreak of the Mutinies, described by our Author, 
was the result. The enemy had possession of the passes and the heights, but 
our artillery drove them off, and slaughtered 100 of them with a loss of 60 
killed and wounded. After our penetrating thirty miles into the hills, and 
thus rudely lifting the purdah of their country, the Bozdars sued for peace, 
paid for the men they had slain in their forays, and a few months after, when 
our troops had been withdrawn to aid in the suppression of the Rebellion, 
furnished a Contingent for the defence of the frontier. 

After this appropriate introduction to more serious strife, Captain Med- 
ley went down to join the force at Delhi, vid Dera Ghazee Khan, Mooltan, 
Lahore, Phillour, Umballa, and Kurnaul. He gives a clearer account of the 
position of Delhi and of the Attock, than can be found out of Colonel Baird 
Smith’s Despatch. In the midst of toil there was enjoyment :— 

“The heat was very great, but the excitement of the scene almost prevented its 
being felt. The men’s dinner and beer came into the batteries, and were heartily 
enjoyed; and, in the evening, sundry scared figures in white came running into the 
place, one by one, and proved to be our kAtdmutgars, bringing the officers’ dinners. 
And it is only fair to this much-abused class of servants to record how bravely they 
behaved in this respect. There were very few who, even when their masters’ posts 
were the most dangerous, ever hesitated to bring them their dinners, as regularly as 
clockwork. 

“The bdbheesties were another class of servants that behaved equally well. In the 
manygonflicts that took place outside the walls of Delhi, these men, with their water- 
bags, always kept up with the European troops, and were ready with their cooling 
draught in the heat of the battle, and many of them lost their lives or their limbs 
on these occasions. ‘The European soldiers duly appreciated this pluck. When it 
was war to the knife with every other Pandy, the rebel bheesties were spared, out of 
compliment to their fraternity; and many a windfall of loot from the bodies of the 
slain did our regimental bheesties get hold of, by the favour of the Europeans. After 
discussing our dinners, pipes were lighted, and the officer commanding in the bat- 
tery made arrangements for a mild sort of firing to be kept up through the night ; 
while the artillery, in general, lay down to sleep away their day’s fatigue. So 
thoroughly did one get accustomed to the row, and so great was the fatigue, that the 
regular discharge of the guns fired through the night, within ten fect of the sleeper, 
would not disturb his repose.” 


With a view to making arrangements for the assault, Captain Medley 
and another officer were ordered by the Chief Engineer to go down and 
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examine the main breach near the Cashtnere Bastion, and see if it were prac- 
ticable :-— 


“Creeping quietly through the garden we quickly found ourselves under a large 
tree on the edge of the cover, and here we halted for a moment, convers- 
ing only in whispers. The enemy’s skirmishers were firing away on our right 
some thirty jyards from us, and the flashes of their muskets lit up the air as if 
they had been fireflies. ‘The shells and rockets of the enemy at one moment illu- 
mined the space around, as they sailed over our heads, and then left us in total dark- 
ness. We now left the Rifle officer, Lieutenant H -, and his twenty men in sup- 
port, and with the six men who were to accompany us, L and I emerged into 
the open, and pushed straight for the breach. In tive minutes we found ourselves 
on the edge of the ditch, the dark mass of the Cashmere Bastion immediately on the 
other side, and the breach distinctly discernible. Not a soul was in sight. The 
counterscarp was sixteen feet deep, and steep ; L slid down first, I passed down 
the ladder, and taking two men out of the six, descended after him, leaving the other 
four on the top to cover our retreat. ‘lwo minutes more and we should have been 
at the top of the breach ; but quiet as we had been, the enemy was on the watch, 
and we heard several men running from the left towards the breach. We therefore 
reascended, though with some difficulty, and throwing onrselves down on the grass, 
waited in silence for what was to happen. A number of figures immediately appear- 
ed on the top of the breach, their forms clearly discernible agajnst the bright sky, 
and not twenty yards distant. We, however, were in the deep shade, and they could 
not apparently see us. ‘They conversed in a low tone, and presently we heard the 
ring of their steel ramrods as they loaded. We waited quictly, hoping they would 
go away, when another attempt might be made. Meanwhile we could see that the 
breach was a good one, the slope easy of ascent, and that there were no guns in the 
flank. We knew by experience, too, that the ditch was easy of descent. It was, 
however, desirable, if possible, to get to the top, but the sentries would not move. 
At one time the thought oceurred to me of attempting the ascent by force. We 
might have shot two or three of them from where we lay, and in the surprise the rest 
might have run, and we could have been to the top and back before they had seen 
how small our party was; but the extreme hazard of the attempt, and the utter im- 
possibiliiy of rescuing any one that might be wounded in the ditch, made me abandon 
the idea, when I further reflected that we had, in reality, gained all the needful infor- 
mation. After waiting therefore some minutes longer, I gave a signal, the whole of 
us jumped up at once, and ran back towards our own ground. Directly we were dis- 
covered, a volley was sent after us; the balls came whizzing about our ears, but no 
one was touched. We reached our support in safety, and all quietly retreated to the 
Koodsea Bagh by the same road we had come. L—— went off to the batteries to 
tell them they might open fire azain, and I got on to my horse and galloped back to 
camp as hard as 1 could, to make my report to the Chief Engineer—the roar of the 
batteries, as I rode off, showing that they had once more opened fire on the breach. 
I found the Chief Engineer in his office; drew out my report on paper, with a sketch 
of the breach, which I reported practicable for immediate assault.” 


After the capture of Delhi, our author, being wounded, got leave to go to 


Mussourie and accomplished his journey of 150 miles without molestation, 
nine days after the termination of such a contest. He joined Seaton’s 
column at Allyghur and after taking his part in the Doab Campaign, was 
one of the force that took Lucknow. The book concludes, after the approv- 
ed fashion, with some trite remarks on the causes of the Mutinies and the 
future organization of the Army. 
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The Christian Statesman and our Indian Empire, or, the Legitimate Sphere 





of Government Countenance and Aid in the Promotion of Christianity in 
India. An Essay which obtained the Maitland Prize for the Year 1858, 
By the Rev. G. F. Maclear, B. A. MacMillan and Co., Cambridge. 1859. 










THIS Essay obtained the Maitland Prize for the year 1858. 


other books written professedly for the purpose of competing for a prize, it 


Like many 






has not so much the appearance of being the utterance of the author’s earn- 






est convictions as a work on such a subject ought to have. Mr. Maclear 






having been the successful competitor for the Burney Prize Essay for the 






year 1855, and for the Hulsean Prize for the year 1857, evidently thought 






that he would have a good chance of obtaining the prize for an essay on 






“The Legitimate sphere of Government Countenance and Aid in the promo- 






tion of Christianity in India ;” and therefore “read up” for and thought on 






the subject, wrote the essay, sent it in and succeeded, Too many topics are 






taken up to be thoroughly discussed within the short compass of 146 pages ; 





and the perusal of it produces a feeling of unsatisfactoriness and want of 






completeness, though the author has certainly done his best to fortify his 





positions by reiterated appeals to authorities. On nearly every third page 






we find a quotation sometimes long, sometimes short. It is very amusing 






to notice the mode in which these quotations are introduced. Occasionally, 





it is true, they are introduced by the simple remark. ‘It has been ob- 






served’ or ‘it has been well remarked’ but generally they are introduced in 






this style ‘as the distinguished author remarks’ ‘as has been so well ex- 






pressed by Bishop Hinds’ ‘ writes Sir Emerson Tennent,’ ‘as Archbishop 






Whateley remarks, ‘to use the language of Sir John Lawrence, ‘as says 






an eminent writer, ‘the eminent writer we have just quoted, ‘just as 






it has been observed by a distinguished writer’ With these occurring 






again and again in the text, and with numberless references to distinguish- 






ed and eminent authors in the notes, we cannot rid ourselves of the feeling 






that the writer is evidently trying to impress on the minds of the exa- 






miners a notion of his extensive reading and profound research. We regret 





to write thus, the more so because generally speaking we coincide with the 






author’s conclusion, and there are passages which show an ability for good 






and even vigorous writing. We do not feel that the cause of Christiani- 






ty and good government will gain much by the publication of this essay. 
As the best thing in the book and as giving a favourable notion of the Au- 
thor’s style, we extract the following. Having quoted a passage from the 
letters of Jndophilus in the Times in favour of secular education by Govern- 








ment he proceeds :— 
‘We have taken the liberty of quoting this passage at length, because 







the quarter, whence it comes, stamps it with authovity, and imparts to it 
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a peculiar value. Now let us compare the admissions here made with the 
reasons generally alleged against any direct recognition of Christianity on 
the part of the Government in its Scholastic Institutions. Is it not here 
distinctly admitted, 

First, that any really effectual separation of secular from religious in- 
struction is impracticable ? 

Secondly, that by the Government system of education Hindu prejudices 
are destroyed in the minds of the pupils ? 

Thirdly, that by the same system the thoughts of the Hindu youth are 
directed towards Christianity ? 

Fourthly, that the Government system does not give the effectual motive 
which a firm belief in Christianity would impart ? 

Fifthly, that in the middle or transition state which this system pro- 
duces, the Hindus cannot remain, but unable to exist without some reli- 
gion, must sooner or later pass over to Christianity ? 

Now what are the grounds on which it is affirmed that any direct Go- 
vernmental recognition of Christianity is to be deprecated? They are 
mainly these. First—it would be imprudent: secondly, it would be un- 
just: thirdly, it would be impolitic. It would be imprudent, because it 
would offend the prejudices of the natives: it would be unjust, because 
it would be employing public funds raised from amongst the natives 
themselves to convert them from their own religion : it would be impoli- 
tic, because it would be a species of ‘ proselytism’ and ‘ quiet persecu- 
tion, 

And yet it is neither imprudent, nor unjust, nor impolitic to maintain a 
course of instruction whereby the Hindu system is destroyed, the thoughts 
of the Natives inclined towards Christianity, and a transition state pro- 
duced, wherein they cannot remain, but out of which they must eventually 
pass on to Christianity. In other words, a Government professing absolute 
neutrality may legitimately impart such an education as must inevitably 
destroy the Hindu system, and direct the thoughts of the native youths to- 
wards Christianity, and yet it would be guilty of imprudence, injustice and 
proselytising if it offered any instruction in the truths of that religion 
which its system of education thus unavoidably to promote. 

Now it seems to us that there is here a very curious species of contradic- 
tion. We cannot reconcile the admissions of the advocates of an exclusive- 
ly secular education with the reasons they allege against any direct instruc- 
tion in Christianity. It seems to us that if it is unjust to promote Chris- 
tianity directly, it is unjust and dishonest knowingly to promote it indirect- 
ly under cover of professed neutrality, and that for a Government to main- 
tain a system which. they allow does not supply those effectual motives to 
high moral rectitude which Christianity imparts, is not only unwise, but 
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something else ; for ‘to him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, it 


is sin.” 
} ry] . 1 ora ‘ , he 
Sound as are most of the conclusions and well written as are many of the 
passages, we cannot divest ourselves of the belief that if a prize had not 


been offered this essay would-never have seen the light—and for such a 
motive a book on such a subject ought not to have been written. 





A History of Arabia Felix or Yemen from the commencement of the Chris- 
tian Era to the present time, including an account of the British Settle- 
ment of Aden. By Captain R. L. Playfair, Madras Artillery ; and 


First Assistant Political Resident, Aden. Bombay. Printed for Govern- 


ment. 1859. 


Tus work is as unlike a Blue Book as well can be, but yet it constitutes 
No. XLIX. of the new series of Selections from the Records of the Bombay 
Government. It is purely historical and topographical in its character. 
It is not so much a history, however as a collection of Annals and Re- 
cords out of which a better litterateur than the compiler could make 
a work of deep interest and importance. Captain Playfair has industrious- 
ly read up all that could be found in the subject of Yemen, and gives us a 
list of Authorities in almost every language that has a literature, number- 
ing no less than sixty-one. Crushed beneath the weight of his ponderous 
accoutrements, he has made a collection of materials of the baldest 
and most undigested character, which does not boast the virtue of even 
methodical arrangement. After general remarks on Yemen, he gives us a 
detailed description of Aden, and enters into an account of the fifteen 
great divisions of Yemen. He then takes up its history from the Christian 
Era, when the Himyarite dynasty so called from Himyar, fifth monarch of 
the race from Kaptan (the Jocktan of Scripture,) ruled over it, to its con- 
quest by the Abyssinians who extinguished a dynasty that had existed two 
thousand years. The Abyssinians held the country from A. D. 525 to 573, 
when Saif, the last of the old Himyarite race, called in the Persians who 
drove them out. Like the rest of the Caiiba worshippers of Arabia, the 
inhabitants of Yemen became followers of Mahomet, and the Imam of 
Sania, its chief town, became his vassal. His descendants continued to 
reign over the whole of it with varying fortune till A. D. 1728, when the 
chief of the Abdali tribe threw off his allegiance, seized Aden, and proclaim- 
ed himself Sultan of Lahej. Since that time till the present there have 
been eight of these Sultans, the present ruler having succeeded to power in 
1849. His name is Ali Bin Mahsin. 

The Europeans first came into contact with Yemen when Prester John, 
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the Christian King of Abyssinia, sent an Embassy to the Senate of Florence. 
In A. D. 1487 John Pedreio de Covilham went to Aden vid Alexandria and 
the Red Sea, sent by John IL, King of Portugal. The Red Sea was first 
visited by the English in 1609 in the Ascension commanded by Capt. Alexan- 
der Sharpey. In 1614 Van der Broeck was sent to the Red Sea for the first 
time by the Dutch East India Company. In 1762 King Frederick V. of 
Denmark organised an expedition for the exploration of Arabia and more 
especially Yemen under the learned M. Carsten Niebuhr. The first visit 
of the French was made about 1708, The ships under M. de Merveille were 
sent from Brest by a French Company of St. Malo. The Dutch, French, and 
English, all established factories on the coast, but especially at Mokha. In 
1799 Lieut. Col. Murray, at the head of 300 European and native troops, took 
possession of the isle of Perim, situated between the two points which in- 
clude the Straits of Bal-El-Mandeb, in consequence of the invasion of Egypt 
by the French. As it had no water, and it was found that the Straits could 
not be commanded by batteries on the shore, it was abandoned. It has 
since been re-occupied for purposes of navigation and with a view to the 
Electric Telegraph. 

We obtained possession of Aden thus. A Madras ship, belonging to the 
niece of the Nawab of the Carnatic and under British colours, went on shore 
a few miles distant from Aden. She was plundered, and her passengers forced 
to submit to every kind of indignity. The Government of Bombay sent 
Captain Haines, I. N., to demand reparation, and, if he could not obtain it 
otherwise, to purchase Aden. The Sultan of Lahej paid an indemnity, and 
after signing a bond to cede the peninsula to the British for an annual pen- 
sion of 87,000 dollars, proved treacherous. Captain Haines was reinforced by a 
body of 700 troops from Bombay under Major Baillie, and took the place by 
assault on 16th January 1839. Since then the Sultan has been continually set- 
ting up the other tribes the Foudtheli and Akrabi against us, and there have 
been not a few assassinations. But on the 18th March 1858 Brigadier 
Coghlan, the Political Resident and Commandant, gave him a thorough chas- 
tisement, so that as perfect satisfaction may be expected in our future rela- 
tions with him as is possible with so treacherous but avaricious a savage. 

Aden has prospered greatly under our rule. The population has increased 
from 500 to 25,000 ; it is a free port, with a trade in 1858 of 

Imports. Rs. 

Goods and Treasure, Ris ae or ee vee 70,20,475 

Exports. 
Goods and Treasure, ... aa ; oo ... 44,35,048 


Total, gah Ya os” a ie ot 1,14,55,593 
which shows an incrgase over the previous year of Rs, 26,30,698. The only 
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other possessions of the British in the vicinity of Arabia are, besides Aden 
and Perim, the Massah islands in the Bay of Tajoorah, Eibat near Zailah, 
and the Curia Muria islands on the Mahra Coast of Arabia. The British 
purchased the two first in 1840 but have never occupied them, and the 
Imam of Muscat ceded the last in 1854. They are valuable for their guano 
deposits. 





Recollections of a Winter Campaign in India in 1857-58. With drawings on 
stone from the Author's designs. By Capt. Oliver J. Jones, Rk. N. Lon- 
don : Saunders and Otley. 1859. 


Tuts work is the production of a rollicking sailor, and when we have said 
that the pictures with which it is illustrated are admirably done and most 
true to life, we have said the most of the book that we can. No one expects 
a sailor to describe anything on land with any degree of clearness or accu- 
racy, and hence an intelligible description of scenery, incident or siege, must 
not be looked for in these ‘ Recollections. But the pictures, slang, beauti- 
ful printing, stories and puns, make the reader glide along easily through 
Lord Clyde’s operations between the Relief and final Capture of Lucknow. 
Captain Jones finds it difficult to say why coolies are called so, unless it is that 
no amount of heat has any effect upon them, and is of opinion that the let- 
ter n at the end of the word baboo would not be misapplied in the case of 
the native. The great virtue of our author is his ‘ pluck’ and singular 
capacity for making a good dinner out of materials that disgusted landsmen, 
and for always putting up where the best dinner could be got. Disappointed 


in being employed during the Rebellion in carrying troops or in any other 
way, he came out to India as a volunteer, and was chiefly with H. M.’s 53rd 
and the Naval Brigade, throughout that part of the campaign at which 


he was present. -He was absent from England only seven months, and even 
if his services had no other result, than the exquisitely truthful sketches 
of his servants, sea life, camp life, Dak travelling, a Boar hunt, and the Naval 
Brigade Races, they would have been valuable. But our sailor also fought 
well and did not escape without a scar. 

After the battle of the Kala Nuddee, when he was sitting at tiffin, 
the 53rd Skirmishers were observed to rise suddenly with a shout and make 
a rush on the village. 

“¢ By Jove,’ exclaims Major English, ‘ what will Sir Colin say ? MacNeil (to the 
adjutant), for heaven’s sake go and stop them.’ ‘ My horse is here, shall I go, 
too, English ?? ‘ Do; that’s a good fellow ;’ and away we went at a gallop, and 
reached the village just with the foremost men. It was fortunate for us that the 
enemy did not wait for the gallant 53rd, or two horsemen nearly in front would 


have had not much chance. MacNeil was halting them, while the advance sound- 
ed, and hurrah! on they went, The advance was first sounded by a little drum- 
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mer-boy of the 53rd (so we heard afterwards) who stuck himself up on a mound, 
and too-tooed away the advance and the double with all the breath in his lungs. 
When asked afterwards what he meant by sounding it without orders, he said, 
‘ Please, sir, I was afraid the men would lick me if I didn’t.’ The first thing we 
met was the gun Peel, or rather Vaughan, had knocked over, with the gunner lying 
dead by it. 

Payn now came up, and taking command, got the men into order, and advanced 
through the village, and on clearing it, opened them out in skirmishing order, still 
advancing rapidly. We could only see the stragglers till we crested the hill, a short 
way in rear of the village, and then beheld the enemy drawn up about half a mile 
from us, with their artillery in front of them, which immediately opened a sharp but 
inctiectual fire. 

On looking to our left we beheld with joy our cavalry advancing at a gallop, 
threatening the enemy’s right, and behind us our artillery coming up rapidly, and 
the infantry advancing beyond the village ; so the 53rd kept pressing on. ‘Lhe ar- 
tiilery soon opened upon the enemy, and as the cavalry were now getting close to 
them, they broke and dispersed like a fan all over the country. In amoment the 
cavalry were among them, and soon about 300 were cut up, the remainder saving 
themselves by flight, and by the mysterious manner in which an Indian force disap- 
pears. One moment the ground is covered in every direction with fugitives, the next 
there is hardly one to be seen ; they hide in the long grass, in the cates of dholl, 
which grow six feet high, in the cracks and clefts of the earth, in holes, in ditches, 
behind walls, behind banks, behind everything or an} thing which can conceal aman. 
Occasionally they are discovered, and their fate is s.on sealed, but the greater part 
escape. 

We captured seven*guns out of nine which they had, and as the furthest was at 
the tenth milestone from Futtyghur, and the Kala Nuddee at the 17th, Sir Colin 
may, in great part, thank the dashing but rather irregular advance of the 53rd for 
his success on that day, for had the advance been much longer delayed, the greater 
part would have got back in safety to Futtyghur and Furruckabad, and instead of 
having merely to take possession of an empty fort, he might have had to besiege it, 
thereby wasting much valuable time and many equally valuable lives. 

On inquiry, it appeared that it was whispered amongst the 52rd, that the 93rd, 
who were ordered to dine early on purpose, were to be sent on to storm the village, 
and they, thinking it very hard that after being under fire for seven hours, they 
should be cut out of the honour of storming the place, passed the word to one ano- 
ther to“ advance while the 93rd were dining. Afterwards, when Sir Colin came up 
with some of them (I will not answer for the truth of this, but I have been told it 
a hundred times, though I have also heard it denied), and began pitching into 
them for daring to advance without orders, all the reply he got was “ ‘Three cheers 
for Sir Colin ;” and on his turning to Mansfield, and saying—* Speak to them, they 
are your old regiment,” there was immediately “ Three cheers for General Mans- 
field.””, Meanwhile an order was given for a general advance, and the baggage 
was directed to cross the bridge, and to come on; I cantered on to the front to 
see What had been done there, and when about a mile on I met an artillery officer 
who said“ You had better not go on; there are several desperate fellows in a 
hole there who have killed and wounded some men, and they are hoiding some of 
the Naval Brigade at bay.” Not quite seeing his argument, I galloped on rather 
faster, for two reasons: first, to get there sooner, and secondly, that if they did 
take a shot at me it should be a flying one ; and came up to Peel, who had with him 
young Daniels and half-a-dozen men ; (Daniels is the mid who was Peel’s aide-de- 
camp during the Crimean war, was at his side during the slaughter of Inkermann, 
and bound up his wound at the repulse of the 18th of June, under the storm of 
shot, shell, and bullets which the Redan was pouring into our shattered forces, and 
helped him back to the trenches ; he has the Victoria Cross, and medals without 
end, and is a fine fellow indeed). They were standing behind some trees. Peel 
said “ Get off your horse or you'll be shot,” which I did sharp. Alongside the 
road was a ditch, about six feet deep, in which were four Sepoys, two dead ; young 
Daniels had shot one with his revolver, the two others at that moment jumped up 
and bolted into a little house by the roadside, which had been a police-station. I 
took my jistol from my holster (I had left my sword hanging to the mess-dhoolie 
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when I started off in such a hurry), and running up to the window, looked out for 
a chance to get a shot at them, but could only see the points of their bayonets 
sticking out of the inner doors; one poked his head out for a moment, and [ 
snapped a shot, but missed him, and I saw the muzzle of his musket nearly point 
at me; it could not luckily quite do so, for the corners of the door did not allow 
enough training. A shot came from another direction, which I suppose killed one, 
and the other made a rush; and I did not miss him this time, but rolled him over 
dead—mzy first subscription to the punishment of the murderers of our countrymen, 
our countrywomen, and their helpless children. I rejoiced at it, and felt that nowI 
had not come out to India in vain. Soon after a dhoolie passed, and on inquiring 
whom it contained, we were told it was poor Captain Younghusband. He had been 
through the siewe of Delhi, had led his gallant Punjaubees in all the fights in Great- 
hed’s and Grant’s descent from Delhi to Cawnpore, had had the most marvellous 
escape shortly before, for in a pursuit he and his horse fell down a well, and two 
more came on top of him, yet, wonderful to relate, he was got out unhurt, the others, 
horses and. men, were killed ; and here, in cutting up these fugitives, he, as fate 
would have it, came across one determined man among many cowards, who, know- 
ing his own death inevitable, knelt down on one knee, took a deliberate aim when 
Younghusband was within five yards of him, shot him through the lungs, and was 
himself immediately killed. Younghusband lingered on till next day, when he expir- 
ed.”’ 























Annals of the Indian Rebellion, 1857-58. Part 1. May, 1859. Calcuttu. 


THis promises to be a useful compilation so long as it confines itself to 
what it pretends to be—mere Annals. The time has not yet come fora 
History of the Indian Revolt, but no works can be more useful than those 
which collect ‘contributions towards’ it. Such a record as this ought to 
be skilfully selected, clearly arranged, full of references, containing only 


authoritative documents, and accompanied by a copious Index. 





From New York to Dethi, by way of Rio de Janeiro, Australia and China. 
By Robert B. Minturn, Jr. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 1858, 


THE rage for travel is extending itself, and among none so much as our 
American brethren. Proud as they have reason to be of their own country, 
the more educated among them ever feel a- longing to see the old lands which 
were the fountains of civilisation and the depositories of its triumphs. 
Brought up from boyhood to look upon the literature and history of other 
countries as grander than their own, which are but an effect of these, they 
look with a somewhat deeper awe upon the glories of the past, than those 
older nations which may also be strangers to them, and long for the time 
when they shall become familiar with the sources whence their own ancestors 
drew their power and their love of liberty, their own writers found their inspi- 
ration. But even American travellers have exhausted the ordinary resorts 
of sight-seekers, and have created a literature of travel which has left no 
ordinary scene undescribed, no ordinary place unvisited. Shut up to dis- 
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cover new objects of excitement, the tendency has of late developed itself 
to scamper over a vast extent of ground, to observe quickly and therefore 
carelessly, and to set up for a wonderful traveller by a six months run over 
three continents. Men like Mr. Train and Bayard Taylor differ very widely 
in their powers and the value of their books, the latter being as plea- 
sant and admirable as the former is disgusting and puny, but both travel- 
led over too great an extent of ground, and even Taylor mars his otherwise 
almost perfect work by shallow ignorance on many points, rapid and 


incorrect generalisation, or positive mis-statement. When we read the first 


sentence of our Author’s preface, the title page of whose book bears on it 


that he visited Rio de Janeiro, Australia, China, and India—“ the following 
work has grown out of a six months’ tour in India,” we dreaded a repetition 
of the flippancy, ignorance and ill-taste of Mr. Train, and expected to see all, 
but especially India and her rulers, ignorantly misrepresented. But it is 
not so, and we must distinctly declare that we have found Mr. Minturn’s 
book the most accurate and trustworthy on India of any work written by 
a comparative stranger that we have read. The style may be bad, the des- 
cription devoid of all colouring, and the whole work somewhat defective 
in life, but it possesses that first quality of a book of travels—accuracy, an 
accuracy extending to such minute details as native names and Hindos- 
tanee words, as the intricacies of landed tenures and the Civil Courts. 
There is throughout the work a thorough sympathy with the English, an 
appreciation of the blessings of their rule, and an understanding of the cha- 
racter of the natives and the relation in which we stand to them, which 
only a democratic American of the Southern States could shew :— 


“Officials in India are blamed for the tone assumed by them toward natives of 
education and position. It is alleged that too little consideration, too little respect, 
is shown them. ‘This allegation is unfounded. So far as regards courtesy in pub- 
lic, not only the orders of the government, but the gentlemanly feelings of the offi- 
cers themselves, induce them to treat with every attention those natives of standing 
—native gentlemen they are called—with whom they are brought into connection, 
either officially or socially. But English officers cannot look upon these natives with 
any respect ; they cannot look upon them as in any sense their equals, or worthy 
to mix in the society of themselves, and especially of their wives and families ; and 
it is not very wonderful that the disgust, which courtesy forbids them to show in 
public, should be occasionally visible in the coldness of their manners, and that the 
utter contempt which the rough-mannered but honourable soldier feels for these 
whited sepulchres, these polished villains, should find an open and frequent expres- 
sion in private. In fact, what a perversion of terms is it to apply to such men the 
name of gentleman—a term of which we are so justly proud, because no other lan- 
guage has for it an equivalent. What do we mean by a gentleman? We mean, 
in the first place, a man of position and of polished manners—these are possessed 
to the highest extent by those natives to whom the term is applied. But do we not 
mean something more ? Do we not associate with the word the possession of those 
higher qualities, the respect for which has descended to us from the age of chivalry ? 
Must not a gentleman be a man of honour, of truth, of courage? Must he not have 
a certain respect for what is weak and helpness ; a detestation of all unfair advan- 
tage, a chivalrous respect for women ; and must he not shrink from all that is mean, 
low, cowardly, and degrading ? In fine, must not every gentleman be a man in the 
fullest and highest sense of the term ? and will any amount of wealth, power, or re- 
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fined manners, make up for the utter absence of truth, honour, and every ennobling 
moral quality ? Now, when we consider that, in addition to all this tres achery, lying, 
moral cowardice, and degradation, a native gentleman lives in the habitual practice 
of crimes so loathsome that no convict in our prisons would not shrink from the 
charge of them if made against himself, I am sure it will be a subject of wonder, not 
that all who know their character should despise them, but that any man who res- 
pects himself should be willing to mingle with them in society on terms of equality.” 









The ship in which Mr. Minturn embarked was bound for Sydney, 
but a succession of violent gales drove it into Rio. After a ten days’ 
stay there he reached Sydney, scampered over the whole of South Austra- 
lia, and visited the Gold-Diggings. He gives a good account of the squat- 
ter system, and after a survey of English power in the Australian co- 
lonies comes to the conclusion, which is a just one, that they can never 
become a rival to America. Their physical geography, their distance 
from the great markets of the world, the climate, and the present system 
of land apportionment, are against it. He represents most of their inha- 
bitants, like the British in India, as intending to return home sooner or 
later. In sixty days from Sydney he reached Shanghae, made a trip in- 
land, went to Hong-Kong and Canton and thence in the “ Lancefield” to 
Calcutta, which he reached in the middle of October 1856. His description 
of Calcutta and Anglo-Indian life is singularly clear and correct, free at 
once from libel and high colouring. He proceeds by the ordinary dak route 
to Benares, thence to Allahabad, Cawnpore and Lucknow, at which latter 
place he was the guest of Captain Hayes. After visiting Meerut he has a 
run up the Himalayas as far as Landour. A conversation with the Ameri- 
can Missionaries at Dehra, leads to the following remarks on Annexation :— 






















“No one who sympathizes with the restoration of order in France by the Great Na- 
poleon, ought to object to the annexation of native territories by the Company. The 
two cases are almost exactly parallel. In both we have the forcible substitution of 
a good government for a bad one—of law for anarchy. In both certain rights were 
necessarily violated, and certain classes offended. Whatever differences there are 
in the two cases, are in favour of the English. The tyranny of a native government 
is worse than that of the Bourbons, or of the Revolutionary authorities. In France 
there was a large class who were much attached to the old Royal government ; in 
an Indian State, such a class is small, and consists of the government officials who 
live by extortion, and the feudal princes who grow rich by violence and plunder. 
In France, too, if Napoleon had not arisen, the Bourbons would probably have been 
restored, and would have inaugurated a government purified of the abuses which 
had driven them from the throne. In India there was no such chance. Govern- 
ments there nevér change or improve—they only become weak. The royal races 
degenerate, and, as vitality diminishes in the central organ of the body politic, the 
extremities become corrupt and disorganized. ‘Then comes a bloody usurpation, and 
the same thing is repeated. Sometimes the catastrophe is a conquest ; but, with 
that change, the above formula is an accurate description of the history of the native 
dynasties ‘of India. Fortunate are those States which, at such a crisis in the affairs 
of their rulers, have been taken under British protection, and saved from the inde- 
finite repetition of revolutions, tyrannies, anarchy, and conquest. ‘The term “ revo- 
lution,” which I employ, may be misunderstood. I would not imply a popular move- 
ment. There never has been, and never can be anything of the kind in India, with 
reference to government. The great mass of the population have stood inactive for 
centuries, and seen their country invaded ; their royal families in chains, or put to 
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the sword ; armies of invaders devastating their fields, and robbing their wealth. 
They have beheld, unmoved, every possible change in the supreme power ; they have 
submitted without a murmur, to the most grinding cruelty and oppression ; but they 


have never once struck a blow in their own defence—they only fled to the jungul 
and its tigers, when their country was overrun by robbers, like the Maharattas, of 
more than average cruelty ; or took refuge in the British territories, when, as in the 
case of Oude, the tyranny of government was no longer endurable.”’ 

A description of Delhi, Umballah, Agra, Jaipoor, Rajpootana, the Mahratta 
Country, Ellora, Bombay, Aden and Cairo, ends the travels in the East. 
Then follow Chapters on the Climate and History of India, the English Go- 
vernment in India, the Army of India, the Revenue and Wealth of India 
and the Revolt. An appendix gives the music and an English adaptation of 
the Persian Song of the Nauch Girls—* Tazu ba Tazu, Now ba now!” The 
American nation will gain a pretty correct idea of the English in India 
from this book. We know none that we would so soon recommend te 
one who is totally ignorant of the past and present of British India. It 
reads like a romance of De Foe, but it is truthful as a volume of Hallam. 





Scripture and Science not at variance ; with remarks on the Historical Cha- 
racter, Plenary Inspiration, and Surpassing Importance of the Earlier 
Chapters of Genesis. By John H. Pratt, M. A., Archdeacon of Calcutta. 
Third Edition. Londen: Thomas Hatchard. 1859, 


We have read this third edition of the Archdeacon’s pamphlet with un- 
feigned satisfaction. Small and unpretending as it is, we believe it to be 
destined to do good service to the cause of truth. It is designed to meet a 
want that has been leng felt—a service which it performs most completely. 
How many sincere Christians, and how many sincere doubters, would rejoice 
to have this book placed in their hands. And in these days when the 
knowledge of the Physical Sciences is being so widely spread, the impor- 
tance of a short, readable, truthful book on such a subject cannot be over- 
estimated. The purpose of the book can scarcely be better expressed than 
in the Archdeacon’s own words. “The assertion, not unfrequently made, 
that the discoveries of science are opposed to the declarations of Holy 


Scripture, is as mischievous as it is false, because it tends both to call in 


question the inspiration of the sacred volume and to throw discredit upon 
scientific pursuits. 


“Many, however, who are pre-disposed to reject such a conclusion, from a general 
conviction that Scripture is the Word of God, are nevertheless at a loss for argu- 
ments to repel the charge. It is the object of the following pages to furnish such 
persons with a reply, in a concise and portable form. The Treatise, therefore, is in- 
tentionally only a summary of arguments. To expand it, except by the addition of 
new illustrations, would defeat my design. A larger work would not find access 
where I hope this will. There are others also whose case it is here designed to 
meet—those who receive the Christian Revelation, but, under the influence of sup-~ 

JUNE, 1859, y 
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posed difficulties brought to light by scientific discovery, are tempted to abandon the 
earlier portion of the Sacred Volume as not inspired. It is possible that the un- 
believer, too, may find something in these pages to soften his prejudices ; but his 
éase is not here specially contemplated.” 

Such then being the purpose of the book, let us look at the argument 
brought under notice. Believing in the existence of a God (and with those 
who deny the existence of a God we have at present nothing to do) from 
what sources may we learn about Him? From two, viz.: from nature—the 
works of creation, and from the Bible. These two, Creation and the Bible 
come from God, the source of truth, and therefore cannot be at variance. 
The teaching of one cannot be contradictory to that of the other. But, say 
somé, the teachings of Science respecting the works of God in nature do 
contradict the statements of the Bible. Either, therefore, the teachings of 
Science or the statements of the Bible must be wrong ; both cannot be 
true. Which then is in error? Is Science wrong? Have the diligent 
explorers of the secrets of nature correctly noted their facts, observed a suf- 
ficient number, and drawn correct conclusions from them? It cannot be 
doubted—too many have pursued the investigation for anything like collu- 
sion to take place—some of them, too, being men known for their devout 
reverence of the Book of God. Is then the Bible false ? There is no other 
alternative ; if the one or the other, Science or the Bible, must be wrong, 
and if Science be unquestionably true, the Bible must be as unquestionably 
false. What was the consequence of a statement like that? Either the vo- 
taries of Science must disbelieve the Bible, or the believers in the Bible 
must disavow Science. And even so the result has proved. How many 
names does history present us with of men who have devoted themselves 
to scientific investigations, and who, because of the supposed opposition of 
Scripture to their discoveries, have rejected the claims of the Bible to be the 
revealed will of the God of Nature. And on the other hand how often has 
the Christian Church ranked herself amongst the opponents of Science, for 
no other reason than this apparent contradiction between Scripture and 
Science, In former times, Astronomy, in more modern times, Geology, have 
been represented as opponents of Scripture. Every one will at once call to 
mind the case of Galileo, and the persecution he underwent at the hands of 
the Romish Church for that (we quote from the sentence of the Inquisition 
recorded against him) “ you believe and hold the false doctrine, and contra- 
ry to the Holy and Divine Scriptures, namely, that the Sun is the centre 
of the world, and that it does not move from East to West, and that the earth 
does move, and is not the centre of the world ; also that an opinion can be 
held and supported, as probable, after it has been declared and finally 
deemed contrary to the Holy Scripture ; and, consequently, that you have 
incurred all the censures and penalties enjoined and promulgated in the sa- 
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cred canons, and other generaland particular constitutions against delinquents 
of this description.” And but for the humiliating abjuration wrung from the 
aged Astronomer by the tortures of the rack, the full penalties thus pronoune- 
ed, he would have had to bear. What surer plan could have been adopted 
to make men infidels? They could not disbelieve the results to which after 
so much patient and often toilsome investigation they had come. Even 
Galileo himself, when rising from his knees after reading and signing 
the solemn abjuration of his opinions muttered “For all this, the 
earth does move.” Could Astronomers come to any other conclusion, 
if this be the teaching of the Bible, the Bible must be false ? And even so 
has it been in these modern times when the study of Geology has resulted 
in discoveries that have run athwart opinions as strenuously cherished, 
and as widely spread as the astronomical opinions of the olden times. To 
say nothing of other matters that might be mentioned, geology reveals to 
us the fact of the immense and inconceivable antiquity of the earth, ‘an 
antiquity compared with which the 6,000 years of its supposed existence are 
but as yesterday, and proves to us the existence of animals and plants pre- 
viously to the six days’ work in the Mosaic account of the Creation. How 
shall facts like these be met? Alas, how have they been met ? ‘They were 
regarded with the like indignant scorn, as the fabrication of ungodly men, 
enemies of the Sacred Volume, and fearless in their profane inventions. 
The press teemed with attacks upon such reckless theorists, and crude hy- 


pothesis, and hasty guesses, and ignorant assertions which the age should 


have been ashamed of, were thrust forward to take the place of facts’ But 
could these attacks and denunciations (the form which religious persecu- 
tion now-a-days takes) prevent the spread of the truth? No, ‘the earth 
does move, the inquisition and the retractation notwithstanding. And the 
tremendous antiquity of the earth, and the existence of animals and plants 
before the six days’ work, are facts, denunciations and charges of atheism 
notwithstanding. Just take as a specimen of the mode in which these geolo- 
gical discoveries were met, the following, extracted from ‘ Popular Geology 
subversive of Divine Revelation, by the Rev. Hy. Cole, and quoted in Dr. 
Pye Smith’s ‘Geology and Scripture.’ 

“ We defy all the combined ability of infidelity, philosophy, and geology, 
to prove the ‘ beginning’ to have been anterior to the ‘first day’ God here 
intends—We again sacredly defy all the combined ability of sophistical 
geologians, to the end of time, to prove either our Scriptural positions false, 
or their geological positions true.—Suffice it to say that sophisticating geo- 
logians have been allured, by the implacable subtleties of the enemy of God 
and man, to enlist themselves in the service of his infernal policy.” Notice 
the exquisite refinement of the combination, infidelity, philosophy, and geo- 
logy. It is no very difficult matter to fling charges such as these, and the 
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effect of them undoubtedly was, for a time, to put Science and Scripture in 
antagonism to one another. The alternative could not be evaded. Science 
being true, and Scripture teaching what it was supposed to teach, Scripture 
must be false. And if a man really wished to prove the Scriptures to be 
untrue (as we cannot but feel that many men of Science did) we can- 
not be surprised that they should push this argument to the utmost. In 
fact it is even now one of the very arguments that we use against the di- 
vine authenticity of the Hindoo Shastras. When we had just fished the 
Archdeacon’s Book and the argument was fresh in our minds, we happened 
to take up by mere accident, the Bengalee translation of Dr. Wilson’s ex- 
posure of the Hindoo Religion.. And the very first argument he brings 
against the Hindoo System is *ttqq @e| ASS fantia ace fica a, 
(The teachings of the Shastras do not agree with true Science). If the ar- 
gument holds good respecting the Hindoo Shastras, it equally holds good, 
provided it be substantiated, against the Holy Scriptures. But can it be 
substantiated ? For a complete answer in the negative we must refer our 
readers to the Archdeacon’s book. While frankly admitting that Science 
may be opposed to our interpretation of the Scriptures, he thoroughly esta- 
blishes this proposition, that it is not opposed to the teachings of the Scrip- 
tures themselves. The history of the past gives us many instances of false 
interpretations of Scripture being rectified by the discoveries of Science, 
and of the consequent re-establishment of the Harmony of Science and 
Scripture. The later history of Science furnishes examples in which Scrip- 
ture has not only been relieved of false interpretations, but has had new 
light reflected upon it from the discoveries of Science—and also furnishes 
examples in which Science has been delivered from the false conclusions of 
some of its votaries and thereby shown to be in entire agreement with Scrip- 
ture. We have no hesitation whatever in expressing our belief that every 
candid reader carefully perusing this small treatise, will acknowledge the 
force and propriety of the remarks with which the first chapter is conclud- 
ed. 

“With these various examples before us, I think we may boldly say, that 
to assert that Scripture and Science are opposed to each other is UNPHILO- 
SOPHICAL. With such experience as the past has heaped up for our instruc- 
tion and warning, is it not in the highest degree contrary to the spirit of 
true philosophy to sound the alarm at every apparent contradiction be- 
tween the Word and Works of God? Have not the Scientific, in the steady 
and sure advance of their admired pursuit, been forced times without num- 
ber to abandon theories which once appeared plausible and comprehen- 
sive, and to yield to the stern requirements of fact and truth? Have ano- 
malies and contrarieties staggered them, and not rather quickened their 
search for clearer light and a nearer acquaintance with hidden connexions ? 
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And why should not the same waiting and trusting spirit guide us, when 
the Holy Scriptures are involved ; coming too, as they do, with such high 
sanctions, and carrying the trophies of victory from so many previous con- 

“With the history of past conflicts and past triumphs before us, what- 
ever startling difficulties may yet arise, we shall do well to pause and wait 
for further light ere we risk our,credit in venturing to assert, or even to 
suspect, that they are enemies, whom we have found to be friends under so 
many trying circumstances. Let our inductions be sober and well-weighed, and 
our reverence for the Sacred Volume, as God has given it to us, unshaken ; 
and no discoveries can move our confidence that Scripture, as the Inspired 
Word of God, and Science, as the means of setting forth the glory of his 
works, will always be found to speak the same thing in matters which they 
touch upon in common.” 

We have space merely to notice the fact that in the second chapter our 
author takes up “the historical character, plenary inspiration, and sur- 
passing importance of the First Eleven Chapters of Genesis,” thereby es- 
tablishing an argument ‘of a positive nature and confirmatory of that of the 
former chapter, from the character of Scripture itself, to show how impossi- 
ble it is that such a record can in any way contravene the teachings of the 


phenomena and laws of the material world, which proceeds from the same 


Almighty Author. 

The argument throughout is put in the clearest and briefest possible 
manner; there is no attempt at fine writing ; just enough examples are 
given to illustrate the argument and to make the book interesting. It 
is designed, not for scholars, but for that large class, who have not 
means to procure, or leisure inclination to read large and expen- 
sive works on the subject. We believe it will be exceedingly useful 
to those in the Christian Church whose confidence*in their Great Head is 
not sufficiently strong to prevent their dread of the onward advance of 
Science, from a fear lest the foundations of their faith should be weakened 
—to those whose minds may have been disturbed by the reckless assertions 
of mere smatterers in Science—and to those who rejoice when they see 
that Book unshaken under every attack, and rising, undimmed in its 
splendour, from every trial, because they know that the belief of the truths 
which it contains, is, with God’s blessing, the only means of regenerating 
a fallen world. 

To all we would earnestly commend the right noble and truly eloquent 
words with which the treatise closes—* The conclusion, then, that I would 
draw in these days of advancing knowledge is this, THAT NO NEW-DISCO~ 
VERIES, HOWEVER STARTLING, NEED DISTURB OUR BELIEF IN THE PLENARY 
INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE, OR DAMP OUR ZEAL IN THE PURSUIT OF SCIENCE, 
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is not to be wondered at when we consider the things which are brought 
into comparison. * * Let us, then hold firm our grasp upon this truth, 
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That difficulties should have existed, and should still occasionally appear 


that the Scriptures are the infallible Word of God, true in every state- 
ment they contain ; but at the same time remember, that there is no ground 


whatever for ceasing to pursue Science, in all its branches, with an ardent 


and fearless mind, 


other, and never will do so. 
endangering Revelation ; they tremble for the result, as new discoveries are 


God’s Word and Works never have contradicted each 


Some would decry the pursuit of Science as 


announced and reason publishes its triumphs. But these are short- 
sighted and ill-placed apprehensions ; nor would such a course remedy the 
The progress of Science is inevitable. As well might we desire 
to hold back the wheels of time, or attempt to enchain the thoughts of 


evils feared. 


men, as to arrest its course. 
of man’s intellectual endowments ; and to live in ignorance of the history 
and material laws of the Universe, of which he forms a part, is a libel on 
that commanding gift with which God has endowed him, rendering him 


‘Lhe progress of Science is indeed the glory 


xre-eminent above the rest of His creatures. The progress of Science is 
I g 


the setting forth of the greatness and wisdom of the Creator in His Work ; 
and to desire to check it, or to fear its results, is to betray our narrow pre- 
judices, and to refuse to recognize the hand of GOD in His own world. 
Let us, therefore, push our investigations to the utmost with untiring 


energy. 


“Let us not shrink, moreover, from stating our difficulties in their broadest features, 
and laying open without hesitation all that appears contradictory. We have nothing 
to fear. The greatest perplexities may at any time surround us; but both reason 
and experience have armed us with arguments which assure us that all wil] be 
right. Whatever happens, let our persuasion always be avowed, that Scripture cannot 
err. Let us be content rather to remain puzzled, than to abandon, or even question, 
a& truth which stands upon so immoveable a basis. It is the doubts and sur- 
mises of those who ar® looked to us authorities in these matters, which shake 
' It is the hazardous assertions of some who occupy the seal of the 
philosopher—who ought to be modelsof philosophical prudence, holding even the 
scales of truth amidst the headstrong and uninformed—which create the confusion. 
Such a course is UNPHILOSOPHICAL in the highest degree ; and not only so, it is 


men’s minds. 


MISCHIEVOUS in every way. 


It unsettles the mind of the young,—it plays into the 


unbelieving prepossessions of the infidel, it confirms the sceptic in his disregard of 
religion. On the other hand, it repels the timid from the pursuit of Science ; it 
disunites, instead of harmonizing ; 


ance things which in reality agree.”’ 


it checks the progress of truth ; it sets at vari- 











1. Life of Rama. 

2. Life of Alexander the Great. Secundra Orphan Press, Agra. 1854, 
In the English and Urdu Languages. 

THESE pamphlets were composed in 1854, by a member of the Civil Ser- 





vice, whose pen is not unfamiliar to the readers of this Review. They 
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are the first of a series, which may be extended indefinitely by the 
co-operation of many labourers, The object is, to place in the hands of 
students brief and intelligent biographies of those great men, whose names 
are in everybody’s mouth, and yet no one can precisely state who, and what 
manner of man, their hero was. Everything that savours of the unreal 
and mythical, is omitted, original works being consulted, and collated ; 
the history of the real man is told briefiy, and in a style suitable to the 
intelligence, and notions, of native readers. Each pamphlet is accom- 
panied by a map. 

The Lives of Paul the Apostle, Nanuk, Krishna, Buddha, and Mahomet, 
are now under preparation by the same author, and Mahmood of Ghuznee, 
Nowshirvan, and many others, suggest themselves, as deserving of notice, 
By degrees a series of lives of great men, who in past ages ruled king- 
doms, introduced ideas, and swayed the minds of their contemporaries, will 
be formed, and being translated from language to language will occupy the 
same position in Eastern literature, that Plutarch’s Lives have so long 
maintained in the West. It is of no use dashing our feet against adamantine 
truth, and ignoring the great men who have gone before us: let us make 
use of them, and influence the character of Moderns, by well drawn Bio- 
graphies of the Ancients. 





Literary Remains, consisting of Lectures and Tracts on Political Esonomy 
of the late Rev. Richard’ Jones, formerly Professor of Political Eeono- 
my at the East India College, Haileybury ; and Member of the Tithe and 
Charity Commissions. Edited with a Prefatory Notice, by the Rev. William 
Whewell, D. D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. London, John 
Murray, 1859. 


RicHaRrD JongES, whose Literary Remains the Master of Trinity has edited 
in the volume before us, was one of the most popular Professors who ever fill- 
ed a chair in Haileybury. Now that that College is numbered with the 
things that were, not the least pleasant of the recollections of the men whom 
it sent forth to fight the battle of civilisation in India, are connected 
with a man who was always personally respected and loved, and whose in- 
structions in Political Economy and the Philosophy of History were valued 
perhaps more those of any other Professor in any other branch of study. 

tegarding him many a tradition still lingers in the coteries of old Civilians 
who sat at his feet as ‘their Gamaliel. Many a one has he befriended 
when, but for the extra mark or two added to the Examination papers, 
he would have been ‘plucked? and not a few were his friendly counsels 
the means of recalling to the path of duty and morality, when in the 
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thoughtlessness of youth both seemed to have been forgotten. And 
many look back upon his class room as the place when they were first in- 
troduced to a set of new ideas, and felt stealing over them the beginning 
of higher aspirations, as listening to his lectures they learned how high 
was their calling, and how great their responsibility as the future rulers of 
Asiatics in our Eastern empire. While with the laughter-loving spirit of 
the student they enjoyed the jokes of and the jokes about “ Old Bulbul,’* as 
the Haileybury men invariably called him, they recognised in him and his 
prelections the best of guides toa wide yet thorough knowledge of that 
science which is the sine gua non of every statesman, ruler and administrator. 

The incidents in the life of Richard Jones, as given by Dr. Whewell, 
are very few. He was born at Tunbridge Wells in 1790. His father was 
a Solicitor, and he himself would have studied for the Bar, but that his 
childhood was sickly. He entered Caius College, Cambridge in October 
1812, and by his intelligence, wit and knowledge of the world, made him- 
self a favourite with all his fellows. He had around him men such as Her- 
schel, Whewell, Babbage, the late Dr. Peacock, and Sir Edward Ryan, and 
there laid the foundation of that eminence which he afterwards attained in 
the pursuit of Politica: Science. He entered the Church in 1816, and though 
he was not well fitted for the duties of a quiet country parish, yet by his 
kindliness of disposition, his knowledge of the peasantry, and his love for agri- 
cultura pursuits, he recommended himself to his various parishioners, He 
had several charges successively in Sussex. In 1831 he issued his first work 
on Rent, in which he especially attacked the doctrines of the then reigning 
school of Ricardo. He was appointed Professor of Political Economy in 
King’s College on its establishment in 1833, and in 1835 succeeded Mr. 
Malthus in Haileybury College, receiving his appointment from Mr. St. 
George Tucker, at that time Chairman of the Court of Directors, That 
office he continued to hold for twenty years, almost till his death in 1855, 
There it was that he promulgated his doctrines to his students, which are 
embodied in a course of lectures on Labour and Capital, a course on popu- 
lation, anda general course of seven lectures on Political Economy generally, 
forming his Text Book. The work contains also an Introductory Lecture 
on Political Economy delivered at King’s College, an Article on Primitive 
Political Economy contributed to the Edinburgh Review, an account of the 
Anglo-Indian Revenue Systems, a Tract on the Incidence of Taxes on Com- 
modities that are consumed by the labourer, and several detached Notes and 
Remarks. In a lecture on the distribution of wealth he gives the follow- 
ing clear description of Hereditary Occupiers of land who produce their own 
* He was so termed from the circumstance that, having lost his teeth, when 
he spoke his lips quivered as the throat of the nightingale does when she sings. 


Though very stout and yery heavy, Jones was a capital fox-hunter, 
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wages, as distinguished from those who are maintained by the revenue of 
their employers—namely menial servants and artizans, and those who are 
maintained by the capital of their employers. The class of peasant culti- 
vators he divides into 1st, proprietors ; 2nd, tenants of an individual land- 


holder ; 3rd, tenants of the Sovereign or State ; 4th, Hereditary Occupiers — 


Or Herepirary, OccupPiERs. 

These laborers have always constituted the largest portion of the agricultural po- 
pulation of Asia. Of our Indian subjects they form a large majority. They are, 
in fact, the inevitable offspring of the mutual necessities of governments and peoples 
situated as those of Asia have been. ‘The form of their government led to the claims 
and exactions of the Sovereign, while his obvious interests led to the practical rights 
of the occupiers to an hereditary interest. 

It is a common and indeed obvious remark, that among bodies of cultivators of 
simple habits and inhabiting a warm climate, the indirect taxes which are so pro- 
ductive in our own country cannot be levied to any great extent. Spirituous liquors, 
malt, sugar, tobacco, tea, coffee, and wines produce in England many millions to the 
State. It would be vain to expect even a reduced shadow of such a revenue from a 
body of Asiatics consuming little or nothing but what they themselves produce from 
he land they occupy. Yet, during the long series of ages through which we can 
trace them, powerful governments and, indeed, large empires have existed on the 
soil of Asia. ‘They have likewise been luxurious and warlike, eminent, too, in the 
tine and domestic arts, and « xX] ensive as to their armies. 

For these things, in large States, large revenues are required, and there existed one 
only, but apparently a sutticient, source of such revenues. ‘The land divided among 
cultivating peasants produces more than they consume in cultivation and in the 
maintenance of their families, and leaves, in fact, a surplus which may be appropriat- 
ed by the State. Hence there arises a government revenue which, when extracted 
from a wide extent of country, may be large without being burthensome, and may 
support the magnificent expenditure of an oriental monarchy, without supposing the 
people to be individually rich. The influence of the distribution of that revenue on 
ther classes we shall observe by and by. At present we are concerned only with 
the cultivators—with those who pay a revenue to the Crown,—not those who receive 
revenues from it. Looking to them and to the Sovereign, we have clearly before us 
two classes, to the existence of one of which the possession of land is necessary, and 
to the support of the other a share in the produce of that land. In this state of things 
a habit of hereditary occupation soon springs up and becomes a modified right. We 
need not puzzle ourselves about the religious or other sanctions to such rights which 
may sometimes be traced. It is enough that the habit is deeply rooted in the neces- 
sities of one party and the wants, almost amounting to necessities, of the other. 

Whenever the occupiers of the land in such countries are laborers producing their 

wn subsistence, there exists no class of capitalists able and willing to advance 
‘ages to them. In their case, if, on the death of the father, the family ceased to 
have any claim to the occupation of the soil, they must perish. No large population 
deprived of every other resource would submit to this without a struggle. But so 
far from wishing to deprive them of the right of succession, the State has an obvi- 
ous interest in retaining them on the land, and even in enforcing their retention of 
it, if foree were at all necessary for that purpose. Such was the origin of serfdom, 
and of the numerous bodies of men who, during the la.er days of the Roman em- 
pire, existed in its provinces, under an indetinite variety of names—not slaves, nor 
freemen, but cultivating the land as a condition of existence, and occupying it 
hereditarily ; partly, too, for the profit of other classes, who, unless they shared in 
the wealth produced by this labouring population, would have no revenues at all. 

A body of occupiers under the State, when it is tolerably well ordered, are ordi- 
narily in a better condition than those who labor for subordinate landholders. It 
is true the State has an apparent interest in reducing the wages of their labor 
(that is, what they are allowed to retain of the produce), to the lowest possible 
point, and too often the pressure becomes painful and mischievous. But experience 
soon proves that the laws of nature oppose an impassable barrier to the progress 
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of the exactions that can be made under such circumstances. The cultivator must 
be allowed enough to continue his industry and maintain himself while he labors, or 
cultivation must fail altogether, and with it the revenue it produces. for the State. 
sut something more than this is necessary, if the revenue of the State is to be con- 
tinuous. When the cultivator dies, he must leave a successor, and these successors 
must be the children of the class. He must therefore, while he lives, be able to rear 
up a family which will supply such successors. Now the death of half the children 
born before they arrive at years of maturity, may be assumed as a low average pro- 
portion. To keep up a nation of cultivators, they must have incomes which will 
enable them to support at least a family of four children, where two of them are to 
die before years of maturity. If less income were left them, an increase in the rate 
of mortality would ensue, and a gradual decrease in the number of cultivators must 
be the inevitable result. But such ultimate results are seldom brought about insen- 
sibly and quietly. As the peasants become sensible of the pressure, and feel the 
existence of themselves and their families at stake, desertion and resistance are their 
usual resource—and struggles between tyranny and desperation begin, which dis- 
figure the story of such States, and ensure their poverty and weakness. 

Such a condition of things involves that mutual dependence of Rent and Wages 
on each other which has been before alluded to. In a certain stage of society, ou 
own for instance, the amount of Rent depends on the quantity of Profits made on a 
given spot of land, which is in excess of what the same capital would realize in 
other employments. The capitalist undertakes all the expenses of cultivation, the 
maintenance of the laborers among the rest. He must have a rational prospect of 
making as much Profit as he could make in any other occupation, or he would not 
hire the land; and he will not long continue to make more, for the competition of 
other capitalists would prevent him from so doing : and in this way the Rents of a 
country so circumstanced come to be adjusted. But this is not an early, nor is it a 
wide-spread, state of things. At the birth-time of agriculture, no capitalists exist 
to take possession of cultivation. At the outset, it is the earth and their own labor 
which are the sole resources of the cultivators. Some small capital must no doubt 
be employed in the shape of seed and implements ; but, if we observe the wide sur- 
face of the earth occupied by such cultivators, we shall see that the capital they use 
is distinguished by an important characteristic from that belonging to the capitalists 
in our own country. It cannot be moved from the task of cultivation to any other 
occupation, for no such other occupation is open to the laborer. He must find land 
to produce food, or he must starve. In this state of things, it is obvious enough 
that the returns to his slender capital are so mixed up with the wages of his labor 
that, in practice, we cannot separate them. We are conscious of the presence of 
two elements, but we cannot argue upon the supposition of what would happen if 
the capital were moved to some different employment It is impossible it should be 
moved, for if it were, its owner must starve ; and so far as the agricultural laborer 
is concerned, there must be an end at once both to the Wages of Labor and the 
Rent of land.’ 


; 


The great claim of Jones to honour as a Political Economist rests on this 
fact. He was the first to apply the inductive method of Bacon to the 
Science ; and, as necessarily flowing from this, he ever illustrates his 
laws by the facts of history, making them easy of practical application 
or of being tested as to their correctness. This led him to shew that 
Ricardo, Malthus and his predecessors were wrong in their deductive me- 
thod, for they set out with data that were true of England and Belgium 
alone, and consequently the laws and principles resulting from these were 
inapplicable to any other country on the face of the globe. Butas the 
teacher of youths who were to rule millions of Asiatics, Jones was led to 
the study of the phenomena of the wealth, labour, and social and econo- 


mic position of the East, of Russi and of France as well as of England, and 
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to frame a body of doctrines which are applicable not only to this coun 
try or that, but constitute the Political Economy of Nations. 

Professor Jones was not merely a thinker, but led a busy life as a public 
man. When in King’s College, the Archbishop of Canterbury was led to 
consult him both as a Clergyman and a Political Economist on the subject 
of the Commutation of Tithes, which was then beginning to engage the at- 
tention of Parliament. In conjunction with Drinkwater Bethune he drew 
up a Bill which was subsequently passed into law. He was appointed one 
of the Commissioners for carrying it into eftect, and when the Commis- 
sion had finished its labours, he was so highly appreciated by the states- 
men of the day, that he was made one of the Charity Commissioners for 
England and Wales. 





Twelve Years of a Soldier's L fe in India: being Extracts from the Letters 
of the Late M jor W. S. R&R. Hodson, B. A., Trinity College ; Cambridge . 
Kirst Bengal Huropean Fusiliers, Commandant of Hodson’s Horse. In- 
cluding a Personal Narrative of the Si ge of Delhi and Capture of the King 
and Prince Ss. Edited by his Brother, the Rev. George H. Hodson, M. A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: John W. Parker and 


Son. 1859. 


[x the late vote of thanks to our Indian pacificators, when the orator’s 
thoughts turned to those whom death had taken out of the reach of human 
praise, the name of Hodson was joined with the names of Lawrence and 
Jacob. Why, with those two men whom some would rank first among our 
Indian rulers of men and all—now that they are dead—delight to honour, 
the third name should be that of a Brevet Major who died at 36, the book 
before us may claim to show. The editor has rightly judged that to show 
by what steps his brother grew to such a stature, is a worthy object ; wor- 
thier than any ‘ personal narrative’ of the siege of Delhi, to which he might 
have restricted the book,—any ‘ contribution’ to its history, valuable only 
in proportion to the .writer’s opportunities of seeing and doing, in the 
crisis of the mutiny. Yet, Hodson’s part in the siege is so distinctly the 
work up to which his whole previous life had been leading, that the book 


naturally divides itself into two halves: the first part consisting of skilfully 


selected and arranged glimpses of his eleven years’ training ; the second part 


exhibiting on an extended scale the man as the diverse influences of those 

years had fashioned him, when the event had at length “ brought him to 

the ring,” and for ten brilliant months he let the world “see how he could 

dance.” Hodson was singularly fortunate in his “ Schools and School Mas- 

ers.” To have been at Rugby under Dr. Arnold is a gift which even the 
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author of Jom Brown cannot overrate, and Hodson, without any special 
and therefore exclusive talent, was free to do as the air of Rugby happily 
tempts most to do, developing wind and limb without neglecting School 
work. But Hodson had the immense advantage of continuing and matur- 
ing at Trinity, Cambridge, the education well begun at Rugby. We find ita 
feature once and again remarked by those who saw him in India, that he 
is an educated man: and though on joining his regiment, “ his superiority 
in age and attainments to those of his own standing” made his footing nice 
and difficult to maintain, he successfully came through this test, and after- 


wards wishes that more of those who are sent “ to support the name and 


1 
ry 3) 


ingland in Asia,” came out at an age when “ education and reflec- 


power of I 
tion” should have taught them something “of what those words imply.” 
He came out to India, with an eye trained, not merely to observe the sur 
face, but to catch the drift of men and things as they passed before him, and 
a will to turn to account every opportunity of learning and doing. “ It 
seems to me that the great problem to be solved is how ‘ to do your own 
business? at the same time that ‘ you study to be quiet, i. e., how unosten- 
tatiously to do your appointed duty thoroughly, without being deterred by 
the fear of being thought over-zealous or ostentatious.” 

This weighty view, with the maxim which throughout he seems to have 
taken for his motto, he put on paper, after the Sutle] campaign, in- 
to the thick of which he was cast within three months of his arrival, had 
opened his eyes to the unsatisfactory state of the sepoy regiments. He 
was deeply disappointed at their inefficiency and want of discipline, and at 
length resolved, at some loss to his position, to seek entrance into the 1st 
European Fusiliers. After the first exciting lesson of war gained in the 
critical struggles of the Sikh campaign, his good fortune and the kindness 
of his friend Mr. Thomason threw him into the society and under the 
training of Sir Henry Lawrence. Lawrence and Hodson thenceforth are 
close friends, Lawrence at once perceiving that he was a man willing 
to be at work and capable of working well; and repaying him by what 
was most valuable to him and what he fully appreciated. “He tells 
me all that is going on, initiating me into the mysteries of ‘ Political’ 
business, and thus giving me more knowledge of things and persons 
Indian than I should learn in a year of ordinary life—aye! or in three 
years either.” After six months Lawrence selects him for Secretary, or 
in other words, factotum of the new Asylum to which his wise benevo- 
lence had just given a beginning. He says in a letter ;—“ you will na 
turally ask how I learnt all these trades. I can only say that you can’t 
be more astonished than I am myself, and can only satisfy you by the 
theory that ‘ nec« ssity is the mother of invention.—However as long as 


Colonel Lawrence leaves everything so completely in my hands, and trusts 
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$0 implicitly to my skill and honesty, it would be a shame not to work 
‘un-like a nigger”” At this time the Guide Corps was being formed, and 
through his watchful friend Lawrence, Hodson was appointed Second in 
Command. This post, “involving constant locomotion and plenty of work 
both for head, nerve and body,” was exactly to his taste, and, as Law- 


rence knew, the best fitted for calling forth his powers and energies 


ho was known to work. Men 


But work came then thick upon a man w 


+ 


who act upon what Hodson calls “ the willing-to-be-generally-useful prin- 
ciple,” are the necessary pioneers of regular staffs of trained professionals 
Versatility is the golden quality before the division of labour can obtain. 
before “a wild kingdom” (to use Hodson’s words) is ready to become “ po- 
lice ridden and civilian governed ;” and Hodson’s versatility was recogniz- 
.l by superior after superior setting him each to a different task with 
qual confidence in his powers. After successively building an Asylum on 
the top of a mountain, marking out and making twenty miles of road, and 
carrying on a revenue survey in unexplored corners and of the Baree Doab, 
nlivened by occasional robber-hunts, he joined his Guides at Lahore. 
There, in addition to his multifarious military duties in drilling and equip- 
ping an unformed corps, he was set to do Cutcherry work as an Assistant to 
the Resident. 

But Moolraj had meanwhile rebelled (and, by the way, narrowly escaped 
murdering Hodson instead of Lieut. Anderson), and the Punjaub was again 
in a ferment, Everywhere conspiracies had to be trodden out, se- 
ditious saints and intriguing Ranees to be pursued and taken; and 
Hodson had his share of the stir and the toil. At last when the rebellion 
became gene ‘al, the Guides were attached to Brigadier Wheeler’s force then 
on the move between the Chenab and the Beas; and there Hodson’s 
knowledge of the country and ‘ powers of locomotion’ came into play. 
He became famous alike as a sleepless ‘Intelligence Officer’ and as an un 
rivalled swordsman. In both capacities he achieved no small share 
of barren praise. On the annexation of the Punjaub, it could not be expected 
that a regular civil system could continue a subaltern of less than five 
years’ standing in so important a charge, “ however well qualified 
he might have proved himself for it in trying times.” He was relegated 
to his command with the Guides, aud the duties of “a drill sergeant,” 
as he expresses it, with a contempt which be jestingly pretends to feel. The 
error of his neglect was soon however rectified, and by his friends’ advice 
though against his own wishes, he became a civilian once more. In 
civil employ (with the interval of a delightful tour in Cashmere 
and Thibet with Sir H. Lawrence) he continued for three years. At 
last the appointment which he had so long coveted, offered, and over 


the heads of several seniors he obtained the command of the Guides, and 
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with a letter of the highest praise and esteem from his superior Mr. Ed- 
monstone, left for Peshawur. Here, at the outpost of British dominion, as 
“ military chief and civil Governor” of one of the roughest districts of the 
frontier, and of 900 soldiers all but as wild as the mountaineers they kept 
in check, he passed two years, pleasant because the work was congenial, and 
cheered by the presence of his wife. 

For nine years, then, Lieut. Hodson, had risen from post to post with sin- 
gular good fortune, and yet, if the expressed esteem of every master under 
whom he had yet served were a test, there was nothing fortuitous in such 
prosperity. But now, to take his brother’s view of the case, a view support- 
ed by the testimony of very high names, he was subjected to a “ most cruel 
and unjust persecution.” With the support of the party who had super- 
seded his patron Sir Henry Lawrence in the Punjaub administration, ca- 
lumnies were circulated and intrigues set on foot, against Hodson’s conduct 
both in a civil and military capacity. In the end of 1854 he was suspend- 
ed from all his duties and summoned before a Military Court of Enquiry 
at Peshawur, which threw open its doors to every man in the regiment who 
had a complaint to make. Nothing was proved which could form a case 
against him, “ provided he could establish the validity of his regimental ac- 
counts,” which were in a state of confusion. 

But, until “ the proceedings of this Court had been submitted to the Go- 
vernor General, no decision could be given or report published, though 
every publicity had been given to the accusations made.” Yet the papers 
lay idle in Lahore from January to July. Pending the result, Hodson had 
not only been suspended but superseded in his command ; and not till ten 
months had elapsed did his repeated applications for an examination of his 
accounts induce the authorities to appoint Major Reynelt Taylor to under- 
take this labour. His report, which he presented in February 1856, was 
prepared with the most painstaking minuteness, and, in the emphatic judg- 
ment both of Sir Robert Napier and Mr. Montgomery, cleared Hodson from 
every imputation. It proved that so far from letting his accounts drift 
into confusion (to say nothing of charges of moral obliquity), he had bestow- 
ed the utmost pains and had attained considerable success in reducing 
them to order out of the confusion in which he found them when he first 
assumed the command. But this report never reached Lord Dalhousie ; 
thirteen months after it had been concluded, it still lay unread ; and the 
outbreak of the mutiny found Hodson meditating a journey to Calcutta to 
try what his presence and personal statements could do there. Such is the 
consistent narrative of Mr. Hodson, and, to one avho reads it ignorant of 
all that passed behind the scenes of Punjaub politics, it carries conviction. 
Errors of judgment Hodson must have committed, and his brother allows 


that there were such at the base of “the mighty fabric” his enemies con- 
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structed. And Hodson had not yet learned that caution which he after. 
wards found it necessary to practise, in speaking of living men and passing 
measures, “ My misfortunes have taught me, though I may not condescend to 
conciliate, at least to do nothing to offend,” was his bitterly gained experience 
in after years. Meanwhile, while the Punjab authorities appointed three men 
to do the work that Hodson for two years had done single-handed ; he return- 
ed to his regiment, and took to a subaltern’s routine of duty with good heart 
and energy. His Colonel and the General of his division, but three 
months before the mutiny, each took occasion specially to bring to the notice 
of the Government the ability and perseverance with which he had just 
carried through a difficult reform in the Quarter Master’s Office—the very 
kind of duty for which his accusers had styled him incompetent and un- 
trustworthy ; and expressed their regret that such varied merits as Hodson 
possessed “ should be virtually lost to the State by his being employed as a 
regimental subaltern.” But the crisis was approaching which was to lift 
off the cloud that rested upon his fair fame, and thrust him again into the 
thick of such difficulties as he had always delighted in and triumphed 
over. 

In May 1857 he was at Umballa, in communication with General Anson, 
who had at once grasped the pith of his case and written in his favour to 
Lord Canning. The mutiny broke out, and, already clear of stain in the 
Commander-in-Chief’s eyes, he immediately received a public mark of his 
confidence in an appointment as “ Assistant Quarter-Master-General on his 
personal staff, to be under his Excellency’s immediate orders, and a com- 
mand to raise 100 horse and 50 foot for service in the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, and for personal escort.” But we do not intend to follow Hodson to 
Delhi. During that eventful siege, or rather campaign, from day to day he 
throws off, as he can snatch a leisure moment, photographs of himself and his 
work, for an eye which would not be content with any picture less faithful 
or less personal. We cannot but sympathize with Mr. Hodson in an un- 
willingness to destroy the entirety of those daily letters and of the im- 
pression they convey ; but we do not think the death of the writer alters 
the impropriety of publishing free private criticisms, however valuable, on 
the conduct of men living or lately dead ; nor is it to the advantage of 
the “justice due both to himself and to the gallant band who formed the 
‘army before Delhi, ” to do so. 

Mr. Hodson urges in defence, that his brother “ was well qualified both 
by his opportunities of observation at the time, and his past experience of 
Asiatic character, to form a judgment and express an opinion without ex- 
posing himself to the charge of presumption.” Hodson himself supplies a 
sufficient answer to this in one of his letters. In reply to a request for 
permission to publish extracts from them, he writes ;—“ I most decidedly 
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object and refuse, / ay Vu thing th uw fam ashamed MT, nothing that 28 20 
strictly true, but my remarks on men and measures, however just, would 
make me many enemies, and my misfortunes have taught me, though | 
may not condescend to conciliate, at least to do nothing to offend.” We 
do not think this an objection wholly interested, and therefore removed by 
the death of the objector. 

To return. We cannot sum up Hodson’s part in the siege of Delhi bet- 
ter than in the words of a drunken soldier. “ There goes that ’ere Hodson,” 
said he, as Hodson cantered down the lines; “ he’s sure to be in every- 
thing ; he’ll get shot, I know he will, and ['d a deal rather be shot myself ; 
we can’t do without him.” “There was not a man before Delhi who did 
not know Hodson,” says one ; “always active, always cheery, it did one’s 
heart good to look at his face, when all felt how critical was our position.” 
After the siege, wound up by his deed of deeds—the capture of the rebel 
emperor ani execution of Shahzidahs, Hodson was engaged with his 
Horse in active service in the Doab and Rohilcund ; in which the efficiency 
of his Corps,—raised by him man by man “ in an enemy’s country, when in 
the field on active service,” and however raw, used as soon as raised—was 
as conspicuous, as it could not help being under the old commandant of 
the Guides. In the midst of the fighting came cheering snatches of news. 
“ The truth is beginning to dawn on the minds of men in power regarding me. 
They now say that my remonstrance will be placed on record for preserva- 
tion, ‘ not for justification, which it is fully admitted was not required,’ and 
that ‘ no higher testimonials were ever produced. ” 

But on the llth March 1858, a chance shot in a dark passage in the 
Begum’s Palace at Lucknow put an end to these revived hopes. He died 
next day. “The men of his regiment cried like children when they heard 
the news.” 

The brother’s record of Hodson’s life concludes with sentences of posthu- 
mous praise sO unanimous in their admiration, and so-consistent in their 
eulogy, that we should be content, with those who have drawn him from 
the life, to admire and mourn a dead hero, had we heard no whispers of 
another kind. Major Hodson was not a Pecksniff; the high tone of his 
letters conveys an impression which we cannot but think his life conveyed 
also ; but we know that men turn their backs upon the book, and insinuate 
a suspicion against all but his abilities, which none have denied. How much 
of this suspicion is due to the lingering effect of those widely spread charges 
as to his conduct with the Guides, which, as we have seen, fell utterly to the 
ground, we cannot say ; those charges were never officially or publicly re- 
futed in his life time. Except for what private assurances he received, he 
died an un-vindicated man. But, furtlfer, let our readers refer to the story 


on page 322 ; instanced by the editor with approbation as a proof that his 
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brother was as men said, the most ‘ wide awake’ man in the army. We have 
heard this story construed into an evidence of an Yankee-like obliquity of 
vision when rupees enter into the question. But Brigadier Showers thinks 
differently, and readily accepts two rupees certain, rather than a chance of 
ten. It cannot be denied that a panegyrical Biography re-opens the question 
of the dead man’s worth ; but it would ill become us to put on paper a word 
against such a character as Hodson’s, unless we are prepared to remedy a 
serious omission in the published representation of his life, and to sub- 


stantiate a serious charge. 





A Brief Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Orissa Mission. Cuttack : 1858 






THIs pamphlet gives a short notice of a Christian Mission in one 
of the most interesting places in India—Orissa, though we do not believe 
with the writer that it is “the Palestine of India,” for with the exception of 
the shrine of Jagannath, which is simply a rendezvous of pilgrims, no other 
part of Orissa is now of much consequence. And Jagannath is not for a 
moment to be compared to Benares as a centre of influence. You have not, 
as at Benares, a staff of learned and deeply read Pundits who have dived 
into the past systems of philosophy ; there is not even a regular Sanskrit 
College at Jagannath. No rich pilgrims go to Jagannath as they do to 
Benares, to spend the remainder of their days there. 

Still Orissa is interesting, and we are glad to see from this report that the 
Missionaries are adopting what the Buddhist priests found so successful in 
Orissa, viz. to make their system national, and to divest it as much as pos- 
sible of a foreign element, knowing that every plant naturalised must 
adapt itself to the soil. We have a very pleasing account of native 
ministers, and their mode of preaching, which certainly seems to be a 
model for natives in other parts of India, as, while it is thoroughly Chris- 
tian in idea, it is at the same thoroughly oriental in the form which that 
idea assumes. Their sermons are pointed and pithy, and remind one of some 
of Spurgeon’s lively appeals. Such preaching must tell. 

Knowing, as we do, from educational and other returns, the fearful want of 
education in Orissa, and the very small number who can read any book intel- 
ligently and particularly a Christian one, we were surprised to find that 
the Missionaries here in 20 years printed and circulated in Urya 952,700 
tracts, besides 100,000 portions of Scripture. Were the receivers generally 
in a capacity to appreciate and understand these, we believe such a state- 
ment would be asign of good, and matter for rejoicing—but it is too 








evident all over India that the people will receive any thing in the shape of 
paper. As long as some payment is not required, we have no criterion 
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by which to judge of the genuineness of the demand. The living voice, in 
the present state of ignorance of the masses, is the surest way of getting 
at their hearts. 

The Missionaries itinerate extensively. They carry out in religious mat- 
ters what Sir H. Lawrence so often inculcated, both by precept and exam- 
ple on young civilians in magisterial ones—“ more under the tree and less 
under the punkah.” They adopt the principle of Dr. Chalmers, “ we must go 
to the people and not expect them in the first instance to come to us. We 


must be aggressive.’ 


© 


The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Budha of the Burmese, with annota 
tions, Notice on the Phongies, or Buddhist Religions, wnd the Ways to Ni 
ban. By the Right Rev. P. Bigandet, Vicar Apostolic of Pegu. Ran- 


goon : Pegu Press. 1858. 


No form of religion in the world at this moment numbers its votaries in 


such multitudes as Buddhism, and yet there are very few forms of belief 


whose tenets and tendencies are less understood, except by a select few 
whose opportunities have been special or whose research has been very 
painstaking. Over about one-fourth of the human family it has shed its 
soul-deadening blight. Its temples crown the hills of Nepaul and rise among 
the glades of Ceylon ; its worshippers people the crowded cities of the vast 
Celestial Empire and the isles of Japan ; it is the religion of Korea, Mon- 
golia and Thibet as well as of the whole of the Eastern Peninsula from Ma- 
lacca to the Shan States, with the exception of some of the wild tribes who 
declare respecting all religious belief “ that they know little on the sub- 
ject ; that God once wrote his Commands upon a buffalo’s hide, and called 
all nations together to take an abstract of it, but that they had no time for 
the work, being occupied with tilling their lands.” No doubt among the 
many nations in which it prevails it is more or less mixed up with remains 
of earlier forms of belief and superstition, but essentially it is one wide- 
spread atheism which originally arose on the banks of the Ganges among 
the subtle philosophers of an earlier creed, and has extended its sway over 
so many countries, with whose borders Britain is only now becoming ac- 
quainted. Any detailed account of the origin of this religion, of what promis- 
es it makes to gain the acceptance of men, of its propagation, and of the na- 
ture of its tenets, does not lie within the limits of a notice such as this. For 
information on such topics the enquirer must be referred to such authen- 
tic sources of information as the work named at the head of this, the writ- 
ings of Sir Wm. Jones, Klaproth, Remusat, Csoma de Kérés, Turnour, 
Hodgson, Latter, and others. A few facts however may be briefly stated 


respecting the founder of this creed 
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Budha or Gaudama, or Fo is, by the Northern Buddhists, that is, 
the Chinese, Japanese, and Thibetans, believed to have lived about 
1027 Bb. C., but the Southern Buddhists, or the Burmese, Siamese, 


Cingalese, and Chinese, (according to some authorities as cited by 


9 


Klaproth) fix the era of Gaudama in the sixth century before Christ. 
This discrepancy inclined scholars at one time to believe that there 
had been two historical Budhas. A careful comparison of the events 
of the recorded lives of both has, however, led to the conclusion that they 


are the same historical personage, whose nirvdéna or absorption into the 


quiescence of the deity, is placed in the eighteenth year of the reign of 


Ajata Satru (Adzatatha ), the sixth Sisundga, King of Magadha or Behar. 
This was about 196 years prior to Chandragupta, the Sandracottus of the 
Greeks, and consequently in 543 or 544 B. C. To the north of Benares 
(Baranathee) on the banks of the Gogra, of noble or royal family, 
and in all probability of Kshetrya caste, was born Gaudama or Theid 
dat. After passing twenty years or more under his father’s roof; 
he left his family and betook himself during a period of six years to the 


solitude of Uranwela in the neighbourhood of Gaya, a place which in those 


days seems to have been a famous resort of meditative hermits and other 


ascetics. It was at a time when the Brahmans were undisturbed in their 
spiritual and intellectual domination over the masses of India, and when, 
having no disputes on this ground to occupy their attention, many of them 
seem to have retired to the solitudes to practice fastings and penances for 
the purification of their souls. Budha was one of these recluses but, pro- 
bably like some others, he did not feel satisfied with the performance of an 
endless round of mortifications of the flesh and of the spirit. With him 
the idea seems to have taken the definite form of promulgating a new re- 
ligious faith, to deliver men from that endless series of countless existences 
through which they are doomed to pass, and to free them from the vicis- 
situdes and miseries essentially connected with the present state of being. 
This form in its outward manifestations was not altogether in direct and 
open antagonism to the existing beliefs and practices of the brahmans of 
his age : at first they do not seem to have even dreaded its influence upon 
their social position. 

Budha addressed himself to the teachers and high caste men of 
his age, especially about Benares. His only weapons were arguments, 
and by means of his addresses and those of his disciples, his doc- 
trines spread so rapidly that it is believed Buddhism was, during the forty- 
five years of Gaudama’s ministry, preached and largely accepted by mul- 
titudes of all ranks in India from the borders of Nepaul to Kalinga. His 
doctrines differed from those of the Brahmans chiefly in ignoring the go- 
vernment of a divine being and the preaching of nib-b’han, or a state of 
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final quiescence, or perhaps annihilation, as “ the escape from the whirlpool 
of human miseries,’—the ‘goal to be longed for and sought after by all in- 
But underlying the 






telligent existences as the consummation of happiness. 
doctrines of Budha and traceable by inference through much of his teach- 
ing, was a principle levelled at the distinction of caste, and thus destined ul- 








timately to arouse the jealousies of the dominant castes of his countrymen. 
He admitted all as his disciples. Belief in his doctrines was the only and 







the wide door to the order of the “ perfect.” The proud Brahman perceived 






this and felt that whilst no superiority in respect of race was thus acknow- 






ledged, the way was opened to men of all castes and nations to an equali- 






ty with himself,—which would lower his claims to be looked up to and 






served as a spiritual superior by men of every grade in the social scale, 






and would place the Sudra in the same rank with himself, which might 






thus lead to the general acceptance of the new religion by the lower castes. 






It soon became evident that neither silence nor contempt were weapons 





of sufficient power successfully to combat it, and argument had failed. The 
religion spread and was patronised even by the kings. Athanka ( Asoca) 
of Palibothra had lent the influence of the secular power to the decisions 








of its third and last general assembly, which compiled the Pittagat or col- 
Immediately after this council the sect seems 





lection of religious books. 
to have propagated its tenets with great zeal all over India, Cashmere, Cey- 
lon, and the North of Burmah, and overthrew the aristocratic faith that 
had lorg kept the millions in bondage. But times changed, the kings no 







longer protected Buddhism, and an exterminating persecution was com- 






menced in the fifth century of our era and continued till the seventh, when 






in the country where it had originated Buddhism became well nigh extinct. 
These wars with the Brahmanical Hindts evidently tended to hasten its 
diffusion in the surrounding countries. It had entered Nepaul in the first 
century, and in the fifth it spread in Thibet and Java, and a century later 







it gained a footing in Korea and Japan. 
Though now extinct in India there are still many remains witnessing to 







its former influence—such as those at Gaya, and near Benares, at Bag in 





Malwa, at Ajunta, Ellora, Nasick and Ganttr, and on Salsette,—in some of 






which places the Brahmans have appropriated the old Buddhistic statues 
as members of the Hindu Pantheon. 
The work before us is a translation into English, by the Vicar Apostolic 







of the Pegu Roman Catholic Mission, of a Burmese work, itself a translation 






from the Pali by a Burmese. It is chiefly occupied by the legendary life 
of Gaudama, and to this the translator, M. Bigandet, has added very exten- 







sive notes and comments, chiefly drawn from authentic sources, and of 






considerable value as presenting some of the chief features of Buddhism 
both as described in the sacred books and as practiced in Burmah at the 
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present day. The style is very creditable to M. Bigandet as a foreigner, 
but the very title in whick he employs the word “religious” as the repre- 
sentative of religeuses, will shew that the author is a Frenchman. Of the 
contents of the book little idea could be conveyed without such a careful 
summary and extracts as there is not room for in these pages. The truth 
is in most cases so obscured as to be lost in the disguise of fable. Nothing 
is too absurd apparently for a Buddhist to believe, and no occasion seemed 
unworthy for the performance of a miracle by Budha. We give the follow- 
ing as a specimen of the contents of this sacred book of the Buddhists :— 
“He (Phralaong or Budha) was wrapped up, as it were, in the profoundest 
meditation. The extremities of the branches of the Baudi ( Banyan ) tree, 
fell gently over him, and by their undulations seemed caressing, as it were, 
his tsiwaran: they resembled so many beautiful nosegays of red flowers 
that were offered to him. At the first watch of the night, Phralaong recol- 
lected what he had been during his former existences, and obtained the 
knowledge of the past; at midnight he was gifted with a sight similar to 
that of a Nat, and obtained the knowledge of the present ; in the morning 
he obtained a perfect knowledge of the law, of all beings, and of all relations 
subsisting between them, that is to say, perfect wisdom. When this great 
wonder took place, ten thousand worlds were shaken twelve times ; when 
the supreme knowledge was imparted to him, these words “ most excellent 
being,’ were heard throughout the same series of systems. Magnificent 
ornaments decorated all places. Flagstaffs appeared in every direction with 
splendid streamers. Of such dimensions were they, that the extremities 
of those in the east reached the opposite side of the west, and those in the 
north, the southern boundary.”...“The five sorts of lilies bloomed spon- 
taneously.”...“ Rivers suspended their course, the blind recovered their 
sight, the born deaf could hear, and the lame were able to waik freely.”... 


‘‘ Innumerable other wonders took place at the moment Phralaong received 


the supreme intelligence.” 

The work is another added to those already existing which exhibit 
Buddhism in some of its Protean forms, and in producing it M. Bigandet 
has done a service both to missionaries and savans. 





BENGALI WORKS. 


Muktabali Natak (The Garland of Pearls) ; a Comedy. By Kali Das Sarm- 
ma. Calcutta. Sambat 1915. 


To write a good drama is no ordinary effort of poetical genius ; and yet 
every Bengali who has the faculty of making jingling rhyme imagines him- 
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self to be a dramatist. Hence vernacular literature, though in its infancy, 





is already over-stocked with the wretched performances dignified with the 






appellation of dramas. With the present generation of Bengali dramatists, 






a drama is nothing more than a plain story told by several people in the 






course of smart dialogues. To inculcate the lessons of “ moral prudence in 






brief sententious precepts’—to “treat of fate, and chance, and change in 






human life’—to “describe high actions and high passions’—all this is 





not their trade. Our native dramatists tell a dull story in dull prose and 






duller verse, and call the thing a drama. Of this nature is the performance 





before us. It would be an insult to the understandings of our readers were 






we to recite the very absurd story which our author professes to dramatize. 






Suffice it to say in a single sentence that a prince hears of the beauty of a 






certain princess, falls in love with her, sends her a garland of pearls through 






a parrot, contrives to get into her apartment through the agency of a demon 






(gandharva ), is discovered by the father of the princess and imprisoned, 
breaks his fetters and frightens the father, and at last gets married. The 







worst of these so-called dramas is that they are not simply useless—they 






taint the heart and corrupt the morals of youth. 













Bastur Bichér (Lessons on Objects); by Ramgati Nydratna, Calcutta. 
Sambat 1915. 






THis is a very useful compilation. In a popular and flowing style the 
writer gives a good deal of valuable information on the objects with which 


we have to do in every-day life. The objects handled are, glass, camphor 








sago, sugar, India rubber, opium, tea, assafeetida, coffee, sandal-wood, tur- 
pentine, paper, musk, silk, shell-lac, serpent’s poison, pearls, glue, horn, wool, 
sulphur, silver, coal, mercury, mica, lead, salt, copper, saltpetre, iron, lime, 
tin, cochineal, zinc, snow, soap, quinine, oil, gunpowder, coral, spunge, uétar 
and rose-water, and diamond. The book may be advantageously intro- 


duced into vernacular schools. 















Turkiya Itihas (Turkish Tales) ; translated into Bengali Verse, by Dwarka 
Nath Kundu. Calcutta. 1859. 

Tus is a Bengali poetical translation of a well-known English book en- 
titled “Turkish Tales.” We regret we cannot congratulate the translator 
on either the faithfulness or the elegance of his version. In the course of 
a cursory perusal we noticed several passages devoid of either rhyme or 
reason. Indeed the versification is at fault throughout. A prose transla- 
tion would have been more acceptable, As it is, the translator deserves 


praise for his industry, 
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Tryan Briksha ( The Tree of Knowle ige) ; for the use of schools. By Bipra 
Charan Chakrabartti, of the Church of Scotland Mission. Part IV. 
Caleutta. 1859. 














THis is the fourth volume of a series of Christian vernacular school 






books, the first three volumes of which we noticed in the last number of 





this Review. It treats of the following subjects :—A brief account of Ben- 





gal, the printing-press, prophecies concerning the incarnation of Christ, 





eclipses, grammatical rules, account of Great Britain, the origin of idolatry, 





the fate of Sodom and Gomorrha, miracles of Christ, the magnet, rain- 





bow, comets, prophecies regarding the Messiah, an anecdote, and the his- 





tory of Caleb. The book has somewhat disappointed us. In the prepara- 





tion of a series of school-books the compiler should sedulously aim at a re- 





gular gradation in his style of composition ; the earlier parts ought to be 





written in a simple and easy, the more advanced parts in a higher and more 





elevated style. The compiler of the series before us has failed to do this. 





The style of the fourth part is in no way higher and more difficult than thay 





of the third ; while there are passages in it, to say the least, very careless- 





ly written. Had we space, we might have pointed out dozeus of sentences 





constructed in violation of the rules of grammar and idiom. But there are 





graver defects. The Baboo tells us in page 8 that, “ on account of the 





moon being many millions of times smaller than the sun, a total eclipse of 





the latter body is impossible.” 
This statement is repeated in the same page in a variety of ways. Such 






au error contained in an educational primer, intended for the schools of 





Bengal. is simply disgraceful, and sufficient to bring the entire series into 
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discredit. The author, we hope, will not misunderstand us. As a laborious 





teacher and catechist in connection with the Church of Scotland’s Mission 





in Calcutta, he has won respect and esteem. But when he publishes to the 





world a series of books intended to be used in schools, the interests of edu- 





cation as well as of literature demand that those books should be carefully 
scrutinized. We trust that Baboo Bipra Charan Chakrabartti will, in a 





second edition of the book under notice, expunge the errors.it contains, 
and that in the compilation of the fifth part he will bear in mind the useful 









advice.—“ Be careful what you print.” 










Parnell’s Hermit—a Bengali Translation. By Hari Mohan Gupta, Serampore. 
1859. 












Banoo Hari Mohan Gupta a/ias Sen gave to the world some years since, 
a volume of Bengali poems entitled “ Adbhuta Ramédyan.” The book did 
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not receive the circulation it deserved, though it was well spoken of by the 
newspaper critics of the day. He then contributed largely to the vernacular 
periodical Press. And now he appears again as a poet, or rather as the Ben- 
gali translator of a British poet. The translation first appeared in the columns 
of the Arunodaya—a Bengali periodical published under the auspices of the 
Calcutta Christian Tract Society. The translation is admirable. Himself 
a poet, the translator has infused into his version not a little of the poetical 
spirit of Dr. Parnell. The versification is faultless, chaste, and rythmical. 
The author has a purity of style and severity of taste unusual with his 


countrymen. We should like to meet him again. 





Muhammader Jiban Charitra, Muhammadiya Rajyer Purabritta. (Life of 
Muhammad, founded on Arabic Authorities, to which is added a History of 
Muhammedanism), Caleutta. Printed for the Calcutta Christian Tract 
and Book Society. 

THE last report of the Calcutta Christian Tract aud Book Society ascribes 
the authorship of this work to the Rev. J. Long of the Church Mission So- 
ciety. Mr. Long, we believe, is no Arabic scholar, but his work is founded on 
the researches of Sprenger, Caussin de Perceval, Weil, and Muir. The first 
part of the work containing the Life of Muhammad was published some 
years since, It now appears in an enlarged form with a history of Muham- 
medanism appended to it. The religious revolution inaugurated by Mu- 
hammad is one of the most important events in the history of the world, and 
Mr. Long has done real service to vernacular literature by writing so clear 
and life-like a narrative of that revolution. The Life of Muhammad with its 
leading events is despatched in six chapters ; the second part commences 
with the Life of Abubeker and traces the fortunes of Islamism through the 
Middle Ages down to the present day; while the concluding chapters con- 
tain dissertations, on Muhammadan sects, on the Wahabis, on Muhamma- 
dan literature, on the tenets of the Koran, on Muhammadan pilgrimages, and 
the present condition of the Muhammadans. Mr. Long deserves the best 
thanks of the native community. for the very useful work which he has pro- 


duced. 





Purdbritta Sar, (Manual of History.) Part I. By Bhoodeb Mookerjea, Cal- 
culta. 
BaBoo Bhoodeb Mookerjea is one of the very few educated natives who 
are contributing towards the formation of a healthy vernacular literature. 
His “Elements of Natural Philosophy,” his “ Historical Tales,” and his 
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translation of a part of Euclid, are very important and useful works ; while 
the treatise before us is one of the best books ever written in the Bengali 
language. The book contains six chapters, the first of which is devoted to 
what little is known of the early history of the world ; the second to the 
history of the Egyptians ; the third to the history of ‘the Jews ; the fourth 
to the history of the Phoenicians ; the fifth to the history of the Assyrians 
aud Babylonians ; and the sixth to that of the Persians. History in the 
hands of the intelligent Baboo is not a mere dry chronicle of events. Nai 
ratives of battles.and sieges are agreeably relieved by dissertations on li 
terature, politics, religion and manners. The style in which the beok is 
written is admirable. It is at once simple, chaste and dignified. We trust 
the Baboo will give us in the second part a complete History of Greece, and 
when he does so, he will, we hope, give us in Bengali the original Greek 
names, and not as they are transmogrified through the medium of the Eng 
4 


lish. We make this remark because we find our author writing in Bengali 


Phoenicia instead of Pha nikia. 





Kalikontuk Nédtak, (The Manners of the Kali Yuga); a Drama. By Shri 


Narayan Chattaraj Gunanidhi. Serampore. 


THE remarks we made when noticing the “ Garland of Pearls” are fully 
ipplicable to the dramatic performance before us. It is not so much a 
drama, as a series of dialogues in which the manners of the present age are 
described. The author has evidently considerable powers of writing, but 
nothing can compensate for the coarseness and indelicacy which disfigure 


several parts of the book. 
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the question is—how to keep Caste.) By Tek Chand Thakur 
* Allaler Gharey Duld/.” Calcutta. 1266. 
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WE are right glad to meet Tek Chand Thakur again so soon. Ile m: 
his first appearance before the public as a novelist ; and he comes now to 
us as a satirist, or what Thackeray would call a‘ humourist.’ Tek Chand 
Thakur’s satirical powers are of no mean order. What the poet says of 


Chesterfield is true of our Thdékur :-— 


“« ______ His well-tempered satire, smoothly keen, 


Steals through the soul, and without pain corrects.” 


Unlike Dutch painters, he does not indulge in minute delineations, but 


hnishes off his business by a few master-strokes, The chief sul L of the 
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Picnic sketches before us, is drunkenness, of which several species are 
racily described ; while spicy anecdotes of first-class Bengali drunkards are 
told with infinite drollery. Nor does the author display less skill in depict- 
ing the detestable hypocrisy of those Brahmans and heads of dals who, 
themselves devoted followers of Bacchus, sit in judgment over, and ful- 
minate threats of excommunication against, the bold innovator in his 
country’s customs. 

We retain the opinion which we expressed some time since, when noticing 
his other work, of our author’s style of composition. A purer and a chaster 
style would detract nothing from the liveliness of his wit or the pungency of 
his satire, while it would unquestionably find a larger circle of readers, and 
perhaps increase the chance of its surviving the ephemeral publications of 
the day. The work before us has discovered another defect in the writer’s 
style—a defect which, for want of an appropriate term, we may characterize 
as Bengali Cockneyism. Tek Chand Thakur is a Ditcher of the first water. 
All his scenes are laid within the confines of the Ditch ; all his characters are 
Ditchers ; the satirical whip, with which he so mercilessly lashes the vices of 
the day, is evidently of ditch manufacture ; and the very words he uses 
swell strongly of the Ditch. In the course of avery attentive perusal of 
the book before us we discovered scores of words which, in their peculiar 
inflection, are regarded by every Bengali scholar as extremely vulgar, and 
which are never used in any part of the country except by a limited class of 
people in the city of Calcutta. We can understand the use of such provin- 
cialisms, or rather cockneyisms, or better still Ditchisms, for the sake of 
dramatic propriety ; but where no such purpose is to be served, we fail to 
perceive its utility. We do not wish to be understood as depreciating the 
book. It is an admirable performance, and will, we hope, do much good to 


the class for which it is intended. 
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Brigadier General Niell, a brief Review of his Military Career, by the Au- 
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Brothers. 
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Journal of the First French Embassy to China, 1698—1700. Translated by 
Saxe Bannister, A. M. 

Letters on the Indian Artillery and its Claims, collected from Various 
Journals. With an Introduction by an Officer of the Indian Artillery. 
B ym bay : Smith, Tay lor & Co. 

A Treatise on the Principles and Practice of Criminal Law, by John D. 
Mayne, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Law at 
the Presidency College, Madras. Madras, 1859. 

On the Christian Duty of the British Government in India, by Abd-Al- 
Wahid. Williams and Norgate. 

Proselytism in India, the Question at Issue Examined, in a Letter to Sir 
George Clerk, K. C. B., with an Appendix containing an Account of the 
recent Tinnevelly Slaughter. By George Norton, M. A., late Advocate 
General of Madras. Richardson Brothers. 

Rubayiat of Omar Khayyam, the Astronomer Poet of Persia. Translated into 
English Verse. Bernard Quaritch. 

Fau Kwei, or the San Jacinto in the Seas of India. By W. M. Wood, M. D., 
U.S. N. Low and Son. 

A Week in the Mofussil in 1857. 

An Essay on the Causes of the Indian Revolt. By Syud Ahmed Khan, 
Principal Sudder Ameen of Moradabad. Agra : “ Mofussilite” Press. 

Aecount of a Voyage to India. By T. Seymour, Bart., F. R.S. Hayman 
Brothers. 

New Zealand and the Canterbury Colony. A Lecture, by Lord Lyttleton. 
Stanford. 

History of the Application of the Roman Alphabet to the Languages of In- 
dia. In a series of letters and papers. Edited by Monier Williams, 
M. A., of the University of Oxford. Longman & Co, 

The Revolt in India, its Causes and its Lesson. A Lecture delivered in 
Belfast on February 22, 1859. By the Rev. James Wallace, of the Ge- 

neral Assembly’s India Mission. 

The Note Book of Judicial Maxims, compiled by Edward de Latour, C. S. 
Calcutta : Thacker, Spink & Co. 

American and Indian Transit. By Pat. Barry. Triibner & Co. 

Speeches of the Managers and Counsel in the Trial of Warren Hastings, 
edited by E. A. Bond, Assistant Keeper of the MSS. in the British 
Museum. Vol. I. Longman. 

Personal Narrative of Military Travel and Adventure in Turkey and Persia. 
By Robert Macdonald, Ex-Sergeant, Rifle Brigade. 

Ishmael, or a Natural History of Islamism, and its Relation to Christianity. 
By the Rey. Dr. J. Muehleisen Arnold. Rivingtons. 

Bradshaw’s Overland Guide to Egypt, India and China. 
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A Few Words on our Financial Relations with India, By Major Wingate, 
of the Bombay Engineers. Richardsen Brothers. 

Suggestions relative to the Reorganization, Discipline and Future Manage- 
ment of the Bengal Army. By Lieut. Col. William Hunter, Bengal 
Army, Retired List, 2nd Edition. Acton Griffith. 


The History of the Colony of Victoria, from its Settlement to the Death of 


Sir Charles Hotham. By the Hon. Thomas McCombie. 

Christianising India. What—How—and by Whom? By a Christian Mi- 
nister. Simpkin, Marshal & Co. 

Diary of a Working Clergyman in Australia and Tasmania kept during the 
Years 1850—1853, including his return to England by way of Java, 
Singapore, Ceylon and Egypt. By the Rev. John DaviesMere weather 
B. A. Hatchard. 

The Mutineers : a Poem. By John M. Gilchrist, M. D. Edinburgh : Suther- 
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land and Knox. 

Thanksgiving Thoughts on the Indian Mutiny. A Pamphlet. 

Shall the Bible lie under a Ban in India? Do. Simpkin. 

Indien und seine Regierung. Von Leopold von Orlich. Erster Band. All- 
gemeine Geschichte von Indien von den friihesten Zeiten bis zum 
Jahre, 1857. Leipzig : Mayer. 

Chri:t and Missions ; or, Facts and Principles of Evangelism, by the Rev. W 
Clarkson, late Missionary to India. John Snow. 

Extracts from the “ Faérie Queene,” with Life of Spenser, and Notes, Original 
and Selected, for the use of Native Students in the B. A. Examination 
of the Calcutta University in 1860. By J. Burgess. Calcutta: Lepage 
and Co. 

Narrative of the Mutinies in Oude, Compiled from Authentic Records, 
By Captain G. Hutchinson, Bengal Engineers, Military Secretary to 
the Chief Commissioner in Oude. Calcutta Military Orphan Press, 

The Story of Cawnpore. By Captain Mowbray Thomson, one of the only 
two Survivors. Bentley. 

Notices of Madras‘and Cuddalore, Part IT. 

Luxima the Prophetess, an Indian Tale. By Sydney Lady Morgan. Wester- 
ton. 

Wellington’s Supplementary Despatches, Vols. III. and IV. India, 1797— 
1805. ' 

England and Her Soldiers, By Harriet Martineau, with three diagrams 
Smith, Elder and Co. 

The Jews in the East. By the Rev. P. Beaton, M. A., Chaplain to the Forces. 
From the German. Hurst and Blackett. 

To China and Back. By Albert Smith. 
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Ram Chundra’s Treatise on Problems of Maxima and Minima (Published by 
Order of the late Court of Directors.) 

Nicholl’s (F.) Grammar of the Samaritan Language. 

Chronological Account of India. By J. Burgoyne. 

A Grammar of the Arabic Language. Translated from the German of Cas- 
pari, and edited with numerous Additions and Corrections by W. 
Wright, Professor of Arabic in Trinity College, Dublin. Williams and 
Norgate. 

Sermons Commemorative of the War, the Pestilence and the Mutiny, preach- 
ed in the years 1852—58, chiefly to the Civil and Military Congrega- 
tions in Agra, by the Rev. T. V. French, M. A., Church Missionary in 
North India. 

Hindoo Law and Judicature from the Dharma-sastra of Yajnavalkya, in 
English, with explanatory Notes and Introduction, by Edward Roer, Ph 
D., M. D., and W. I. Montriou: Barrister. Calcutta, R. C. Lepage and 


Co., 1849. 
3everley Priory ; with Rescues from Lucknow. A Tale, in 2 vols. T. C. 


Newby. 

Sketches of Chinese Life and Character. By William R. Snow. Part I. 
Dickenson Brothers. 

Prince Ahmed and the Fairy, Pari Banou. A Drawing-room Play. By L. 
A. D., Authoress of the Juvenile Play of “ Aladdin.” Saunders, Otley 
& Co, 





PUBLISHED DURING THE QUARTER. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


MutTInigs IN InD1Ia.—Farther Papers (No. 9,) in continuation of No. 7 embrac- 
ing December 1857 to May 1858. 

Selections from the Public Correspondence of the Punjab Administration, 
containing some Account of the Survey of the Northern Trans-Indus 
Frontier and the Borax of Thibet. 

East INpIA Mutinies.—Returns of Particulars as to the Regiments which 
Mutinied, Numbers, Date, &c., with the Reports of the Regimental Of- 
ficers. 

Navy Estimates,—Copy of the Report of a Committee appointed by the Trea- 
sury to Inquire into the Navy Estimates from 1852 to 1858, and into 
the Comparative States of the Navies of England and France. 

ARMY PURCHASE AND SALE OF CoMMIssIons.—Copy of Proceedings of a War 
Office Committee on what is there termed Sir C. Trevelyan’s Scheme in 
Relation to Army Purchase and Sale of Commissions, &c. 

Copy of the Data and Calcula- 





tions upon which Sir Charles Trevelyan founded the Statements upon 


which the War Office Committee was called upon to Report their opi- 
nion to the Secretary of State ; and upon which he founded the State- 
ments contained in his Letter to the Secretary of State in answer to 
the Report of the Committee. 

Financial Despatches respecting new Loans required for India, and of all 
Notifications of the Government of India concerning the Public Debt. 

LANDS IN EnaM.—Despatches relating to the Resumption of Lands held in 
Enam, and the Reply of the Court of Directors. 

East InpreEsS—FINANCcE.—Papers called for by Lord Ellenborough. 

Despatches from the Governor General to the Secretary of 





State and Despatches in Reply. 
Mr. Hupson.—Papers respecting his Arrest and Detention in Bombay. 
Trial of the King of Delhi with the Evidence given. 
Cotton in India ; Part I11. Bombay. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE INDIAN ARMy.—Report of the Commissioners, and 
Minutes of Evidence. 
—_— Report of Major-( reneral Hancock, 





the Dissentient Commissioner. 
Reports on the Administration of British India for 1857-58. 
Madras Land Revenue teports for 1856-57 and 1857-58. 
Report on the Administration of Criminal Justice in the Madras Presi- 
dency. 
Report on the Andaman Islands and Barren Island 
Mr, Ricketts’ Report on Civil Salaries 











Ixxx WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST 


Report of the Inspector General of Prisons in the Presidency of Madras 
for 1857-58. 
Returns of Cases instituted in the Madras Court of Small Causes during the 


year 1858. 

Reports on the Direct and Indirect Effects of the Godavery Anicut in Rajah- 
mundry and the Coleroon Anicut in Tanjore. 

Annual Report of the Madras Medical College, Session, 1857-58. 

Report on Civil Dispensaries in Madras for 1857. 

Papers relating to the Budget of Public Works in Madras for 1857-58. 


Report on the Drainage of Calcutta. 
Manual of Accounts of the Madras Forest Conservancy Department. 
Revenue Report of the North West Provinces ; for 1857-58. 























